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VVHEN ENID COULDN’T MAKE THE TRIP, 
| DIDN’T HAVE TO TRAVEL SOLO. 


‘LOFURKY RODE SHOTGUN. 


IT NEVER MAKES JUDGMENTS. DOESN'T FEEL THE NEED TO SING ALONG 
WITH THE RADIO. AND THERE'S NEVER AN UPCHARGE FOR IT AT THE MOTEL. 


If you haven't tried Tofurky, you're missing the taste experi- 
ence of a lifetime. Made of high-protein tofu and vital wheat 
gluten, Tofurky bas the irresistible flavor and texture of 


roast turkey. But its 100% vegan. One taste and Tofurky 
will become an essential part of your diet. Maybe even your 
life. Check the freezer or refrigerated section of your local 
health food or grocery store. For more information includ- 
ing store locations and our travels with Tofurky 


contest visit us at www.tofurky.com or call 


(888) OFURKY (863-8759). 


Tofuricy Tofurlky 
Feast “Giblet"” 
Everything you need Caraivy 
Tofurlkxy for a complete A must with Tofurky 
Roast Vegetarian Centerpiece VVildcl Roast or Mashed 
for Four. Travels well to potatoes! 
A delightful high RIGe 
protein entrée... 
holiday time or 


Ready to heat and eat 
when you are! Could 
your table use a little 


Extra Stuffing? 


anytime. 


TURTLE ISLAND FOODS, INC., P.O. BOX 176, HOOD RIVER, OR 97031 ~ 541-386-7766 / TOLL FREE, 888-863-8759 ~ info@tofurky.com 
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Under the sink, in the laundry room, all 
around the house. With a complete line of 
environmentally sustainable products, 
Ecover is the answer to every household 
cleaning need. 

Ecover’s non-toxic products work 
without unnecessary chemicals for 
spotless cleaning. 


It’s powerful cleaning, naturally - 
Safer for you, for your home and for the 
planet we inhabit - with no harsh chemi- 
cals, no phosphates and no animal testing. 
For more information about Ecover 
please visit our website www.ecover.com 
or call us at 800 449 4925. 
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888/801-6564 


workingassets.com/earth 


billed to the next highest complete minute. 


While the world around you has changed, the values inside you haven't. 
That's why there's Working Assets Long Distance. Not only do we connect 
you to family and friends, we connect you to your favorite causes, donating 
1% of your charges to progressive nonprofits like Amnesty International, 
ACLU, Greenpeace, Children’s Defense Fund and Fairness & Accuracy In 
Reporting. It doesn’t cost you extra — and it could even cost you less. Try 7¢ 
a minute, ‘round the clock, for just $4.95 a month. Sign up now and we'll 
give you 360 FREE minutes and a coupon for a FREE pint of Ben & Jerry’s® 
Ice Cream or Frozen Yogurt each month for a year.* Want an easy way to 
support causes that never go out of fashion? Join Working Assets today by 
calling 888/801-6564. 


* The 360 free minutes will be credited at the state-to-state off-peak or flat per-minute rate, depending on your calling plan. Free minutes issued over 6 months. To receive the free gifts, account must remain connected and less 
than 60 days past due. Direct-dialed, state-to-state calls are 7¢ a minute, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week with a $4.95 monthly fee. In-state rates vary by state. Applicable taxes and supplemental fees not included. All calls 


Ben & Jerry's is a registered trademark of Ben & Jerry's Homemade Holdings, Inc. and is used by Working Assets under license. AO-071-EAR-1 © 2002 Working Assets 
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What you spend: | \ about I¢ a blankie. 


We know you're concerned about the health of your family and just as clean and fresh as ever. Sure, you may spend a tiny 


ithe future of our planet’s environment. We are, too. That’s bit more on each bottle of Seventh Generation. But take 
| why, when we make our natural laundry detergent—and a moment, and consider how much you save. 
tall our other household products—we take great care 


to leave the dangerous stuff out. Like all the Visit our web site for $10 If SAVINES. 


harmful chemicals that can leave behind 
irritating residues and pollute our earth’s air 
and water for generations to come. Take out 
all those risky chemicals and what’s left? A 
natural detergent that leaves your clothes 


Click on www.seventhgeneration.com today. 
There you'll find coupons worth a total of $10 
off your next purchases of Seventh Generation 
household products, as well as a listing of the 
stores in your neighborhood that carry them. 


A clean home. A healthy family. 
A safer world.” 
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Publisher’s Statement 


Thoughts on 400 Trees, Color, Security, 


and a Few Ads... 


Let’s talk about paper. 

In the course of a year 
the average American con- 
sumes more than 700 
pounds of paper, for every- 
thing from drinking cups to toi- 


let tissue and the magazine you hold | 


in your hands. Per-capita paper con- 
sumption has roughly doubled since 
1970, during a time when the mass 
production of personal computers was 
supposed to create a paperless society. 

Globally, paper products consume 
about four billion trees a year; the US is 
responsible for roughly a third of that. 
Although we’ve dabbled in the use of 
recycled paper, Whole Earth has shared 
in that massive deforestation. There are 
a lot of explanations, most of them hav- 
ing to do with cost, but the harsh truth 
is that this magazine (like most others) 
has been printed for years on paper 
made mostly from virgin trees. We 
were never a big slice of the paper pie, 
but each year our publication sacrificed 
at least 400 living trees. 

With this issue Whole Earth shifts 
into greater alignment with its values, 
printing on 85-percent de-inked, 
recycled New Leaf paper, processed 
chlorine-free. The remaining 15 per- 
cent is from “post-industrial” waste— 
scraps left over from other wood 
products and free of elemental 
chlorine. No trees will be cut for Whole 
Earth and no chlorine used in paper 
making (thus releasing no dioxin into 
the environment). According to New 
Leaf, the recycled paper will also yearly 
save 8,750 pounds of solid waste, 
9,620 gallons of water, 24 cubic yards 
of landfill, and enough electricity to 
power an average American home for 
1.3 years. We hope, eventually, to 
publish a tree-free product. 

Another change you will notice 
immediately is widespread use of 
color. We expect some anguish from 


longtime readers who pre- 

fer the tradition of a black- 

and-white Whole Earth. But 

our long-term success 
depends on both keeping 
longtime readers and attracting 
a broader, more diverse, and younger 
readership—in a marketplace clut- 
tered with thousands of titles. Color 
helps us do that and, we think, 
improves the look, vitality, and clarity 
of the magazine. 

You'll also notice more advertising 
than you’ve seen before in Whole 
Earth. It’s a modest but necessary step 
toward generating the revenues we 
need for survival and growth. The ads 
are offered by people who share our 
values and vision for a sustainable 
world. We welcome them. 

Meanwhile, you should find in this 
issue enough intellectual fuel to keep 
your brain busy. To address the first 
anniversary of 9/11, we're trying to 
intelligently broaden the conversation 
about the nature of security, by 
approaching it from a range of 
perspectives: military, diplomatic, non- 
violent, spiritual, environmental, food, 
health, and safety, to name some. We 
don’t expect you to agree with all the 
writers (they don’t all agree with each 
other), but we hope these essays will 
be the starting point for deeper think- 
ing. The rest of the issue is, as usual, 
eclectic—including interviews with 
Ali Akbar Khan and Mark Dowie; 
puppets; cartoon books for adults; Ted 
Roszak on our aging population as 
grounds for hope; revelations from a 
computer in a wall; Peter Warshall’s 
moving tribute to Stephen Jay Gould. 


Enjoy, 


COHO SALMON DO EXACTLY 
WHAT YOU WOULD 
IF YOU WERE IN TROUBLE. 


HIRE A 
GOOD LAWYER. 


Discetica hundreds of miles upstream to 
spawn is tough enough. Throw in a dam or two 
and pollute the water with erosion from logging 
operations, and survival becomes next to impossible. 

That's where Earthjustice comes in. We're a 
nonprofit law firm that works through the courts 
to protect natural resources, wildlife, and public 
health. Since 1971, Earthyustice has protected 
millions of acres of land, hundreds of species, and 
dozens of communities. All without charge. 

To learn how you can support our efforts, visit 
our website. And see how a good lawyer can help 
us all breathe, or swim, a little easier—whichever 
che case may be. 


EARTHIUSTICE 


n Because the earth needs a good lawyer 
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n September 11, 2001, the Revolution in 

Military Affairs shifted into fast forward. 

The asymmetric warfare we had been 
worried about for decades became a reality. A poor- 
ly financed and technologically impoverished 
antagonist proved it could mount devastating 
attacks on the United States. 

Asymmetric warfare’s first major US episode 
gave over a million-fold economic leverage to the 
attackers, doing trillions of dollars of direct and 
indirect damage with about a half-million dollar 
budget. What’s perhaps most surprising (but 
understandable, given the historically sheltered 


nature of our society from such events), is how 
psychologically effective it was, even though the sur- 
vival rates were quite high—around 90 percent in 
the World Trade Center, which is quite astonishing, 
and roughly 99.5 percent in the Pentagon attack.! 
It’s also now very clear that you can’t effectively 
guard an open society, especially one that has inflict- 
ed itself with alarming vulnerabilities, built up over 
decades. Vulnerabilities include water, wastewater, 
telecoms, financial transfers, and transportation. If 
you destroy some critical bits of infrastructure, you 
can make a large city uninhabitable pretty quickly. 


Adapted from remarks at a January 2002 workshop on “Capstone Concepts for 
Defense Transformation” at the National Defense University, Fort McNair, D.C. 
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This threat becomes more worrisome as weapons 
of mass destruction gain more customers. 

Telecoms and financial transfer by electronics 
are particularly vulnerable. The Los Angeles Times, 
The Washington Post, and The Wall Street Journal 
recently reported a greatly increased incidence in 
recent months of probing cyberattacks from the 
Middle East on electric 
grids and other critical 
infrastructure by com- 
puter crackers. 

As you look over the 
list of other issues that 
erode security—the 
effect of climate change 
and conflict on increas- 
ing flows of refugees; 
the risks of famine and 
war; water problems; 
disease outbreaks (as simu- 
lated by the Army War College); the spread of exotic 
species and invasive pathogens and genetically 
modified organisms—it’s not a pretty picture for 
a peaceful world. 

Traditional thinking about all these issues has 
been influenced by the supposition that govern- 
ments are the axis of power and the locus of action, 
so that we need to focus on governmental and 
international institutions and instruments. That’s 
the wrong mindset, dangerously incomplete and 
obsolete, in a world that is now clearly tripolar, 
with power and action centered not just within 
governments, but also in the private sector and an 
Internet-empowered civil society. There are complex 
interactions among these three actors. Increasingly, 
government is the least effective, most frustrating, 
and slowest to deal with, so one ought to focus 
attention on the other two. Also, each of these three 
has a kind of antiparticle, as in particle physics. You 
can have rogue governments like the Taliban, rogue 
businesses like Enron, and rogue nongovernmental 
organizations, like Al Qa’eda. 

In a tripolar society, power is enlarged and 
diffused, and everything can happen a lot faster, 
because there are a lot more ways and channels for 
it to happen. In the model that we grew up with, 
governments rule physical territory in which 
national economies function, and _ strong 
economies support hegemonic military power. In 
the new model, already emerging under our noses, 
economic decisions don’t pay much attention to 


10f course, if, as is widely suspected, there were more hijackings 
planned, perhaps a total of six, it makes you wonder what the other 
three targets were. If certain of those possibilities had succeeded, we’d 
have woken up to a very different country. 


cA 


national sovereignty in a world where more than 
half of the one hundred or two hundred largest 
economic entities are not countries but companies. 
Governments can no longer control their economies 
or look after their people. With trillions of dollars of 
capital sloshing around instantaneously at a whim, 
you might have more economic growth, but you 

also have extreme local 
volatility. 

You might suppose 
that the rise of the 
private sector enhances 
the prospect for peace, 
because war is bad for 
most businesses, and 
business could there- 
fore be expected to take 
steps to reduce conflict. 
But so far, taking into 

account all of the ingredi- 
ents of stability, globalization is clearly making 
stability deteriorate. This is mainly because the 
trends of the past decade or two have made losers 
greatly outnumber winners. The gap between rich 
and poor has grown, and is apparently accelerating. 
According to the World Bank, of the six billion 
people on Earth, three billion live on less than $2 
a day, and 1.2 billion live on less than $1 a day, which 
defines the absolute poverty si d. Access to 
clean water is denied to I. ion people. 
Meanwhile, the world’s riches. ... people are 
worth an average of $5 billion each. This naturally 
increases envy and anger. Typically, Western and 
especially American 
firms get blamed. 

The instability of 
economies and poli- 
ties erodes a sense 
of national or other 
identity, and therefore 
decreases stability and 
makes conditions ripe 
for nationalism and 
fundamentalism of all 
stripes. When nations 
can’t take care of their 
people, people lose 
confidence in them 
and often tend not 
to vote, because 
they’re not pleased 
with any of the candi- 
dates. Then you get 
movements backing 
candidates such as 
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Refugee 
homes 

in a slum in 
Nairobi. The 
perceptible 
gap between 
rich and poor 
threatens 
Stability 
around the 
world. 


Mark EDWARDS. USED WITH PERMISSION. 
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US DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


SECURITY 


Jean-Marie Le Pen in France, 
with eerie parallels to the rise of 
Hitler. The growing influence 
of extreme right-wing parties, 
now in or tilting governments 
in at least eight Western 
European countries, certainly indicates 
that the problem is not just limited to 
poor countries. 

Hierarchical government is in quite 
a few respects losing effectiveness and 
credence. What needs to emerge, and 
may be starting to emerge, is networked 


Pallets of bombs delivered to the carrier John F. Kennedy. 


10 


governance. But that only works if it’s 
really tripolar, engaging all three poles— 
the public and private sectors, plus non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) or 
civil society. 

While that networked governance— 
the tripolar world—gels, shifting ad hoc 
coalitions are seeking topical solutions 
between pairs or occasionally triplets of 
those three poles. This is a very sharp 
contrast to our old mental model of 
negotiations and treaties between sover- 
eign nations. For example, business 
and civil society are increasingly joining 
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forces to do what government can’t or 
won't do. Civil society can either 
grant or withhold the legitimacy that 
gives business its franchise to oper- 
ate, and by shifting purchasing and 
investment patterns, can profoundly 
accelerate the revolution already visi- 
ble in business leadership. 

Also, of course, evil globalizes, 
whether through the spread of 
weapons of mass destruction (by two 
or sometimes all three of the poles in 
interaction) or through globalized 
crime and drugs. Homogenization, 
culturally driven, largely by the media, 
fosters the Jihad v. McWorld polarity. 
None of this is welcome, but all of it is 
being either encouraged or tolerated 
by US policy—often strongly encour- 
aged, in a way that causes resentment. 

In hindsight, it’s clearly an error to 
think of 9/11 as evil in a vacuum. There 
has been much debate about root caus- 
es, trying to figure out why people are 
so angry with us. A lot has been said 
about perceptions of humiliation and 
deculturization, unfairness, bullying, 
the hypocrisy that weights non- 
American lives and freedoms as less 
than our own, and so on. 

This is not surprising to readers of 
such works as Jonathan Kwitny’s 
1986 book, Endless Enemies: The 
Making of an Unfriendly World (out of 
print). A Wall Street Journal reporter 
who lived in dozens of countries, par- 
ticularly in Africa, Kwitny painted an 
appalling picture of how thoroughly 
the US government had destroyed 
what should have been good commer- 
cial and cultural relationships—by 
messing in other people’s affairs, 
backing the wrong people, not under- 
standing whom we were dealing with, 
and just being disagreeable. His basic 
conclusion was that if we want other 
peoples to think well of us, we should 
be the kind of folks they’d like to do 
business with, and should ensure that 
whoever comes to power there should 
never have been shot at by an 
American gun. It seems a very prag- 
matic and principled approach. 

Working in about fifty countries, 
I’ve been endlessly impressed with 


how stupidly our country can behave, 
even through its diplomatic apparatus 
(as we saw this spring in Venezuela). 
We Americans are thoroughly dis- 
liked, to a degree much greater than 
our political leaders seem to realize. 
That’s going to be very hard to turn 
around even if we start now. In fact, 
we're going hard in the opposite 
direction, eroding or undercutting 
practically every peace-promoting, 
risk-reducing effort put forward by the 
international community, appearing 
hypocritical and unilateral, imposing 
mass-media culture, and showing 
little understanding of the values of 
diversity and tolerance, or even, all too 
often, of the rule of law for which we 
supposedly stand. 

The new American doctrine of 
exceptionalism (what used to be called 
“jsolationism”) is uniting the rest of 
the world, even our closest allies, 
against us. I think we will look back on 
the rapid destruction of treaty regimes 
that have taken decades to build up, 
and the credibility we were trying to 
build, and ask “What on earth pos- 
sessed us to do that?” 


n a remarkable speech, almost 
Churchillian, on October 2, 2001 
Tony Blair said, “We need, above all, 
justice and prosperity for the poor and 
dispossessed.” Martin Luther King, Jr. 
reminded us that “Peace is not the 
absence of war, it is the presence of 
justice.” We also, I think, need to 
remember George Kennan’s prescient 
warning, at the start of the Cold War, 
that the biggest danger was that we’d 
become like our enemies. Many 
elements of the Patriot Act passed 
by Congress after 9/11—abrogating 
civil liberties, ignoring the Freedom 
of Information Act, generally 
constricting the flow of public infor- 
mation—move us in that direction. 
Military superiority won’t be 
enough to win the “war on terrorism.” 
It is said that the kind of leader- 
ship we need in Afghanistan has 
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five dimensions: 

¢ a political one, in which we 
enhance stability and marginalize 
the bad actors, so we don’t create 
more monsters like the Taliban 
and Al Qa’eda; 

a diplomatic dimension where we 
try to move potential belligerents 
into a more sympathetic or at least 
more tolerant stance; 

¢ an informational dimension in 
which we show the region, Islam, 
and the whole world that we’re not 
blaming, but rather trying to help 
the people; 

¢- a humanitarian and economic 
dimension, in which we improve 
people’s lives so the seeds of con- 
flict don’t flourish; 

« anda military dimension, in which 
we bring bad guys to justice, 
maybe use covert operations and 
encourage the overthrow of the 
bad guys, or as a last resort, defeat 
them in battle. 

But it seems to me that what’s 
missing from this five-sided approach 
is a strategic context. So I’d like to talk 
a little about what security is, where it 
comes from, and who's responsible 
for it, because it’s clearer every day 
that the world’s best armed forces, 
costing $11,000 a second, are not 
making us secure. That’s because—as 
military professionals have under- 
stood for a long time, but not always 
articulated—there is no significant 
military threat to the United States 
that can be defended against. 

That is, it is not technically 
possible to defend effectively against 
ballistic missiles. It is certainly not 
possible to defend against, say, 
nuclear warheads or other weapons of 
mass destruction that are smuggled in 
without leaving a radar track or other 
return address. Someone could wrap 
a warhead in bales of marijuana, put 
it in a shipping container, bring it 
aboard a ship to any of our harbors, 
and nobody would notice. 

The point is that anonymous, 
asymmetric attacks can be quite 
devastating, but are undeterrable in 
principle, because you don’t know 


who is responsible for them. That can 
be especially true with suicidal adver- 
saries. We have already learned that 
interdiction by prior intelligence can’t 
be relied upon. So the only lastingly 
effective defense is prevention, not 
so much at the level of intelligence 
foresight, which doesn’t work reliably, 
but at the level of root causes, of elim- 
inating the social conditions that feed 
and motivate the pathology of hatred. 

This requires a comprehensive 
(though not indiscriminate) engage- 
ment in a geopolitical and ideological 
sense that goes far beyond traditional 
military means and digs down to the 
foundation of what our society aims 
to become. 

Security has two main elements. 
The dictionary defines 
“security” as “freedom 
from fear of privation or 
attack.” Freedom from 
fear of privation and free- 
dom from fear of attack 
are not independent, but 
are both vital to being and 
feeling safe. 

Can we be and feel 
safe in ways that work 
better and cost less than 
present arrangements? Is 
there a path to security 
that is achieved from the 
bottom up, not from the 
top down; that is the province of every 
citizen, not the monopoly of national 
government; that doesn’t rely on the 
threat or use of violence; that makes 
others more, not less, secure, whether 
on the scale of the village or the globe? 
Can a new approach to building 
real security also advance other over- 
arching goals, and, ideally, save 
enough money to pay for other things 
we need? 

I think we can do that. 


OF PRIVATION 


et’s start with freedom from 
fear of privation, which has 
many obvious elements: reliable and 
affordable energy, food, water, shelter, 


sanitation, health; a sustainable and 
flexible system of production, trans- 
portation, communication, and com- 
merce; universal education, strong 
innovation, vibrant diversity; a health- 
ful environment; free expression, 
debate, and spirituality; a legitimate 
and accountable system of self-gov- 
ernment at all levels. I would suggest 
that preserving our security requires 
all these things for others, too. As 
Dick Bell of the Worldwatch Institute 
remarks, weapons and _ warriors 
cannot keep us safe “in a world of 
extreme inequality, injustice, and 
deprivation for billions of our fellow 
human beings.” 

Helping others live decent lives is 
a worthy mission that our nation has 


undertaken before. General George 
Marshall said in 1947 that “there can 
be no political stability and no assured 
peace without economic security.” He 
said that US policy must therefore “be 
directed not against any country or 
doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation, and chaos.” That was 
right then and it’s right now. 

You can argue about numbers, 
and certainly there’s plenty of room 
for innovation in how services are 
delivered, honestly and effectively. 
But, for what it’s worth, the UN 
Development Programme says that, 
today, every poor person on Earth 
could have clean water, sanitation, 
basic health, nutrition, education, and 
reproductive health care for about $40 
billion a year. That’s a good deal less 
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Soldiers from the 82nd Airborne arriving in Afghanistan. 
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than we’re spending on our anti- 
terrorist program in the United 
States. It’s less than a quarter 
of the tax cut that the president 
and Congress bestowed on us 
last year. 

But where is the determination to 
build a muscular global coalition to 
create a safer world in those funda- 
mental ways? Wealthy nations have 
reduced their foreign aid contribu- 
tions in recent years. The $11 billion 
the United States now allots annually 
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A compact fluorescent lamp saves 75-80 per- 
cent of the electricity used by an incandescent bulb, 
lasts 8-13 times longer, looks similar, fits the same 
fixtures and, over the course of its life, will save 
about $30-80 more than it costs. In fact, it’s 
generally cheaper to give away CFLs than it is to run 
fossil-fueled power plants needed to power incan- 
descent bulbs; that’s why Southern California 
Edison Company gave away more 


than a million such lamps. 
One such CFL, over its 

life, will avoid putting in 

the air from a typical coal- 

fired power plant one 

ton of carbon dioxide, 

eight kilograms of 

sulfur oxides, and 

four kilograms of 

nitrogen oxides. If 

the electricity is gen- 

erated from oil, the 

lamp saves a barrel of 

oil and all its attendant 

emissions. Or, if we're 

talking about a nuclear 

power plant, one CFL, over the 

course of its life, will avoid mak- 


ing two-fifths of a ton TNT-equivalent 
of plutonium plus half a curie (which is a lot) of 


strontium-9o and cesium-137. 


If widely deployed, CFLs could cut by one-fifth 
the evening peak load that crashes the grid in 
Bombay. They could raise a North Carolina chicken 
grower’s profits by one-fourth. They could raise a 
Haitian family’s disposable income by as much as 
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to foreign aid amounts to 0.11 percent 
of the nation’s gross domestic prod- 
uct. (Canada and major European 
countries spend about three times as 
much of their GDP on aid.) The Bush 
Administration has announced a 
major and long-overdue increase 
in foreign aid. That could be a very 
good thing. But it’s a small part of 
what’s required, and it’s not being 
framed in the sense or with the vision 
that General Marshall did half a 


century ago. 


Aid from rich countries is often 
leveraged to elicit certain behaviors 
from recipient nations. Treasury 
Secretary O’Neill said in Ghana that 
American aid will be directed only to 
those African nations that exhibit 
good governance and also “encourage 
economic freedom’—in other words, 
those that privatize their industries, 
reduce subsidies, and open their mar- 
kets to goods from the United States. 
But in fact the United States, along 
with other rich nations, continues to 


one-third, because so much of the sparse cash econ- 
omy goes for electricity. 

A widely unrecognized advantage of such ways 
of saving electricity is that manufacturing them 
takes on the order of a thousand times less capital 
than expanding the electricity supply. When you 
invest in CFLs, you also get your money back about 

ten times faster, so it can be quickly invested 
again. If we do the cheapest things 
first, then the power sector, 
which currently gobbles up 
about a quarter of global 
development capital, 
could become a net 
exporter of capital to 
fund other develop- 
ment needs. 

Such lamps 
are also the key 
to affordable solar 
power that lets girls 

learn to read, advanc- 

ing the role of women 

and reducing population 

pressure. Currently half a 

billion CFLs are manufac- 

tured annually; the largest maker 

is China. CFLs can be bought at the 

local supermarket, and the average person can 

install service herself. Most of us would never guess 

such a simple thing could have such an impact glob- 

ally. But clearly, if we so choose, we can make the 

world more prosperous, better educated, less pollut- 

ed and, of course, safer through shared prosperity 
and justice—one light bulb at a time. 

—Amory B. Lovins and L. Hunter Lovins 
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move away from a policy of open 
markets, slapping tariffs on foreign 
steel and lumber and instituting an 
additional $35 billion in annual farm 
subsidies. This appears to our friends 
abroad, particularly in Europe, to be 
pure electoral opportunism, rejecting 
the very principles of free trade that 
we have been urging them to adopt, as 
well as stifling poor countries’ exports 
to the US. 

Beyond the simple application of 
more cash and making trade authenti- 
cally fair, other routes to economic 
security in the developing world are 
available. We wouldn’t normally think 
of a light bulb as an instrument for 
security, but building real security can 
be as simple and as grassroots-based 
as a compact fluorescent lamp (CFL), 
costing about $3-12 in competitive 
markets (see box, page 12). There are 
many more techniques like that. 


he other side of security is free- 
dom from fear of attack. In an 
RMI book, Security Without War (see 
access, page 16), published in 1993, 
but written several years earlier, Hal 
Harvey and Mike Shuman nicely lay 
out a new security triad: (1) conflict 
avoidance and/or prevention, (2) con- 
flict resolution, and (3) non-provoca- 
tive defense. 

Conflict avoidance/prevention, 
which might be called “presponse,” 
has historically been a low priority, but 
it ought to be the highest priority. It’s 
by far the most cost-effective way not 
to be attacked. It comprises elements 
like justice, hope, transparency, toler- 
ance, and honest government. Many 
governments are still run by crooks or 
thugs, but I’m encouraged by the 
movement within the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development and by such groups as 
Transparency International to expose 
and stop corruption. 

Conflict prevention also includes 
what Harvey and Shuman call “leader 
control.” They note that it’s almost 


impossible to find instances of wars 
between two democracies, or between 
two societies that, whatever their 
outward form of government, have 
effective ways to find out what their gov- 
ernment is up to and tangibly express 
their displeasure if they don’t like it. 

Effective leader control tends to 
discourage adventures by leaders who 
are either crazy or wanting to divert 
attention from domestic difficulties. 
It’s enhanced by speeding up the 
information revolution, so citizens 
can communicate with each other and 
with the outside world by a diversity of 
means that will be hard to block. In 
the earliest days of perestroika, some- 
one asked Gorbachev's senior advisor 
on science, energy, education, and 
arms control—Academician Yevgeny 
Pavlovich Velikhov—how the then- 
Soviet government intended to keep 
control once citizens got access to 
modems, faxes, copiers, and the like. 
His prescient reply was: “You don’t 
understand. The information revolu- 
tion is our secret weapon to ensure 
that the reforms of perestroika are 
irreversible.” 

Another critical tool for prevent- 
ing conflict is advanced resource 
productivity—getting lots more work 
out of each unit of energy materials, 
water, topsoil, and so on. As 
Paul Hawken, Hunter Lovins, and 
I describe in our book Natural 
Capitalism (see access), advanced 
resource productivity can actually pre- 
vent conflict in four ways. First, it can 
make aspirations to a decent life real- 
istic and attainable, for all, forever. It 
takes a while, but it’s definitely going 
in the right direction. It removes 
apparent conflicts between economic 
advancement and environmental sus- 
tainability. You can implement it by 
any mixture of market and adminis- 
trative practices you want. It scales 


fractally from the household to the 
world. It’s adaptable to very diverse 
conditions and cultures. 


Second, resource productivity 
avoids resource conflicts over things 
like oil and water. As a result, military 
professionals can have negamissions. 


Military intervention in the Gulf 
becomes Mission Unnecessary 
because the oil will become irrelevant. 
Just moving to Hypercars® will ulti- 
mately save as much oil in the world 
as OPEC now sells. 

Third, resource productivity can 
make infrastructure invulnerable by 
design. That’s the argument set out in 
our Pentagon study from twenty years 
ago, Brittle Power: Energy Strategy for 
National Security (now reposted at 
www.rmi.org). 

And finally, an argument that’s 
a little more complex. Resource pro- 
ductivity can unmask and penalize 
proliferators of weapons of mass 
destruction. Along with the late Lenny 
Ross, we made that argument in detail 
with respect to nuclear proliferation, 
in Foreign Affairs in summer 1980, in 
an article entitled “Nuclear Power, 
Nuclear Bombs.” It’s enlarged in a 
book, now out of print, called Energy 
and War: Breaking the Nuclear Link. 
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The Golden 
Gate Bridge 
in San 
Francisco, 
cited as a 
possible ter- 
rorist target. 
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The basic argument is that 
if we use energy in a way that 
saves money, that is enormously 
cheaper than building or just 
running nuclear plants, so 
any country that takes economics 
seriously won't want or have nuclear 
plants. They’re simply a way to waste 
money (“Why Nuclear Power’s Failure 
in the Marketplace Is Irreversible”; 
see access, page 16). In such a world, 
the ingredients—the technologies, 
materials, skills, and equipment— 
needed to make bombs by any of the 
twenty or so known methods would 
no longer be items of commerce. 
They wouldn’t be impossible to get, 
but they’d be a lot harder to get, more 
conspicuous to try to get, and more 
politically costly for both the recipient 


2 In 2000, a young firm that 
| chair, called Hypercar, Inc., 
(www.hypercar.com) 
designed—for a few million 
dollars in eight months— 
the direct-hydrogen-fuel-cell, 
uncompromised, competitively 
priced, mid-sized, SUV that the 
Administration’s FreedomCAR 
Car initiative intends to develop 
over the next ten or twenty 
years. This concept car is a 
quintupled-efficiency mid-sized 
SUV. It can handle five adults 
and up to 2 cubic meters of 
cargo. It hauls half a ton up a 
44-percent grade, and weighs 
half as much as usual because 
its structure is carbon fiber, not 
metal. Carbon is so strong that 
the ultralight SUV is at least as 
Safe as a standard steel one, 
even if they collide. 


It goes from zero to 60 miles an 
hour in 8.2 seconds, gets the 
equivalent of 99 miles per gal- 
lon, and drives 330 miles on 
seven-and-one-half pounds of 
Safely stored compressed 
hydrogen. it needs that little 
fuel because it can cruise at 55 
mph on the same energy as a 
normal car of that class uses 
just for its air conditioner. The 
only emission is hot water, so 
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I’m tempted to put a coffee 
machine in the dashboard. It’s a 
very stiff, sporty car with all- 
wheel digital traction control. It 
can be designed for a 200,000- 
mile warranty. The body doesn’t 
rust or fatigue. It doesn’t dent in 
a 6-mph collision. We think it 
can be made at a competitive 
cost, with many times less capi- 
tal and at least an order of mag- 
nitude fewer parts. 


its US potential is to save 8 mil- 
lion barrels a day. It’s as if we’d 
gone drilling in the Detroit 
Formation and found a Saudi 
Arabia down there. In addition, 
such vehicles can be designed 
to plug in as portable power 
plants when parked (which cars 
are, about 96 percent of the 
time). So a full fleet of all 
shapes and sizes of such 
Hypercar vehicles in the United 
States would ultimately have 
about four to eight terawatts of 
generating capacity, which is 
six to twelve times as much as 
all the power companies now 
own. The resulting global 
potential is to save as much oil 
as OPEC now sells, while prof- 
itably avoiding up to two-thirds 
of global climate change risk. 
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and the supplier to be caught trying to 
get, because for the first time, the 
reason for wanting them would be 
unambiguously military. You could no 
longer claim a peaceful electricity- 
making venture. It would be clear that 
you were really out to make bombs. 
The burden would be on you to show 
that that’s not what you had in 
mind—to do something so economi- 
cally irrational. 

Interestingly, there is a parallel 
argument, which hasn’t been fully 
fleshed out yet, for certain chemical 
weapons. In particular, adopting 
organic agriculture, which tends to 
work better and cost less and be better 
for health and nutrition, and can at 
least equally well feed the world, 
means that you don’t have 
organophosphate pesticide plants, 
which means that you just removed 
the main “cover story” for nerve gas 
plants. And there’s even a weaker, but 
not trivial, form of the argument: 
if you’re not using transgenic crops, 
which you shouldn't be if you under- 
stand biology and economics, that 
will remove an _ innocent-looking 
cover for making genetically modified 
pathogens. 

Getting back to the roots of 
conflict in resource rivalries: The 
broader case I’m making is that 
resource conflicts are unnecessary 
and uneconomic—a problem we 
don’t need to have, and it’s cheaper 
not to. For example, 13 percent of US 
oil now comes from the Persian Gulf, 
which is clearly risky. Proposed 
domestic substitutes, such as drilling 
in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, 
are at least as risky, and probably more 
so, because the Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
is about the fattest energy-related 
terrorist target there is. And therefore, 
in promoting expanded drilling in 
Alaska, the Department of Energy has 
been undercutting the Department of 
Defense’s mission. 

Both these kinds of vulnerability, 
both oil imports and vulnerable 
domestic infrastructure, are unneces- 
sary and a waste of money. To displace 
Persian Gulf imports would (at his- 


toric refinery yields of gasoline) only 
take a 2.7 miles-per-gallon increase in 
the light vehicle fleet. We used to do 
that every three years, when we were 
paying attention. Most, if not all, 
United States oil use could be 
profitably displaced within a few 
decades, with current technology. 
This can happen surprisingly quickly. 
For example, from 1979 to 1985, GDP 
increased 16 percent, oil use fell 15 
percent, and Gulf imports fell 87 per- 
cent. We could do that again in spades. 
The Department of Defense itself 
owns many billions of dollars a year of 
oil-saving potential, as laid out recent- 
ly through a Defense Science Board 
on which I served (More Capable 
Warfighting Through Reduced Fuel 
Burden; see access, page 16). Every- 
thing you could do to achieve that also 
improves war-fighting capability. 

I would call your attention particu- 
larly to the second of the October 
2001 Shell planning scenarios, 
Exploring the Future: Energy Needs, 
Possibilities and Scenarios (see access). 
It lays out a technological discontinu- 
ity that leapfrogs to a hydrogen econo- 
my led by China. This causes global 
oil use to be stagnant until 2020 and 
then go down. I think that’s perfectly 
plausible, and in fact, my colleagues 
and I are helping it to happen. 

Conflict resolution is the next 
layer of defense if conflict avoidance 
or prevention fails. That’s the realm of 
better international laws, norms, and 
institutions. Given space constraints, 
I won't elaborate on it here. There’s 
a huge body of literature and practice 
on those things. Hal Harvey’s 
and Mike Shuman’s book. Security 
without War (see above, page 13) is 
especially good. 

Then, if the previous two layers of 
protection both fail, and conflict 
occurs, the last layer of defense, and a 
very powerful one, is “non-provocative 
defense,” which reliably defeats 
ageression, but without threatening 
others. The concept was developed 
in Denmark and Holland, by the 
children of World War II resistance 
leaders, who wanted to apply the 
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lessons from their parents’ experience 
defending their homelands against a 
powerful invader. 

To date, Sweden has executed the 
most sophisticated design of military 
forces for non-provocative defense. Its 
coastal guns cannot be elevated to fire 
beyond Swedish coastal waters. It has 
a capable and effective air force, but 
with short-range aircraft that can’t get 
very far beyond Sweden. The radio 
frequencies used by the Swedish mili- 
tary are deliberately incompatible with 
both NATO and the Warsaw Pact, so 
Sweden will stay neutral. 

In every way, by technical and 
institutional design, they've sought 
to make Sweden a country you 
don’t want to attack, but one that is 
clearly in a defensive posture. This 
approach can ultimately create a sta- 
ble mutual defensive superiority— 
each side’s defense is stronger than 
the other side’s offense. Each has, by 
design, at most a limited capacity to 
export offense. 

The basic point of non-provoca- 
tive defense is to structure and 
deploy your forces so your adver- 
saries must consider them mainly 
defensive. That is, you minimize 
your capability for preemptive, deep 
strikes, or strategic mobility, and you 
maximize homeland defense. This 
means four technical attributes: low 
vulnerability, low concentration of 
value, short range, and dependence 
on local support. 

Non-provocative defense means 
layered deployment in non-provoca- 
tive postures. That’s a theory that was 
well developed, much criticized, and 
ably defended in Europe in the 
1980s. It had to be, because the 
towns there are only a few kilotons 
apart. It depends on forces that are at 
least as robust as the attacker’s 
forces, but with a decentralized archi- 
tecture that increases their resilience. 
It doesn’t exclude cross-border coun- 
terattack, but that would be limited in 
scope and range. The defensive supe- 
riority should reduce the risk and the 
attraction of adversaries building and 
using offensive arms. Of course, 


non-provocative defense doesn’t stop 
terrorism, any more than National 
Missile Defense would. But the 
resilient design helps to disincen- 
tivize terrorism, by reducing its 
rewards, just as the full spectrum 
of nonmilitary engagement under- 
cuts terrorism’s ideological and 
political base. 

There seems, however, to be a 
worrisome contradiction in current 
strategic doctrine. To combat current 
threats, the US undoubtedly needs 
light, agile, deployable, sustainable 
forces. But those forces don’t fit the 
definition of non-provocative; indeed, 
their global reach makes them look 
like just the opposite. In our short- 
term need, therefore, lie the seeds of 
long-term danger. We’re shifting 
toward a “global cop” role—and not 
so much the neighborhood-policing 
cop who’s on the street befriending 
everyone and heading off trouble, but 


the SWAT team that forays out of its 
fortress only to smite perpetrators. 
Such force structures and deploy- 
ments will encourage us to act in 
ways that use those forces. Worse, 
they are likely to induce in others the 
attitudes and behaviors that elicit pre- 
cisely the asymmetric threats to 
which the US is most vulnerable. 
Since what’s viewed by others as 
provocative depends on observed 
military facts, not on declared politi- 
cal intentions, there is no obvious 
solution to this paradox. The nearest 
I can see is to strive mightily to pre- 
vent conflict, merit trust, and try to 
make the global-cop role temporary 
and brief by making the world safer. 
It’s a lot better to prevent conflict 
from scratch than to combat a broad- 
ly based terrorist movement. There 
are some strong stars we can steer by. 


Our interests in the Third World 
would be much better advanced by 
democratization, anti-corruption, 
sustainable development, resource 
efficiency, fair trade, demand-side 
drug policies, pluralism, tolerance, 
and humility, than by most of what 
we're doing now. Third World securi- 
ty would be better advanced by those 
elements plus transparency and col- 
lective tripolar security arrange- 
ments—possibly even including an 
idea some people have had, of some 
countries’ giving up their armed 
forces and buying a credible kind of 
insurance from, say, the UN, paying 
fees for sharing in protective forces. 
And of course, the non-provocative 
new triad approach that I outlined 
can enhance everyone’s security, 
but never at the expense of anyone 
else’s security. 

To start rebuilding America’s 
lately tarnished credibility as a part- 


ner in that sort of world, we’re going 
to need renewed US leadership in 
multilateral tasks, whether it’s the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, plutonium 
reduction, Chemical and Biological 
Warfare treaties and enforcement, 
climate protection, or anti-landmine 
efforts. It’s a very long list, and right 
now our government is on the wrong 
side of every one of those issues. 
And, of course, there’s America’s 
deepest potential strength: the prima- 
cy of underlying moral values and 
civics, which is much referred to 
rhetorically, but less honored in prac- 
tice. This will require us to transform 
more than the military. Military trans- 
formation is only part of the challenge 
to American idealism and ingenuity 
to building real security. The founda- 
tion, which is a very sound notion 
from about 1787, is the shared and 
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lived belief that security rests on 
economic justice, political free- 
dom, respect for laws, and a 
common defense. To make that 
work, we’re going to have to 
bridge the widening gulf in our 
society between its civil and military 
elements. We'll also need to address 
the problem that military hardware 
and service vendors in the private sec- 
tor have an unlimited self-reinforcing 
feedback loop where they co-produce 
weapons and fear, and there is no 
equilibration—no negative feedback 
to limit the self-reinforcing cycle of 
supply and demand. 

Until now, the weapons vendors 
have had a radical monopoly, as Ivan 
Illich describes it, on providing 
“security services.” If the only way we 
can imagine to get security is by buy- 
ing more weapons, then the demand 
for weapons appears to be inelastic, 
especially if reinforced by the some- 
times-corrupt political process of 


buying them. Instead, if we have 
other ways of providing security, of 
which weapons are just one, and 
must compete with other modalities, 
fairly and at honest prices, then we 
will gain much cheaper ways to pro- 
vide the security services we want. 

In the Cold War, security was 
viewed as a predominantly military 
matter. Appended and subordinated 
to military security were economic, 
energy, and resource security (con- 
sisting, for example, of our Naval 
fleets in and around the Persian 
Gulf). Environmental security wasn’t 
even on the agenda. In fact, it was 
officially viewed as harmful to securi- 
ty and prosperity. But in the post- 
Cold-War view, we need to add back 
the missing links between these four 
elements, and to turn the wasted 
resources into prosperity and peace. 
You can imagine these four elements 
as vertices of a tetrahedron, 
an immensely strong structure, 
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www.nci.org/conference 
-htm for a transcript or ver- 
sion in GIF. 


ENERGY NEEDS, 
POSSIBILITIES AND 
SCENARIOS 

Scenarios to 2050 

2001; 32 pp. 

Planning, Environment and 
External Affairs 

Shell International Ltd., 
Shell Centre 

London SE1 7NA, UK 
Downloadable as a pdf file 
(go to www.search.shell 
.com/cgi-bin/rsearch.cgi, 
then search for “energy 
needs, possibilities and 
scenarios. ”) 


More CAPABLE 
WARFIGHTING THROUGH 
REDUCED FUEL BURDEN 
The Defense Science Board 
Task Force on Improving 
Fuel Efficiency of Weapons 
Platforms 

2001; 130 pp. 

Office of the Under 
Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, Technology 
and Logistics, Washington, 
DC 20301. Downloadable as 
a pdf file at www.acq.osd 
.mil/dsb/fuel.pdf 


The article is summarized 
in “Battling Fuel Waste in 
the Military,” www.rmi.org 
/sitepages/pids518.php, 
where a summary of RMI’s 
illustrative analysis for the 
Office of Naval Research 
may also be found. 


SECURITY WITHOUT WAR 
A Post-Cold War Foreign 
Policy 

1993; Hal Harvey and Mike 
Shuman. Out of print but 
available at www.rmi.org 


especially if it surrounds a kernel of 
justice, whose presence, as Dr. King 
said, is peace. “O 


Amory Lovins has been called “one of the 
Western world’s most influential energy 
thinkers.” He has received both a MacArthur 
Fellowship and a Right Livelihood (“alternative 
Nobel”) award. He has authored or coauthored 
twenty-seven books, and consults for industries 
and governments worldwide. 


Natural Capitalism 
Creating the Next 
Industrial Revolution 
Paul Hawken, Amory Lovins, 
and L. Hunter Lovins 

1999; 396 pp. $17.95 

Harper & Row; Earthscan 
(UK); numerous translations. 
Excerpts, downloadable chap- 
ters, and more information at 
www.natcap.org 
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HOW DO OTHER ANIMALS GET 


SECURITY AND TRUST? 


BY BARBARA SMUTS 


he desire for trusting relations and a secure social 

environment, and the anxiety and fear that accompa- 

ny distrust and insecurity, are fundamental not only 
for humans but for all social mammals. Our ancestors 
undoubtedly cared about “social security” long before we 
became fully human. By studying other animals perhaps we 
can gain insights useful in our current efforts to create a 
more secure world for ourselves and other species. 

For any mammal, security begins with the mother. About 
fifty years ago the British psychiatrist John Bowlby proposed 
that mammalian infants instinctively desire maternal prox- 
imity. This makes sense, Bowlby argued, because the infant’s 
survival depends not only on periodic access to mother’s milk 
but also on her constant protection from predators. Thus, nat- 
ural selection has endowed infants with a suite of emotions 
and behaviors, which Bowlby subsumed under the label 
“attachment,” that motivate the infant to seek and maintain 
maternal contact even against great odds. Experiments by 
Harry Harlow and others showed that infants become 
attached not to their source of nourishment but to whomever 
(or whatever) they can cuddle with. He called this “contact 
comfort,” and we all know what it feels like, whether the 
object of our attachment is the mother, a teddy bear, or a lover. 

Bowlby found that infant primates who had regular, reliable 
contact with their mothers used them as a “secure base” from 
which to investigate the world. Any caregiver of young infants 
is familiar with this phenomenon, which is especially salient 
in novel circumstances or environments. The child initially 
clings to the caregiver, then, comforted by this contact, he or 
she ventures out to explore, returning periodically to the care- 
giver for reassurance. Bowlby theorized that an infant whose 
mother or other caregivers reliably provided such a secure 
base will tend to develop a secure and confident attitude 
toward the world, whereas those who lack such a critical early 
experience will tend toward chronic anxiety. Bowlby’s collabo- 
rator, American psychologist Mary Ainsworth, showed that as 
early as one year of age, infants could be classified as securely 
or insecurely attached. Similar variability in attachment 
relationships has been documented in other species, such as 
rhesus monkeys and domestic dogs. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN SOCIAL GROUPS: 


For social animals, including humans, attachment to other 
members of the same species, whether to the group as a 


whole or to a few select individuals within the group, remains 
important throughout life. Just as the infant needs the moth- 
er to survive, social animals need friends, allies, and mates to 
survive and reproduce. And just as the infant relaxes when in 
contact with the mother and feels anxious when separated 
from her, social mammals feel pleasurable emotions when 
near familiar others and experience anxiety and fear when 
alone. Researchers agree that these emotions evolved in order 
to motivate animals to seek the benefits of companionship. 
In many social mammals, the desire for friendly relations 
comes into conflict with the need to compete for resources, 
including mates. For this reason, animals often fight with 
fellow group members. Although such altercations could 
in theory make animals very insecure around one another, 
several mechanisms reduce the negative effects of conflict. 
Zoologists have known for over a hundred years that most 
animal fights involve ritualized aggression rather than injuri- 
ous physical contact. Savanna baboons, for example, stare, 
raise their eyebrows, and pant-grunt to scare another baboon. 
The target of the threat may look away, fear-grin, or raise the 
tail to signify acknowledgment of the other’s superior rank. 
He or she is then likely to move away and relinquish whatev- 
er resource is being contested, thus avoiding bloodshed. 
About twenty years ago primatologist Frans de Waal 
discovered a second way in which social animals maintain good 
relations; they reconcile after conflict. After a fight (ritualized or 
otherwise), the former opponents are actually more likely to 
come together in a friendly way than they are during 
a neutral context. Each species has characteristic ways of 
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SECURITY 


reconciling; stumptail macaques 
approach from behind and “hold 
bottoms,” baboons draw near 
and make friendly sounds, chim- 
panzees literally kiss and make up, and 
bonobos (pygmy chimps) often engage 
in sexual (or homosexual) contact. If 
you are skeptical that nonhuman 
animals really reconcile, observe your 
dog the next time you express displea- 
sure with her; she will probably try to 
lick your face or seek out other friendly 
contact shortly afterwards. 

Such reconciliations reassert the 
bond between individuals and there- 
fore enhance their sense of security. 
In macaques, for example, signs of 
anxiety, such as scratching and yawn- 
ing, dissipate after a reconciliation. 
Indeed, such contact has been shown 
to reduce the chances that fight will 
reoccur, so the enhanced sense of 
security is real. 

A third way that primates and other 
social mammals enhance security is 
through routine behaviors that seem 
to say, “We remain friends.” In savan- 
na baboons, for example, as troop 
members wander in and out of close 
proximity during the day, they fre- 
quently pause briefly to look deeply 
into one another’s eyes while touch- 
ing, patting, or even hugging. A 
baboon will participate in such “greet- 
ings” anywhere from a dozen to over a 
hundred times a day, and some pairs 
will greet virtually every time they 
meet. Greetings occur between males, 
between females, and between the 
sexes, and animals of all ages, includ- 
ing young infants, participate. 
Similarly, in the domestic dog group I 
am currently studying, brief nose-to- 
nose contact or licking around the 
mouth occurs throughout the day. 
Suppose it were common, whenever 
familiar people met, to gaze into each 
other’s eyes and exchange a gentle 
touch. Surely this would increase feel- 
ings of trust. 

I experienced something like this 
with the baboons I studied. When I 
first encountered them, they were 


extremely wary of humans, and it was 
difficult to get close to them. But once 
I learned their sounds and body lan- 
guage, I was able to employ baboon 
language to gain their trust, and they 
gave me similar signals in exchange. 
Eventually, they would take naps 
beside me on the ground and allow 
infants to jump on me during play. It 
is hard to imagine two more mean- 
ingful demonstrations of trust! 

Another way that animals develop 
and maintain trust is by moving in 
synchrony or vocalizing together. 
Among the wild dolphins I studied, 
the surest evidence that two or more 
individuals had a tight bond was the 
way they frequently surfaced to breath 
together, as if they were linked by an 
invisible cord. Pair-bonded gibbons 
routinely sing duets and wolves howl 
in solidarity with other pack members. 

Play is still another way in which 
social relations are affirmed and secu- 
rity enhanced. In most mammals, 
adult play is rare, but it is common in 
dolphins, members of the dog family, 
great apes and, of course, humans. 
The importance of play in reestablish- 
ing trust between species is vividly 
described by Benjamin Kilham, who 
raised infant black bear cubs and 
introduced them to the wild. When he 
encounters one of his now-grown 
bears in the woods, tension prevails 
until Kilham and the bears have had a 
good wrestling bout. After that, they 
can cuddle up to share a nap. 

The ability to give and receive 
signals of reassurance and trust is 
especially important between animals 
that have some reason for insecurity, 
such as a human and a bear, or two 
members of the same species who 
differ greatly in power. Male baboons 
are twice as large as females and pos- 
sess long, razor-sharp canines that 
can inflict lethal wounds. Males who 
have recently moved into a troop 
sometimes commit infanticide, and 
so females, and especially mothers, 
are extremely insecure around these 
guys. In order to become integrated 


into the group, a male must somehow 
gain female trust. He does so by 
approaching a particular female over 
and over, stopping the instant she 
shows the least sign of nervousness, 
and then sitting quietly, occasionally 
making friendly faces and noises at 
her, until she moves away. After days 
or even weeks of persistence, she may 
come to accept him, or even groom 
him. A male must woo female after 
female in this way, and it can take over 
two years for him to become fully 
integrated. Patience and sensitivity 
are critical; without these abilities, he 
will never succeed. 

Because power differences persist 
even among fully integrated members 
of a baboon troop, there is a constant 
need for males to reassure females, and 
for high-ranking animals to reassure 
those less powerful. Thus, whenever 
a baboon wishes to make a non-hostile 
approach to a weaker animal, he or she 
must make a friendly face and give 
a gentle grunt. This allows the 
approached animal to trust the other’s 
intentions. Similarly, if a baboon wishes 
to approach a higher-ranking animal, 
he or she will move forward hesitantly, 
eyes on the other, waiting for a signal 
that it is OK to move closer. Brief mutu- 
al eye contact accompanied by a soft 
grunt will do the trick. 

In some social animals, such as 
wolves and chimpanzees, the first sign 
that a relationship is in trouble is the 
absence of such routine reassurance 
signals. A male chimpanzee who 
decides to challenge a former ally will 
first cease friendly greetings. Similarly, 
a dominant male will refuse to offer 
reassurance to a potential rival until 
the rival bows to him. In other words, 
a dominant male does not trust anoth- 
er male who refuses to ritually honor 
the former’s higher status. 

We might think that dominant ani- 
mals, with their superior power, are 
the most secure, but this is not always 
the case. Because high-ranking ani- 
mals have a lot to lose, they may tend 
toward anxious vigilance, constantly 
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on the alert for signs of disrespect. 
Perhaps for this reason, high-ranking 
female baboons appear to experience 
more stress than their subordinate 
counterparts. One way a dominant 
animal may increase his or her sense 
of security is by avoiding despotism. 
Among chimpanzees and wolves, 
anecdotal evidence suggests that toler- 
ant, relatively benign leaders are less 
likely to be challenged. 

These examples from other species 
tell us that trust and security do not 
depend on absolute equality (which 
is as rare among other animals as it 
is among humans) but rather on 
mutual acknowledgement of estab- 
lished relations. Furthermore, such 
acknowledgements must be embod- 
ied in ways that guarantee honesty, or 
at least decrease the ease of deception. 
The Israeli zoologist Amotz Zahavi 
was the first formally to suggest that 
honest signals are critical to animals. 
There are at least two kinds of honest 
signals, those that cannot be faked, 
and those that involve some cost. I 
believe that baboon greetings often 
include mutual eye contact because 
the eyes cannot lie; pupils automati- 
cally contract when an animal feels 
anxiety and enlarge when an animal is 
relaxed, so pupil dilation is thus an 
honest signal of emotional state. 
Costly signals often involve physical 
vulnerability. Thus subordinate chim- 
panzees bow to their superiors, 
rendering themselves vulnerable to an 
attack, and male baboons, when 
attempting to establish a mutual 
alliance, take turns holding one anoth- 
er’s genitals in their hands. 

We may not want to precisely 
mimic baboons, but it is critical to rec- 
ognize the importance of nonverbal 
communication in establishing trust 
among humans. It is easy to mislead 
others into trusting you with words, 
but harder to lie with the face and 
body. Undoubtedly, this is why, among 
tribal people everywhere, friendships 
and alliances are established through 
various forms of touching, and 


through dance, song, 
and other kinds of 
ritual that embody 
cooperation. 


SECURITY 
BETWEEN 
ENEMIES? 


So far I’ve been 
talking about securi- 
ty and trust among 
animals that live 
together in a group, 
animals who rely on 
one another in all 
sorts of ways. But a 
sense of security can also develop 
between animals who are chronic 
rivals. For example, when the individ- 
uals or groups that share a territorial 
boundary are closely matched in 
power and capable of inflicting mutu- 
al injuries, it is often in the interests 
of both parties to establish a truce. 
Such truces are reinforced through 
ritualized communication, such as 
mutual posturing at the territorial 
boundary or exchanges of vocaliza- 
tions. Each time members of rival 
groups meet at a territorial boundary 
and do not harm one another, securi- 
ty and trust presumably increase. 
Members of such groups sometimes 
even feed peacefully side by side on 
superabundant resources in areas of 
territorial overlap, as occurs in the 
baboons I studied. 

A sense of security can develop 
between members of different 
species, including even prey in rela- 
tion to predators. Because it is 
extremely costly for prey animals to 
flee every time they spot a predator, 
they become extremely skillful at 
inferring predators’ motivational 
states through observations of their 
body language, movements, and so 
on. Similarly, animals that could 
harm one another but have no reason 
to do so, like baboons and warthogs, 
learn how to read one another’s inten- 
tions so that they can relax and ignore 
one another most of the time. In addi- 


tion, wild animals gain security by 
trusting the sensory skills and judge- 
ment of other species. Baboons are 
good at spotting predators visually, 
whereas impala have better hearing 
and sense of smell. When the two 
species intermingle, the security of 
both increases. When I was in the 
midst of the baboon troop, animals 
that are normally extremely wary of 
humans, like bushbuck, warthogs, 
and bat-eared foxes, walked right up 
to me; a warthog even let her babies 
play at my feet. These animals 
glanced at me curiously, clearly aware 
that I was not a baboon but willing to 
trust entirely the judgement of anoth- 
er species. 

It seems likely that human hunter- 
gatherers developed live-and-let-live 
relationships with some of the more 
dangerous animals around them. 
Elizabeth Marshall Thomas in her 
book Tribe of the Tiger writes of one 
such truce between the !Kung San of 
the Kalahari Desert and local lions. 
Lions could harm people, but people 
could also harm lions with their poi- 
son arrows. It was in the best interests 
of members of both species to avoid 
the chronic insecurity of mutual 
enmity. As in the case Thomas 
describes, these truces were probably 
based on individual recognition on 
both sides and passed down through 
the cultures of each species. 

Such truces remain possible today. 


PHOTOS COURTESY BARB SMUTS 
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Because most wild species 

have been around humans for 

hundreds of thousands of 

years, they tend to be extreme- 
ly skilled at reading human intentions, 
just as prey read their predators. 
Modern-day researchers, through sensi- 
tivity to the species they study, establish 
trust that allows them to closely 
approach potentially dangerous wild 
animals without invoking fear or threat. 
Examples include Mark & Delia Owens 
with lions and spotted hyenas, Ian 
Douglas Hamilton and Cynthia Moss 
with African elephants, Jane Goodall, 
Dian Fossey, and many others with wild 
apes, and Timothy Treadwell with grizzly 


a 


Barb signals friendliness by eye contact and body language. 


bears. In principle, people everywhere 
could establish such secure relations 
with local wildlife, as illustrated by a 
forested suburban community in 
Pennsylvania that includes twenty black 
bears within its midst. Of course, for 
such mutual security to develop, modern 
humans must both value wild animals 
and be willing to make compromises to 
live side by side, since mutual trust near- 
ly always involves compromise. 


INTERGROUP HOSTILITY 


Although nonhuman animals can 
develop highly sophisticated systems of 
social security, this isn’t always the case. 
A few mammals, like wolves and chim- 
panzees, have “fission-fusion” societies, 
in which the members of a given social 
group come together and split apart into 
smallish parties of variable size, depend- 
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ing on the food supply and other factors. 
Due to the variable party size of these 
species, during inter-group encounters 
individuals from one group can greatly 
outnumber those from another group. 
Because the match is so uneven, it is not 
very risky for the larger party to attack the 
smaller one; under these circumstances, 
members of the outnumbered party are 
often seriously injured and sometimes 
killed. Among undisturbed wolves in 
Denali Park in Alaska, for example, at 
least half of all adult mortality occurs dur- 
ing inter-pack aggression. In both wolves 
and chimpanzees, whole groups can be 
wiped out during a series of encounters, 
and when this occurs, the winners take 
over the territory of the losers. With 
the threat of death from neighbors 
looming so large, everyone lives in a 
state of chronic insecurity. Humans, 
too, can be considered a fission- 
fusion species, and, as primatologist 
Richard Wrangham has shown, 
intergroup hostility among chim- 
panzees and human hunter-gather- 
ers shows some striking similarities. 

Severe hostility occurs when a 
number of conditions co-occur: 
(a) animals form tightly knit, territo- 
rial groups; (b) critical resources, 
such as food, land, or mates are 
controlled by groups; (c) situations exist 
in which the much greater size or power 
of one group allows them to attack 
another group with relative impunity; 
and (d) winning groups receive consid- 
erable benefits. Because party size and 
power can fluctuate, each group poses a 
threat to the other, and because winning 
is so valuable, neither side is willing 
to back down. Any similarities to the 
present international scene are probably 
not coincidental. 


INCREASING SECURITY 


The behavior of other animals shows 
that you do not have to be friends to 
establish a fairly secure relationship. 
You just need mutual recognition, that it 
is in one’s own interest to avoid vio- 
lence. One could argue that increasing 
global insecurity requires recognition 


that the costs of chronic mistrust and 
violence are in fact greater than the 
benefits to be gained by winning, and 
that rival parties have more interests in 
common than they suppose. “O 


Barb Smuts has investigated social behavior 
in wild baboons, chimpanzees, and bottlenose 
dolphins and is cu..ently studying play among 
domestic dogs. She received her Ph.D. in biology at 
Stanford University and is on the faculty of the psy- 
chology department at the University of Michigan. 
She wrote “The Gorilla’s Embrace” in Whole Earth, 
Summer 1999. 


COMMENTS BY 
DAVID A. HAMBURG 


We asked Barb about other insights about 
human security from nonhuman primate 
studies. She connected us with David 
Hamburg. We are grateful for his response on 
short notice, and regret not having room for 
more of it. —MKS 


Barbara Smuts’s beautiful paper 
connects strongly with my own work 
of several decades on preventing deadly 
conflict in humans. 

Recent studies of nonhuman pri- 
mates and of hunting-and-gathering 
human societies suggest that group liv- 
ing provides intimate, enduring rela- 
tionships with mutual assistance in dif- 
ficult circumstances, as well as clear 
suidelines for individual behavior. 
Among other things, the guidelines 
show children how to cope with difficult 
situations without violence; but also 
how to behave violently in the service of 
the in-group. 

There is ample evidence that these 
tendencies can be shaped constructively 
by learning over the years of growth and 
development. War is not inevitable. 
Genocide is not inevitable. But to over- 
come the dangers we must become 
aware of our dangerous baggage from 
the past in both our biology and society. 


David A. Hamburg, president emeritus of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and visiting 
scholar at Weill Cornell Medical College, is the 
author of No More Killing Fields: Preventing Deadly 
Conflict (2002; Rowman & Littlefield). 
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BY QIAO LIANG AND WANG XIANGSUI 


This essay is adapted from Unrestricted Warfare (1999; People’s 
Liberation Army [PLA] Literature and Arts Publishing House, 
Beijing). The authors, senior Chinese air force colonels, propose tac- 
tics—including what they call “beyond-limits combined warfare”— 
that developing countries could employ to compensate for their 
military inferiority vis 4 vis the United States during a high-tech war. 
Although we hardly agree with all the colonels say—we expect certain 
paragraphs to raise hackles, as they did in our office—the book gives 
insights: into what warfare will become, and how the strongest 
contender to US power regards both itself and the US. Many of the 
points alluded to here are elaborated on at length in the complete 
228-page book, which can be downloaded at www.terrorism.com/doc- 
uments/unrestricted.pdf. We discovered this book through the Global 


Business Network’s book club. Thanks to Peter Schwartz. —PW 


e can say with certainty that modern information 
technology is the most important revolution in the 
history of technology. Its emergence has presented endless 
possibilities for match-ups involving various old and new 
technologies. During the Gulf War, for example, more than 
500 kinds of new and advanced technology of the 1980s 
ascended the stage. However, what left a profound impres- 
sion on people was not the new weaponry per se, but rather 
the systematization in the development of and use of the 
weapons. Like the “Patriots” intercepting the “Scuds,” it 
seemed as simple as shooting birds with a shotgun, while 
in fact it involved numerous weapons deployed over more 
than half the globe. After a DSP satellite identified a target, an 
alarm was sent to a ground station in Australia, which was 
then sent to the central command post in Riyadh through 
the US Cheyenne Mountain command post, after which the 
“Patriot” operators were ordered to take their battle stations, 
all of which took place in the mere go-second alarm stage. 
Global integration is comprehensive and profound. The 
emergence of large numbers of metanational, transnational, 
and nonnational organizations, along with the inherent 
contradictions between one nation and another, present 
an unprecedented challenge to national authority, national 
interests, and national will. Most representative, as well as 
most worrisome, is the fact that the state’s monopoly on 
weapons is being seriously challenged. 


A Chinese View on Warfare in the Twenty-First Century 
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Guardsman, Ch’ing Dynasty. 


As a result, while constricting the battlespace in the narrow 
sense, we have turned the entire world into a battlefield in the 
broad sense. If it’s possible to start a war—that will send an 
enemy to its doom—in a computer room or a stock exchange, 
is there non-battlespace anywhere? 

War in the age of technological integration and globaliza- 
tion has realigned the relationship of weapons to war, while 
the appearance of weapons of new concepts, and particularly 
new concepts of weapons, has blurred the face of war. Does a 
single “hacker” attack count as a hostile act or not? Can using 
financial instruments to destroy a country’s economy be seen 
as a battle? Did CNN’s broadcast of an exposed corpse of a US 
soldier in the streets of Mogadishu shake the determination 
of the Americans to act as the world’s policeman, thereby 
altering the world’s strategic situation? When we realize that 
all these non-war actions may be the new factors constituting 
future warfare, we have to come up with a new name for this 
new form of war. It is warfare that transcends all boundaries 
and limits; in short: unrestricted warfare (or, as we also term it, 
“beyond-limits combined warfare’). 
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This kind of war means that 
all means will be in readiness,! 
that information will be 
omnipresent, and the battlefield will 
be everywhere. It means that all 
weapons and technology can be super- 
imposed at will, that all the boundaries 
lying between the two worlds of war 
and nonwar, military and nonmilitary, 
will be totally destroyed, that many of 
the current principles of combat will 
be modified, and that even the rules 
of war may need to be rewritten. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 


INRESTRICTED 
WARFARE 
“Principles are a code of conduct, but 
not an absolute one.” 
—George Kennan 


The first person credited with using 
principles to regularize methods of 
fighting should be Sun Tzu. Principles 
which he advocated, such as “know the 
enemy and yourself and in a hundred 
battles you will never be defeated,” 
“strike where the enemy is not 
prepared, take him by surprise,” and 
“avoid the solid and strike the weak,” 
are still articles of faith for modern 
strategists. Two thousand six hundred 
years later, right after the Napoleonic 
Wars a British general by the name of 
J.F.C. Fuller induced seven principles: 
maintenance of the objective, security 
of action, mobile action, exhaustion 
of the enemy’s offensive capability, 
conservation of one’s forces, concentra- 
tion of forces, and surprise. These 
principles became the foundation of 
modern military principles. All of the 
West’s principles of modern warfare 
are descended from these. 

Now the situation has changed. The 
introduction of precision guided 
weapons, nonlethal weapons, and 


1Among these means are psychological warfare, 
smuggling warfare, media warfare, drug warfare, 
network warfare, technological warfare, resources 
warfare, economic aid warfare, cultural warfare, 
international law warfare, and a plethora of other 
types of nonmiiitary warfare. 
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Patriot Missile. 


nonmilitary weapons has given rise to 
principles with which professional 
military people are unfamiliar. Let’s 
have a look at the principles below, 
and see what they can bring to 
beyond-limits combined warfare. 


OBSERVATION AND DESIGN, COMBINED 
USE OF ALL RELATED FACTORS 


Spaces in nature, including the 
ground, seas, air, and outer space are 
all battlefields, but social spaces such 
as the military, politics, economics, 
culture, and the psyche are also battle- 
fields. Technological space, where 
space is now measured in nanome- 
ters, links these two great spaces and 
is even more a battlefield over which 
antagonists contend. (For example, 
outer space can be seen as a natural 
space, and also as a technological 
space, because each step in the milita- 
rization of outer space requires a 
technological breakthrough.) 

According to a research report of the 
Strategic Institute of the United States 
War College, “The vast majority of 
development plans of the present 
American military, such as those of the 
army for the twenty-first century, are 
all focused upon dealing with an 
enemy with conventional heavy 
armor.” Whether it be the intrusions 
of hackers, a major explosion at the 
World Trade Center, or a bombing 


attack by bin Laden [this was written in 
1999, remember—Ed.], all these great- 
ly exceed the frequency bandwidths 
understood by the American military. 


CONDUCTING ACTIONS IN DIFFERENT SPACES 
WITHIN THE SAME PERIOD OF TIME 


So many objectives that in the past 
had to be accomplished in stages, 
through an accumulation of battles 
and campaigns, may now be accom- 
plished quickly under conditions of 
simultaneous occurrence, action, and 
completion. Thus, stress on “syn- 
chrony” in combat operations now 
exceeds the stress on “phasing.” What 
we mean by “synchrony” here is not 
“simultaneity,” but rather “within the 
same time period.” 

The US military’s capabilities most 
nearly reach this level. It’s informa- 
tion campaign systems can within 
one minute provide data on 4,000 
targets to 1,200 aircraft. However, 
judging from some documents 
openly published by the military, the 
Americans’ line of thought in this 
regard so far is still confined to the 
scope of military action, and they have 
been unable to expand it to battlefields 
beyond the military sphere. 


SET A COMPASS TO GUIDE ACTION WITHIN 
AN ACCEPTABLE RANGE FOR THE 
[AVAILABLE] MEASURES 


The principle of setting limited 
objectives means that objectives must 
always be smaller than measures. 

When setting objectives, give full 
consideration to the feasibility of 
accomplishing them. Do not pursue 
objectives which are unrestricted in 
time and space. Only with limits can 
the objectives be explicit and practi- 
cal, and only with limits can there 
be functionality. 

When setting objectives, one must 
overcome the mentality of craving 
great successes, and instead conscious- 
ly pursue limited objectives and 
eliminate objectives beyond one’s abili- 
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ties, even though they may be proper. 
The most typical illustration of 
expanding objectives is the mistake 
which MacArthur made in his “win the 
war” offensive to pursue the North 
Koreans all the way to China during the 
Korean War. Similar mistakes were 
committed by the Americans in 
Vietnam and the Soviets in 
Afghanistan. Not all of today’s states- 
men and strategists are clear on this 
point. The 1996 US Department of 
Defense Report contains this premise 
from President Clinton: “As the 
world’s most powerful nation, we have 
a leadership obligation, and when our 
interests and sense of values are sub- 
ject to great danger we will take action.” 
When he spoke those words, obvi- 
ously even Clinton was unaware that 
national interests and sense of values 
are strategic objectives of two complete- 
ly different scales. National interests are 
an objective which American power can 
protect through action, but values are 
neither an objective that its power 
can achieve nor are they an objective 
which the United States should pursue 
outside its own territory. “The world’s 
most powerful nation” is an ideology 
corresponding to “isolationism,” and 
always makes the Americans tend to 
pursue unlimited objectives as they 
expand their national power. But this is 
a tendency which in the end will lead to 
tragedy. A company which has limited 
resources but which is nevertheless 
keen to take on unlimited responsibili- 
ties is headed for only one possible 
outcome, and that is bankruptcy. 


THE TREND IS TOWARD UNRESTRICTED 
EMPLOYMENT OF ALL KINDS OF MEASURES, 
BUT RESTRICTED TO THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
LIMITED OBJECTIVES 


Measures are inseparable from 
objectives. Atomic weapons, which 
can annihilate mankind, violate the 
principle that a measure must serve to 
accomplish an objective. The employ- 
ment of unrestricted measures can 
only be, as Confucius put it, “as one 


pleases, but not beyond the rules.” 
Here, “rules” means objectives. A 
smart general does not make his mea- 
sures limited because his objectives 
are limited. This would very likely 
lead to failure on the verge of success. 
Thus, the limited must be pursued by 
way of the unlimited. 

Sherman’s advance toward 
Savannah in the American war 
between the North and South was not 
in search of combat. It was 
a measure used to destroy the econo- 
my in the Southern army’s rear area, 
to make the Southern populace 
and the Southern army lose the 
ability to resist, thus accomplishing 
the North’s war objective. This is an 
example of the successful use of 
unlimited measures to achieve a 
limited objective. 

In contrast to this example is [the 
1973 Yom Kippur War]. To accomplish 
the combat objective of its front-line 


generals, which was the occupation of 
the Sinai Peninsula, the battle plan 
of the Egyptian Army’s Supreme 
Command was just to break through 
the Bar Lev Line and consolidate 
control of the Sinai. Egypt attempted 
to use limited measures to achieve a 
limited objective. The results are well 
known. Egypt lost its hold on victory 
when victory was in its very grasp. 


SEEK NODES OF ACTION IN THE OPPOSITE 
DIRECTION FROM THE CONTOURS OF THE 
BALANCE OF SYMMETRY 


Understanding and employing the 
principle of asymmetry correctly allows 
us always to find and exploit an 
enemy’s soft spots. The main fighting 
elements of some poor countries, weak 
countries, and nonstate entities have all 
used “mouse toying with the cat”-type 
asymmetrical combat methods against 
much more powerful adversaries. In 


Old Security Environment 


Bipolar (rigid) 

Predictable 

Communism 

US the number one Western Power 
Permanent alliances 

A paralyzed UN 


In regard to threats faced by the US: 
Single (Soviet) 

Threat to US survival 

Clear 

Deterrable 

Europe-centered 

High risk of escalation 

Use of strategic nuclear weapons 

Overt 


In regard to the use of military force: 
Attrition warfare 

War by proxy 

Reliance primarily on high technology 


Forward deployed 
Force forward 
Host nation support 


A COMPARISON OF THE OLD AND NEW 
SECURITY ENVIRONMENTS 


In regard to the geopolitical environment: 


New Security Environment 


Multipolar (complex) 

Unpredictable 

Nationalism and religious extremism 
US only number one military power 
Temporary alliances 

A dynamic UN 


Diverse 

Threat to US interests 

Unclear 

Non-deterrable 

Other regions 

Little risk of escalation 

Terrorists using nuclear weapons 
Covert 


Decisive attacks on key targets 

Direct reinforcement 

Integrated use of high, medium, 
and low technology 

Power projection 

Home-based 

Reliance on own strength 
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cases such as Chechnya v. 
Russia, Somalia v. the United 
States, Northern Ireland guer- 
rillas v. Britain, and Islamic Jihad v. the 
entire West, without exception we see 
the consistent, wise refusal to confront the 
armed forces of the strong country head- 
to-head. Instead, the weaker side has 
contended with its adversary by using 
guerrilla war (mainly urban guerrilla war), 
terrorist war, holy war, protracted war, 
network war, and other forms of combat. 

Mostly the weaker side selects as its 
main axis of battle those areas or battle 
lines where its adversary does not expect 
to be hit. The center of mass of the 
assault is always a place which will result 
in a huge psychological shock to the 
adversary. This use of asymmetrical mea- 
sures which create power for oneself and 
make the situation develop as you want it 
to, is often hugely effective. It often 
makes an adversary which uses conven- 
tional forces and conventional measures 
as its main combat strength look like a 
big elephant charging into a china shop. 
It is at a loss as to what to do, and unable 
to make use of the power it has. 


USE THE LEAST AMOUNT OF COMBAT 
RESOURCES SUFFICIENT TO ACCOMPLISH 
THE OBJECTIVE 


Military principles have always includ- 
ed [the concept] “economize,” mainly 
referring to the need to pay attention 
to controlling the consumption of man- 
power and materiel during wartime. In 
beyond-limits warfare, “rational usage” 
is the only correct [way to] economize. 

Rational designation of objectives, 
besides specifying objectives that fall 
within the circle of the measures to 
be used, also refers to the need to 
compress the objectives’ load, and as 
much as possible make them simple 
and concise. Rational use of resources 
obviously means using the most 
appropriate method to accomplish an 
objective, and not just imposing a sin- 
gle-minded requirement to economize. 

The employment of an excessive or an 
insufficient amount in each dimension 
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[military and nonmilitary] will only 
cause the action to sway between edema 
and shriveling, and finally the objective 
itself will be in jeopardy. The bit of 
Eastern wisdom, “going beyond the 
limit is as bad as falling short,” is 
helpful to our understanding and our 
application of this principle. 


National interests are an 
objective which American power 
can protect through action, but 
values are neither an objective 
that its power can achieve nor 
are they an objective which 

the United States should pursue 
outside its own territory. “The 
world’s most powerful nation” 
is an ideology corresponding 

to “isolationism,” and always 
makes the Americans tend to 
pursue unlimited objectives as 
they expand their national power. 


We should also pay particular atten- 
tion to the employment of intangible 
“strategic resources” such as geographi- 
cal factors, the role of history, cultural 
traditions, sense of ethnic identity, 
dominating and exploiting the influence 
of international organizations, etc. 

In this regard, China is richly 
endowed by nature. A long cultural tra- 
dition, peaceful ideology, no history of 
aggression, the strong economic power 
of the Chinese people, a seat on the 
United Nations Security Council, etc., all 
these things are important “strategic 
resources.” But this is still not enough. 
In applying this principle we must also 
come up with beyond-limits action. 


DURING THE ENTIRE COURSE OF A WAR, FROM 
ITS START, THROUGH ITS PROGRESS, TO ITS CON- 
CLUSION, CONTINUALLY ACQUIRE INFORMATION, 

ADJUST ACTION, AND CONTROL THE SITUATION 


Warfare is a dynamic process full of 
randomness and creativity. Any attempt 


to tie a war to a set of ideas within a 
predetermined plan is little short of 
absurdity or naiveté. Therefore, it is 
necessary to have feedback and revi- 
sions throughout the entire course of a 
war while it is actually happening. 

Because of the addition of the princi- 
ple of synchrony, we cannot understand 
the adjusted and controlled “entire 
course” to be a prolonged one. With 
modern, high-tech measures, this 
process may take the blink of an eye. As 
we said before, the time it takes to fight 
one battle can be sufficient to wind up a 
whole war. This may make the entire 
course of a war extremely short, and 
make adjusting and controlling it much 
more difficult. 

Today, with information technology 
welding the entire world together into a 
network, the loss of control over any one 
link can be like the proverbial loss of a 
horseshoe nail which led to the loss of an 
entire war. In modern warfare, fortuitous 
factors influence the outcome of wars 
just as they did in antiquity. If a fuse in a 
command center’s computer were to get 
too hot and burn out at a critical 
moment, this could lead to a disaster.2 

So, faced with modern warfare and its 
bursts of new technology, measures, and 
arenas, adjustment and control of the 
entire process is becoming more and 
more of a skill. It is not a kind of technol- 
ogy. What is needed to grasp the ever- 
changing battlefield situation is greater 
use of intuition, rather than mathemati- 
cal deduction. “Beyond-limits combined 
war” is this use of strange, completely 
new methods of combat to wage war. 

All of the above principles are applica- 
ble to any beyond-limits combined war. 
Victory is certainly not in the bag just 
because one side adheres to the above 
principles, but violating them no doubt 
leads to defeat. “O 
2 It was a factor in the 1994 attack on two American 
Army Blackhawk helicopters by a pair of US Air Force 
F-15 fighters patrolling the Iraqi no-fly-zone after the 
Gulf War. The electrical circuit in the “friend or foe 
signaling device” aboard a Blackhawk frequently 
overheated, and the aviators would occasionally switch 


it off to lower the temperature. Both helicopters were 
shot down, and twenty-six lives were lost. 
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CAN THE US COUNTER 


THE NEW TERRORISM? 


BY DARCY M.E. NORICKS 


There is nothing more difficull lo take in 
hand, more pertlous to conduct, or more 
uncertain in its success, than to take the lead 
in the introduction of a new order to things. 


Viecolo Machiavelli 


n recent speeches, President Bush has promised that 

America is taking every necessary step to win the war on 

terrorism. But is the war on terror more akin to America’s 
“war on drugs’—unwinnable from the outset because of 
our failure to understand root causes and their appropriate 
treatments? A number of analysts would answer “yes” to that 
question, particularly given today’s seemingly narrowly 
focused US and international strategy of defeating terrorism 
through military force, and other efforts to treat the symptoms 
rather than the cause of the disease. 

The US policy community made a deliberate choice in 
the 1960s and 7os to focus on symptoms, because it could 
thereby avoid addressing the validity of terrorists’ grievances. 
This was key to gaining cooperation among governments who 
jealously guarded their right to deal with internal political vio- 
lence however they saw fit. At that time, terrorist events were 
mainly occurring abroad, and policymakers believed there was 
little they could do directly to affect root causes. Now that ter- 
rorist ire has focused on the United States, however, ignoring 
causes is a short-sighted and ultimately ineffective strategy. 


The only way for America to achieve security in the long 
term is by implementing a systemic approach to the treatment 
of terrorism. This treatment program should have four goals: 
1) address the causes of global economic, social, and political 
inequality; 2) resolve international conflicts; 3) address global 
perceptions of the US; and 4) protect ourselves from the symp- 
toms of the disease. This program depends upon multiple 
changes in the way the US currently does business. They 
include shifting counterterrorism leadership from the 
Department of Defense (DoD) to the Department of State, 
with a corresponding funding increase for State; more active 
involvement in international institutions; less unilateral 
involvement in other countries; and preparation for combat 
tactics to eliminate existing threats. 

There is a continuum from terrorists motivated by well- 
defined political goals to those based in pure extremism or 
millenarianism. However, the multicausal explanation that 
emphasizes political, social, and economic levels; and equality 
of opportunity; is gaining acceptance. A 1999 Library of 
Congress review of virtually all existing terrorism literature 
(available at www.loc.gov/rr/frd/terrorism.htm) noted that 
individuals who become terrorists are most often unemployed 
and socially alienated. The 2002 United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) Arab Human Development Report 
identifies just that powder keg combination in Arab countries 
throughout the Middle East, noting “The mismatch between 
aspirations and their fulfillment has in some cases led to 
alienation,” and that unemployment rates in these countries 
are among the highest in the developing world. 
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Counterterrorism leadership must shift from Dept. of Defense to State Dept., says defense analyst. 
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The root causes of terrorism 
cannot be separated from the 
root causes of political violence 
on a larger scale. Ted Robert Gurr, an 
expert in comparative studies of violent 
conflict, is the author of a 1970 land- 
mark work, Why Men Rebel. He posits 
that a necessary condition for the rise 
of political violence is the dissatisfac- 
tion which emerges through an indi- 
vidual’s or a group’s recognition of rel- 
ative deprivation—gaps between rising 
expectations and need satisfaction. The 
issue of relative deprivation also con- 


cerns Dr. Mamoun Fandy, a scholar of 
Middle Eastern protest movements. He 
has suggested that political violence in 
Egypt, in particular the assassination of 
then-President Anwar Sadat, stemmed 
in large part from the unmet expecta- 
tions—political participation and eco- 
nomic success—of the first Egyptian 
generation to come of age with no 
experience of colonial rule. If the caus- 
es of terrorism can be linked to a sense 
of relative economic and personal 
deprivation, combined with a lack of 
political opportunity (enforced through 
repression), then the trigger for violent 
action can be local conditions and con- 
flicts (e.g., ethnic, religious, and ideo- 
logical conflicts played out through 
decades of history; or combat over 
resources such as water and arable 


land). It is probably not coincidental 
that those environmental conditions 
appear to be on the rise in our time. 

The larger issue now, particularly for 
the United States, is the question of 
what causes political violence to turn 
its focus outward. Or, how do terrorists 
pick their targets? The majority of ter- 
rorist activity in the world is focused 
within nation-states—both terrorists 
and targets are internal to the state (for 
example, the Shining Path in Peru and 
Abu Sayyaf in the Philippines). 
Terrorists generally direct their 
demands to political elites with the 
power to effect change. They select tar- 
gets based on the value of the target to 
the political elites. Political violence 
likely turns outward when the political 
elites presumed to have the power to 
effect change are identified as outside 
the home country. The explanation for 
why terrorists have turned to the 
United States in particular lie some- 
where in the linkages among global 
political elites, interventionist US 
economic and security policies, and 
perceptions of the United States as 
a Superpower. 

The perception of US influence is as 
problematic as actual US intervention. 
Political elites in developing countries 
have been educated and trained in the 
West for decades. Common education- 
al and social backgrounds have 
brought American and many foreign 
leaders closer. Unfortunately, those 
close ties have occurred at a time when 
many of those leaders, for example in 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt, are seen by 
their citizens as being at odds with the 
citizens’ desires for increased political 
participation and freedom. 

Actual and perceived US economic 
intervention is also to _ blame. 
Interventionist economic policies 
(which resulted too often in failure) 
were championed by international 
organizations like the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank, but 
seen as closely tied to the preferred 
policies and ideologies of the United 
States. US energy policy in particular 


has chiseled the US relationship with 
the Middle East. 

Meanwhile, direct US military inter- 
vention has increased dramatically 
since the end of the Cold War. In 
2000, the Heritage Foundation esti- 
mated a sixteen-fold increase, and both 
the Army and the Navy have testified 
before Congress about increases up 
to 300 percent. In a biting editorial in 
The Boston Globe last September 14, 
Graham Allison, a_ well-known 
professor of government at Harvard, 
and former assistant secretary of 
defense for policy, cautioned that 
American policymakers have grown 
too accustomed to intervening in other 
nations’ affairs. He lists Kosovo, 
Serbia, Iraq, Sudan, and Afghanistan 
as countries we’ve bombed; identifies 
an additional seventy-five countries 
we've sanctioned; and reminds us of 
the military support we’ve provided to 
various allies in their own internal 
conflicts. He mentions Israel against 
the Palestinians and the Northern 
Alliance against the Taliban as two 
obvious examples. 

In light of this understanding of 
context and cause, the US must move 
from its myopic focus on tactics devel- 
oped during the 1960s and 70s and 
address causes through a cohesive 
strategic vision. 

In order to focus on the causes of eco- 
nomic, social, and political inequality, 
the US must change the de facto struc- 
ture of departmental responsibilities. 
While the Department of State has de 
jure responsibility for international ter- 
rorism policy, those policies are pro- 
scribed by the US’s traditional focus on 
tactics. In addition, those responsibili- 
ties are constrained by a lack of 
resources and in direct contrast to the 
significant resources available to DoD 
to pursue its war on terrorism. The 
State Department is far better suited to 
overseeing a new US strategy that 
eliminates root causes than is the 
Department of Defense. This strategy 
would not be a “war” at all, but rather a 
plan to develop and support aid 
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programs (both US and international) 
that prevent unstable countries from 
falling into crisis situations. This strate- 
gy also would encourage strong multi- 
lateral institutions supporting conflict 
resolution and diplomatic initiatives to 
encourage political participation and 
discourage political repression through- 
out the international community. 

Ideally, the Department of State and 
the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID) oversee a cohe- 
sive strategy of diplomatic efforts and 
assistance programs. However, a 
decade of underfunding the State 
Department and a Foreign Assistance 
Act drowning under Congressional 
earmarks and seemingly unrelated 
provisions (e.g., those relating to abor- 
tion) have rendered US departments 
almost incapable of coordinating for- 
eign assistance activities or integrating 
them into a broader strategy. Allowing 
the State Department, in cooperation 
with USAID, to lead the fight to pre- 
vent terrorism would require increases 
in funding and higher prioritization 
for both institutions. 

President Kennedy recommitted the 
nation to foreign assistance in 1961, 
and justified it partially on the relation- 
ship between economic collapse in 
developing countries and US national 
security. Colin Powell had great hopes 
for the State Department in 2001, 
hopes that have gone largely unfulfilled. 

Federal budget bargaining is a zero- 
sum game. Where will this increased 
funding come from? One option is for 
State to take back the functions that 
have been farmed out to other depart- 
ments. While the US foreign affairs 
budget has been declining since 1980, 
military foreign assistance programs 
have not seen similar changes. 
Currently, military spending accounts 
for 95 percent of the 17 percent of the 
federal budget devoted to national 
security and international affairs. 

In an award-winning series in the 
Washington Post, Dana Priest explained 
further how DoD’s regional comman- 
ders-in-chief have come to dominate 


The military currently plays a moderate role in helpin 
It could do more. Here, the 489th Civil Affairs Battalion looks over a newly built well outside Kandahar. 


US foreign policy, particularly since the 
end of the Cold War. While the State 
Department has seen ever-falling bud- 
gets, the total budgets of the comman- 
ders-in-chief (CINCs) have doubled. 
Admiral Dennis Blair, former head 
of the Pacific Command, explained to 
Priest that one reason the military gets 
involved in these activities is because 
no one else is doing it. “I look long- 
ingly at the foreign affairs intelli- 
gentsia, but no one is addressing the 
[larger] issue,” he says. “We’re looking 
at our wake instead of looking ahead.” 
The Department of Defense helps 
to prevent, and even resolve, interna- 
tional conflict by, for example, training 
foreign troops and helping defense 
departments worldwide understand 
the appropriate relationship between 
the military and civilian leadership. 
They also play a moderate role in 
addressing the causes of global instabil- 
ity. The CINCs organize and lead relief 
efforts, such as the $30 million 1998 
response to Hurricane Mitch in Central 
America, and are active in sponsoring 
international conferences on such top- 
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g to relieve local problems that can lead to instability. 


ics as environmental degradation and 
policing. Each of the CINCs responsi- 
ble for a region develops a plan to “set 
conditions and develop capabilities to 
support the development of institutions 
that advance democracy, promote 
regional stability, support hemispheric 
cooperation, and foster economic 
opportunities.”! 

But while there is overall recogni- 
tion of the role of demographic and 
other nontraditional security issues on 
DoD’s ability to ensure the security 
of the nation, the Department of 
Defense still focuses more on combat- 
ing symptoms. Melvin Goodman, a 
professor at the National War College, 
and a former CIA analyst, lamented 
early last year that “there has been an 
inadequate attempt to redefine US 
national security and intelligence 
needs” since the Cold War. He notes 
that nontraditional security problems 
such as water scarcity in the Middle 


1.Jmplementation memo from the Southern Command, 
the DoD organization responsible for Central and 
South America. (www.southcom.mil/TCA/Documents 
/Documents/FYo1lmpl tation}5Signed.doc) 
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East, infectious diseases in 

Africa and Russia, and other 

demographic issues that will 
define US policy choices in the 
twenty-first century, have been given 
“short shrift.” 

DoD’s rather recent shift toward pay- 
ing any attention at all to these nontradi- 
tional security issues coincides mostly 
with the end of the Cold War. Even now, 
however, those issues are considered part 
of the forces that shape the threat, not 
necessarily issues that DoD has a direct 
role in combating; its responsibility con- 
tinues to be responding to crises rather 
than preventing them. 

The solution is not for DoD to change 
from combating terrorism to alleviating 
conditions that give rise to it. Instead, 
Congress must adequately fund the real 
diplomats, and stop funding diplomatic 
solutions through DoD. 

Even if US diplomatic and aid institu- 
tions received the significant increase in 
resources “necessary to carry out the 
nation’s foreign policy,” as recommend- 
ed recently by a National Commission on 
Security in the Twenty-first Century, the 
US cannot go it alone. To decrease the 
level of violence and potential terrorist 
recruiting worldwide, the US must par- 
ticipate in international attempts to 
resolve international conflicts. Michael 
Ignatieff, director of the Carr Center for 
Human Rights Policy recently noted that 
since terrorist organizations are depen- 
dent on failed states for their bases of 
operations, “creating a network of 
strong, capable governments around the 
world that can crush major groups that 
set up shop on their home turf, might be 
the best answer.” As the Bush 
Administration has discovered to its 
grief, in order to address global percep- 
tions of the US, the US must reengage 
with both international and regional 
institutions and ensure that conflict res- 
olution is always perceived as part of a 
larger multilateral effort. The US must 
be a supportive and active participant in 
international organizations attempting 
to effect change, pay its UN dues and 
support international health initiatives. 


Those actions alone will not improve 
the US’s image abroad. Unfortunately, 
the US is in the proverbial position 
between a rock and a hard place. It is 
blamed when it does not use its power to 
halt genocide, as in Rwanda, and vilified 
when it uses its power elsewhere. Only a 
multipronged effort to change percep- 
tions, policies, and actions will result in 
an improved US image. The Chair of the 
House Committee on International 
Relations, Henry Hyde, recently pro- 
posed a new approach for the State 
Department’s public diplomacy effort. 
He said that while it was important for 
the US to maintain good relations with 
the world’s governments, “this must be 
complemented by our speaking past the 
regimes and the elites and directly to the 
people themselves.” He encouraged sup- 
port for a bill to expand US public diplo- 
macy from short wave radio to television. 
He warned that the content of shows 
must be compelling enough to draw 
viewers and listeners, and further that 
the US must engage in the contest for 
international public opinion by challeng- 
ing unfair and untrue accusations. 
Ensuring that our policies are not only 
perceived, but also executed in a fair 
manner is the second, and harder, step. 

Whether or not US policy in the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict is appropriate, 
the US is clearly not perceived as being 
even-handed. This leads to even more 
negative US coverage across Arab air- 
waves. (In addition, as others have noted, 
the US plays a dangerous game by con- 
tinuing to depend on oil, resulting in its 
strong public support of authoritarian 
regimes.) The administration’s energy 
policy and decisions undermining US 
support of multilateral institutions are 
but two examples of policies that move 
us further from planning for a sustain- 
able future. 

Even if we address the causes of global 
economic, social, and political inequality; 
resolve international conflicts; and some- 
how succeed in addressing global percep- 
tions of the US; we still have to protect 
ourselves from the symptoms of the dis- 
ease in the here and now and probably far 


into the future. Clearly there are terrorist 
organizations that have become bureau- 
cracies, swinging from issue to issue to 
maintain their purpose and idealized sta- 
tus, and to utilize their fighting skills. For 
these types of organizations and situa- 
tions, military strikes and police actions 
are useful. Eliminating the leadership of 
terrorist organizations is an appropriate 
goal on a limited, targeted scale. 

Is the $38 billion the president 
requested for Homeland Security spend- 
ing in fiscal year 2003—along with the 
additional tens of billions we are current- 
ly pouring into the war on terrorism, 
through increases in DoD and intelli- 
gence community funding—enough to 
protect us from terrorism? The US has 
only to look at Israeli efforts to combat 
Palestinian terrorism in the last year to 
answer that question for itself. With bor- 
ders that are closer to “closed” than the 
US could ever achieve; tanks deployed on 
city streets; searches in every public 
building; and destruction of homes, 
shops, and neighborhoods that have the 
smallest provable ties to terrorist organi- 
zations; the Israeli public still suffers 
devastating suicide bombings on a regu- 
lar basis. $38 billion isn’t enough. $100 
billion wouldn’t be enough. No amount 
of funding will ever be sufficient if the 
focus of our resources, strategy, and pol- 
icy is limited to thwarting possible ter- 
rorist tactics, while ignoring the changes 
in priorities and structure needed to 
address root causes. “© 


Darcy M.E. Noricks, a defense analyst for a 
Washington, D.C.-based consulting firm, has been 
researching political violence since 1994. She is a 
graduate of the Peace and Conflict Studies program 
at the University of California, with an M.S. in 
Foreign Service from 
Georgetown. The 
views and opinions 
in this article are 
those of the author 
and do not repre- 
sent official views 
of the US govern- 
ment or her 
employer. 
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MIDDLE EAST SECURITY: 
LOOKING FOR THE TUNNEL 


BY LANDRUM BOLLING 


Dr. Landrum Bolling, journalist, educator, former president of 
Earlham College, and citizen diplomat, has been engaged in Middle 
East peace efforts since 1968, when he headed a Quaker peace mission 
to the region. He authored Search for Peace in the Middle East”(1971; out 
of print). For that work he was praised and condemned by people on 
both sides. 

Over the years he has known many of the leading political figures in 
Israel, Jordan, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. Because of Bolling’s 
access to Yasir Arafat, President Carter and subsequent administrations 
used him as a private messenger when direct official communications 
with the Palestinian leadership was forbidden. Now 88, he is director at 
large for the humanitarian relief and development organization Mercy 
Corps (www.mercycorps.org); senior adviser to the Conflict 
Management Group, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; and a senior fellow 
at the Center for International Policy in Washington, D.C. In the inter- 
est of full disclosure, he is also my father. —DB 


ny discussion about global security inevitably leads 

to worrisome debates about how to deal with turmoil 

in the Middle East and specifically, with the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict and US involvement in the 
region. For Americans, here is a formidable political and 
security challenge we cannot evade or abandon. 

No other nation, or combination of nations, has the 
economic, military, and political capabilities, and the moral 
authority, to lead the way toward constructive, practical 
solutions in the Middle East. Only the US, with the partners 
it may enlist, can have any hope of ending the violence, 
human suffering, and social and economic chaos that has 
overwhelmed the eastern end of the Mediterranean, with 
spillover into so much of the rest of the world. 

American involvement, however, is not merely a magnan- 
imous gesture of benign interference in other people’s 
troubles. The security of the United States, the peace of a 
strategically important region, and the outcome of the “war 
on terrorism” are all inextricably intertwined with the fate of 
the Israelis and the Palestinians. We have no choice but to be 
deeply concerned and active for the vital best interests of 
both peoples—and for ourselves. 

To be effective, we must know where to apply our 
resources, our military power, and our political capital. We 
have to be clear about where the greatest dangers lie, what 
problems must be tackled first, and which life-threatening 
conditions must be eliminated. We must be part of the 
advance team looking for light at the end of the tunnel. 


The security of the US is inextricably intertwined with the fates of Israeiis and 
Palestinians such as Faraj above, says Landrum Bolling. 


Our effectiveness, however, would only be compromised 
by an all-out, unpredictable war against Iraq—and with no 
willing ally but Israel. It is far more urgent that we deal 
directly and in a sustained way with the festering problem of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. We will see this necessity, I believe, 
if we can understand that there is real hope. 

Decades of diplomatic explorations, multilateral negotia- 
tions, and countless UN resolutions—plus several tragic 
wars—have utterly failed to achieve a resolution to this 
decades-old problem. In recent months, an orgy of 
Palestinian suicide bombings plus Israeli retaliatory raids and 
targeted assassinations have only deepened fears and hatreds. 

Meanwhile, a persistent, pernicious stream of convention- 
al wisdom, passed on by outside observers and local fanatics 
on both sides, holds that Middle East violence can never end. 
The Christians, the Jews and the Muslims, it is said, have 
distrusted and hated each other so deeply and for so long 
that they can’t and won't stop killing each other. Perhaps one 
side, eventually, will win. For now, however, these commen- 
tators argue that there is no light, and no tunnel, in sight— 
that peace and security in the Middle East is an impossible 
dream. The best that can be done is to limit the violence and 
hope that, maybe, after another fifty years, changing condi- 
will eliminate the dangers of open warfare. 

This fashionable pessimism has assumed the authority of 
divine revelation in the same hawkish circles that have deter- 
mined a war against Iraq is the only way to get rid of Saddam 
Hussein—the essential precondition for moving the world 
toward stability and the end of violence in the Middle East. 
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SECURITY 


To its proponents this view is 
self-evident “political realism.” 

A different analysis is much 
more widely held by informed 
observers with long experience in the 
Middle East—and by peace-minded 
majorities of both Palestinians and 
Israelis. Their considered judgment 
is that a genuine peace of mutual 
accommodation is possible, even 
soon, if all the interested parties, 
including the United States, work 
hard enough toward a fair and 
comprehensive deal for all. 

Credible public opinion polls 
among both Israelis and Palestinians 
reveal that clear majorities want a 
resumption of serious, comprehen- 


What is both surprising 
and encouraging is that 
most Palestinians and 
most Israelis who pro- 
fess a desire for peace 
(roughly two-thirds 

on each side) are in 
remarkable agreement 
on what the basic out- 
line of a mutually 
acceptable peace 


deal would look like. 


sive peace negotiations. They don’t 
have much faith in “cease-fires” 
or “reorganization of security forces” 
or “reform of the Palestine 
Authority’—or any other stopgap, 
intermediate, “confidence-building” 
measures. They want to see a careful- 
ly considered, fairly negotiated “pack- 
age deal” put on the table. And then 
they want a full, searching public 
debate—to be followed by an up or 
down vote in whatever decision-mak- 
ing process either side chooses and is 
prepared to live with. 


What is both surprising and encour- 
aging is that most Palestinians and 
most Israelis who profess a desire for 
peace (roughly two-thirds on each 
side) are in remarkable agreement on 
what the basic outline of a mutually 
acceptable peace deal would look like. 
During three visits to the area during 
the first half of 2002, even at the 
height of the violence in Ramallah, 
Jenin and Bethlehem, I heard from 
both sides the same poignant witti- 
cism: “Of course, there’s light at the 
end of the tunnel. We can see that 
light very clearly; both of us can. It’s 
just that we can’t find the tunnel.” 

Ask for a sketch of what is seen in 
that light and you get, from both sides, 
a virtually identical vision of the key 
provisions of a workable, mutually 
acceptable agreement: 


« Two states, Israel and Palestine, 
living side by side in peace, with 
extensive and close economic, cultur- 
al, and political relations. 

« The two capitals for the two states 
in the one, holy city of Jerusalem: El 
Quds (the traditional Arabic name 
for Jerusalem), home for the 
200,000 Palestinians of East 
Jerusalem on about 20 percent of the 
city’s total area; and Jewish West 
Jerusalem, home for _ roughly 
500,000 Israeli Jewish residents, 
with about 80 percent of the total 
municipal territory. 

« Permanent borders between 
Israel and Palestine to be drawn 
along the so-called Green Line that 
marked the armistice boundary from 
the end of the fighting in 1949 until 
the beginning of the Six Day War 
of June 1967. Recognizing the sub- 
stantial post-1967 Jewish expansion 
onto Arab lands adjacent to older 
Israeli neighborhoods, however, the 
Palestinians would accept the annex- 
ation by Israel of these newer urban 
districts (now populated by approxi- 
mately 200,000 Jewish residents). 
In exchange, the new Palestinian 
state would receive from Israel a 


compensatory transfer of lands along 
the border, in places and under 
terms to be mutually determined. 

- Evacuation over a three-to-five- 
year period of most Jewish settle- 
ments in the West Bank and all 
in Gaza, and relocation in compara- 
ble housing inside Israel of dis- 
placed Jewish families, with ample 
compensation. 

¢ Claims of the right of return for 
Palestinians who were themselves 
displaced from homes and proper- 
ties inside Israel (or are heirs of 
persons who sustained such losses) 
would be satisfied through provi- 
sions for settlement in any area 
within the boundaries of the state of 
Palestine, or assistance in resettling 
in any other country that admits 
them. All would be provided appro- 
priate and substantial compensation 
for properties lost due to the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict and the 
establishment of Israel. 

« Access to holy places in Jerusalem 
and to religious institutions and 
monuments within both Palestine 
and Israel would be unrestricted. The 
issue of sovereignty over the Western 
Wall, sacred to Jews, and the adjoin- 
ing Temple Mount (known to Arabs 
as Haram al Sharif: The Noble 
Sanctuary), site of the Dome of the 
Rock and the Aqsa Mosque, can be 
laid to rest by creative diplomatic 
language. There could be a joint state- 
ment that both states affirm the 
ultimate sovereignty of God over 
those long-honored holy sites in the 
Old City. There is broad agreement 
that face-saving formulations can be 
found that would minimize commu- 
nal sensitivities about the issue of 
holy sites. Care for and control of 
them cannot be seen as an insupera- 
ble barrier to peace. 

¢ It would be wise to state explicitly 
that the peace embodies commit- 
ments to respect, and to avoid the 
crossing of, “Red Lines” of vital 
importance to both parties to the 
agreement. 
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¢ For the Israelis, it is essential that 
any agreement reached with the 
Palestinians should not contain any 
provision that would allow an influx 
of Arab Palestinians into Israel and 
thus threaten the permanence of a 
Jewish majority within the state of 
Israel. Even the most dovish Israelis 
declare they would never accept any 
peace that would lead to Jews becom- 
ing a minority in their Jewish state. 

« For the Palestinians, it is equally 
important that the new state of 
Palestine have control of territory that 
has geographic contiguity: it should 
not be cut up into separated cantons 
divided by Israeli military roads 
connecting permanent Jewish settle- 
ments established on confiscated 
Arab lands and guarded by Israeli 
troops. That is the situation that has 
developed steadily over the past thirty 
years and has contributed to the 
endless violence. The Palestinians 
have seen the Jewish settlements as 
a scheme for permanent occupation 
and the prelude to an eventual mass 
expulsion of Arabs from the West 
Bank and Gaza. Even some Jewish 
members of Knesset now publicly 
say: “If we want to have peace, we 
must give up the settlements; we 
should never have allowed them.” 


At the most fundamental level, 
there must be agreement on the 
answer to this basic question: Whose 
land is it, anyway? 

To that there can be only one 
answer: It belongs to both peoples. By 
history, by right, and by political 
necessity, it must be shared. Most 
Israelis and most Palestinians know 
and accept this as the elementary 
reality. Most people within the leader- 
ship ranks agree, as well. 

It is estimated that no more than 
20 percent of the Palestinians and a 
similar percentage of Israelis still live 
in that dream world of religious 
fanaticism and nationalist chauvin- 
ism that inspires doomed hopes for 
total victory. The Arabs will never 


destroy Israel and expel the Jews. The 
Israelis will never carry out ethnic 
cleansing of the Palestinians and 
drive most of those who remain 
across the borders into Jordan or any 
other Arab state. 

Today, the overwhelming majority 
of both Israelis and Palestinians 
share these convictions: 


« Neither side can win total victory 
in this struggle. 

¢ The violence has to stop. 

« Too many of our best people are 
moving away. 

To rebuild our shattered 
economies, to revive the vital tourism 
business, to bring in foreign invest- 
ments again, we need peace. 

« Our old political leaders are stuck 
in old ways of thinking, they have let 
us down, and they should be replaced. 

« We want to get on with our lives. 

« We need a chance to develop a 
broader vision of peace and coopera- 
tion so that we can make this truly a 
shared quiet, stable, and prosperous 
Holy Land. 


These are the simple practical con- 
cerns and desires of ordinary people. 

Their leaders, and the leaders of the 
international community—includ- 
ing, most urgently, the political and 
religious leaders of the United 
States—must seize the opportunity to 


Yarko (Israeli) and Faraj (Palestinian) from Promises; see review below. 


WWW. PROMISESPROJECT.ORG 


THE PROMISES FILM PROJECT 
go-minute film 

1442A Walnut Street, No. 476 Berkeley, 

CA 94709. www.promisesproject.org 

See website for rental info. Available for 
institutional purchase in February 2003. 
[The producers ask peopie not to use home- 
made tapes of the incomplete PBS version.] 


Few things are more powerful or pro- 
found than seeing through the eyes of 
children. The Academy Award-nominated 
Promises gives us a glimpse into the lives, 
feelings, ideas, and dreams of seven Israeli 
and Palestinian children. The movie stays 
close to the hearts of the children (who are 
both similar and different, but sincere in 
their anger and pain and joys) and away 
from political analysis and _ diatribe. 
Because of this, it is as funny and innocent 
as it is hopeful and heartwrenching. 


—EP 


support these desires. For those will- 
ing to take off their smoke-dimmed 
glasses and look, the light at the end 
of the tunnel is clearly visible. CO 


EARLHAM COLLEGE PiUBLICATIONS OFFICE 


Landrum Bolling. 
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A Declaration of Interdependence 


ecurity? A dicey proposition at 
best in a fluid biological world 
whose only constant is change. 

Nature seeks a state of dynamic equi- 
librium born of the quantum twins 
Fuzzy and Flux. Life has permeable 
membranes with only the most con- 
ditional of boundaries oscillating 
with the incessant flow of matter and 
energy, the two flickering faces of co- 
evolution. 

Ecology is the superb art of relation- 
ships, and the only quasi-security lies in 
cultivating and honoring their intricate, 
idiosyncratic web, navigating by the 
evolutionary North Star of symbiosis. 

In Something New Under the Sun: 
An Environmental History of the 
Twentieth Century World (2001; W.W. 
Norton), historian J. R. McNeill con- 
cluded that indeed there is something 
new under the sun: the sheer tonnage 
of the human enterprise. The century 
was mightily unusual in several ways 
as a time of vast environmental 
change that leaves us with volatile 
consequences: 

1. The century was unique in the 
intensity of environmental transfor- 
mation and the centrality of human 
effort in provoking it. 

2. Our ways of living are specifically 
adapted to our current circum- 
stances — including the present 
climate, the abundance of cheap 
energy and cheap fresh water, rapid 
population growth, and even more 
rapid economic growth. 

. And lastly, these preferences are not 
easily adaptable should our circum- 
stances change. 

For long-term biological success, 
the best survival strategy is to be very 
adaptable, pursue diverse sources of 


by Kenny Ausubel | 


subsistence, and optimize resilience. 
Yet now we find ourselves having lim- 
ited our adaptability to a very narrow 
set of parameters whose very nature is 
to create instability and undermine 
the brittle structures of human affairs 
on which we’ve come to rely. 

Our unsustainable civilization is 
quite simply on a collision course with 
the natural world. Fritjof Capra has 
predicted that “Concern with the envi- 
ronment will no longer be one of 
many single issues. It will move to the 
center of the stage. It will become the 
context of our lives, our businesses, 
our politics.” 

Scientific consensus now tells us 
we can expect climate change fueled 
by the petrochemical metabolism to 
progress from two to ten times faster 
in this century than in the last. The 
North Pole is melting for the first 
time in 50 million years, three times 
faster than computer models predict- 
ed. Even more telling is the folly that 
this meltdown was discovered by 
tourists, not data jockeys.' A ten-fold 
increase is beyond our comprehen- 
sion in its cascade of effects, from the 
collapse of agriculture to the demise 
of coastal megacities, tidal waves of 
ecological refugees, and _ swiftly 
migrating disease patterns. Some 
insurance analysts project that cli- 
mate change alone could bankrupt 
the world economy by 2065. 

The spiking biodiversity crash 
threatens a fifth to two-thirds of the 
world’s species in the next hundred 
years. We are shredding the fabric of 
evolutionary resilience just when it is 
needed most. 

Public health is showing serious 
strains from the 80,000 or so syn- 


thetic chemicals now suffusing the 
most intimate tissues of the world, 
leaving mother’s breast milk so toxic 
that it could not legally be sold on 
store shelves in many countries. This 
brand of biological warfare is ulti- 
mately more frightening than the one 
in the news because it’s universal, 
pervasive, and socially acceptable. 

And not least, the winner-take- 
all globalized corporate economy is 
conducting a liquidation sale of 
natural capital, leaving in the dust 
billions of losers with little left to lose. 
In 1984, American economist 
Julian Simon cheerfully forecast 
seven billion years of economic 
srowth—only the extinction of the 
sun could cloud the horizon. But eco- 
nomic growth hasn't adjusted to the 
altered conditions it begat. 

War and perceived threats to 
national security generated the 
world’s military-industrial complexes, 
whose environmental consequences 
have been almost unimaginable in 
scale and scope. Ironically, today 
some CIA analysts believe that a dis- 
turbed environment represents the 
greatest national security threat of all, 
a hostile power that we ourselves have 
provoked.3 

Meanwhile, corporate media 
monopolies dumb down entire soci- 
eties with fast-food news and weapons 
of mass distraction. 

These kinds of trends are weaving a 
dreadful tapestry that Chris Bright of 
the Worldwatch Institute calls the 
“Nemesis Effect.” The consequences 
of the interactions of all these key- 
stone systems are simply unknowable. 
On a mundane level, toxicologists 
study the effect of just one chemical, 
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but never the heady cocktail of toxic 
synergy in which we actually live with 
them in the real world. Imagine what 
happens when you warm the planet, 
shred in some biodiversity, slice and 
dice the collective immune system, 
and invite six billion to the table. 

As David Suzuki has said, “we are 
tearing a hole in the fabric of life big 
enough for the future to fall through.” 

If there is a single message in all this 
turmoil, it’s that the web of life is infi- 
nitely interconnected. We have made a 
basic systems error in believing that we 
are somehow separate from the natur- 
al world, or from one another. Many of 
our planet’s previous major civiliza- 
tions have met their demise because of 
ecological collapse. It’s time to make 
peace with our home. 

Just as McNeill observes, one thing 
the chain of events since September 11 
has revealed is just how absurdly 
brittle and vulnerable our basic 
human systems are. Centralized 
command-and-control structures, top- 
down toxic high technologies, and 
globalized monocultures characterize 
a dysfunctional civilization at odds 
with the decentralized intelligence 
of living systems. 

The good news is that for the most 
part the answers to our problems are 
present. A vibrant culture of innova- 
tive solutions is being born out of 
this cataclysm, and it’s spreading. 
The models percolate up from the 
deep wisdom of the natural world. 
Extraordinary human creativity focus- 
ed on problem solving is exploding the 
mythology of despair. 

The people I’ve come to call 
Bioneers are biological pioneers from 
across a wide range of fields who have 
peered deep into the heart of living 
systems to see what we can learn from 
four billion years of evolution. Some 
of their guiding principles are the 
Earth’s solar economy, kinship, diver- 
sity, symbiosis, community, and a 
food web that makes no waste. These 
are the true biotechnologies. The 


underlying biological principles can 
also serve as inspiring metaphors for 
social strategies toward creating 
just, humane and secure societies. 
Together they amount to a Declaration 
of Interdependence. 

At the core of many of our self- 
induced threats to national and world 
security is the fossil fool economy. We 
need to hasten the extinction of petro- 
chemicals, a process that is in fact 
underway. For starters, that system 


would fail financially without direct 
annual global subsidies of $300 bil- 
lion and free pollution. 

The emerging alternative energy 
industry may well mimic the vertigi- 
nous expansion of the oil industry just 
100 years ago. Wind and solar photo- 
voltaics grew around ten-fold in the 
past ten years. 

While the political class in the US 
tries to march us backward into the 
future carrying a sack of coal, much of 
the rest of the developed world is 
going green. Iceland is the first nation 
entirely powering its electricity with 
renewable energy. Germany has com- 
mitted to doubling its economy by 
2060 on half the power, using mostly 
renewable energy. Japan has seized 
the global market on photovoltaic 
cells. Denmark is the world’s leading 
wind producer, a profitable industry 
employing more people than its entire 
fishing and shipbuilding sectors. 


Sweden will close a second nuclear 


— 


1. Johnn Noble Wilford, “Ages-Old Polar Icecap is Melting, Scientists Find.” New York Times, August 19, 2000. 
2. Theo Colborn, et al, Our Stolen Future. 1997; Plume Publishing. 
3. “2015 Outlook: Enough Food, Scarce Water, Porous Borders,” New York Times, December 15, 2000. 


reactor in 2003 in its plan to phase 
out nuclear energy by 2010. Germany 
has committed to a phase-out of its 
nuclear plants. It’s worth remember- 
ing that those four hijacked airplanes 
on September 11 flew perilously close 
to twelve separate nuclear plants, and 
that no private insurer will touch the 
103 nukes in this country. 

Wind power from seven Northern 
Plains states alone could provide all 
the nation’s electricity needs. The 
North Sea winds have enough force to 
power much of Europe. Solar collec- 
tors in just 2 per cent of the world’s 
deserts could supply the hydrogen 
needed for the world’s current energy 
consumption. Energy efficiency is of 
course the single most cost-effective 
approach, capable of halving our ener- 
gy use by itself. 

All this technology is here now. 
Solar, wind, and hydrogen technolo- 
gies are infinitely better proven than 
any Missile Defense Shield and they 
will give us true national security by 
removing the choke collar of OPEC 
and our own oiligarchy. The only 
energy crisis is the energy to make the 
transition happen faster. 

But this struggle is also about politi- 
cal power. Around the world today 
people are rising up in defense of the 
Earth and demanding a democratic 
process for the decisions that affect 
our lands, communities, and lives. 

There are many deep wounds to 
heal, not least those of the human spir- 
it. The transformation we’re embark- 
ing on demands a change of heart, an 
empathic connection with the fullness 
of the living Earth. For security, 
inquire within. “O 


Kenny Ausubel is 
an award-winning 
writer, filmmaker 
and social entre- 
preneur. He is 
founder and presi- 
dent of Bioneers. 
His most recent 
books include 

The Bioneers: A 
Declaration of interdependence (2001; 
Chelsea Green) and When Healing Becomes 
A Crime (2000; Healing Arts Press). 
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SECURITY 
| 


| 


To live in this world 

you must be able 

to do three things: 

to love what is mortal; 

to hold it 

against your bones knowing 

your own life depends on it; 

and, when the time comes to let 
it go, 

| to let it go. 

| —Mary Oliver 


often feel like Theseus entering the labyrinth and 
meeting the minotaur. In my case, the monster is envi- 
ronmental damage. And like Theseus, I wonder will we 
make it out of the labyrinth? Or will we be destroyed? 

This is a security issue. It’s not about security from terror- 
ist attacks coming suddenly from outside. Rather, it’s about 
protecting human health, our food and water supplies, and 
the environment from harmful consequences of our own 
decisions—consequences that could last for many genera- 
tions or longer. 

In the Greek tale, Theseus, king of Athens, decided to 
accompany the young men and women who were to be sacri- 
ficed as part of a peace deal between Athens and Crete to 
atone for the terrorist killing of Cretan King Minos’s son. 
After his son’s killing, Minos had stepped up the conflict 
between the two nations by using a form of biological warfare 
that some believe might have been anthrax. 

Theseus had an inkling of the danger he was going to face 
when he entered the labyrinth, but he lacked the tools to deal 
with the challenge. Fortunately, he fell in love with King 
Minos’s daughter Ariadne. She gave him both a sword and a 
ball of string to find his way back out of the labyrinth. 

The Germans have a word for addressing what may be a dif- 
ficult future, such as facing minotaurs in labyrinths: Vorsorge, 


YONG-LIM KiM. USED WITH PERMISSION. 


which literally means “forecaring.” In many ways it is a com- 
mand, like “Winterize! Take a ball of string!” Less literally 
translated Vorsorge means “precaution” or “precautionary.” 
This simple word was transformed into Vorsorgeprinzip 
(“Precautionary Principle” in English), a keystone for a whole 
new vision of international environmental law and policy. The 
Precautionary Principle, predicated on scientific uncertainty 
and the likelihood of harm, instructs us to take precautionary 
action before we encounter danger. | would argue that it is 
one of a handful of ideas with truly transformative power. 
The Precautionary Principle is decidedly different from the 
current approach to environmental decision-making. In the 
first place it goes beyond measure-and-manage-risk methods 
that presume we can predict all the consequences and tweak 
the system to cope with whatever harm results from our activ- 
ities. Taking precautionary actions means that we prevent 
damage, rather than measuring and managing risk while we 
stack up the dead bodies. More important, the Precautionary 
Principle is the rare environmental tool that couples science 
with ethics. It asks us what do we care about? What do we want 
to protect? What do we love more than money or convenience? 
For thirty years, the Principle has been used in Europe 
where it is a part of the ethos, a philosophy and way of living 
and acting in the world. In the United States it is best known 
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(when it is known at all) as a provision 
in the preamble to the 1992 environ- 
mental treaty known as the Rio 
Declaration: “Where there are threats 
of serious or irreversible damage, lack 
of full scientific certainty shall not 
be used as a reason for postponing 
cost-effective measures to prevent 
environmental degradation.” 

This rather abstract sentence, stated 
in negative, passive language, has 
been the source of immense con- 


tention and controversy, particularly | 


in US international trade circles, 
because trade representatives fear that 
countries will use the Precautionary 
Principle to prevent trade in com- 
modities such as genetically modified 
organisms. In fact, the US is so 


incensed that its biotechnology or | 


srowth-hormone-laden beef might be 


rejected, that it refused to even allow | 


mention of the Principle in a footnote 
in the Risk Analysis Principles for 
food safety drafted by the internation- 
al food 
Alimentarius. 

The US knows full well that requir- 


standards body, Codex | 


ing scientific certainty before taking | 


action against a new technology is a 
labyrinthine dead end, resulting in no 
action. What is so difficult for the US 
to swallow is the possibility that food 
safety decisions will be made by 
erring on the side of safety rather than 
on the side of trade. 

The definition of the Precautionary 
Principle has always included the 
same simple elements of uncertainty, 
harm, and precautionary action. But 
until 1998 it didn’t have a robust intel- 
lectual framework for implementing 


it in day-to-day environmental deci- 
sions. In 1998 the Science and 
Environmental Health Network 
helped convene the Wingspread con- 
ference to activate the Precautionary 
Principle. 

The Wingspread definition of the 
Precautionary Principle is as follows: 
“When an activity raises threats of 
harm to human health or the environ- 
ment, precautionary measures should 
be taken even if some cause-and-effect 
relationships are not fully established 
scientifically.” 

The Wingspread Statement goes 


on to lay out four elements of | 


implementation. 

First, people have a duty to take 
anticipatory action to prevent harm. 

Second, the burden of proof for a 
new technology, process, activity, or 
chemical lies with the proponents, not 
with the public. The assumption is 
that for some technologies or activi- 
ties—especially when shrouded by 
trade secrets or patents—the propo- 
nent has (or should have) more infor- 
mation about the potential harms, as 
well as the uncertainties, and so has a 
greater obligation to prevent damage. 
The corollary is that if the technology 
does cause damage, the polluter, not 
the public, must pay for damage. 

Third, people have an obligation to 
examine “a full range of alternatives” 
before starting a new activity— 
whether it is using a new chemical or 
a new technology. This parallels the 
National Environmental Policy Act’s 
requirement to evaluate options if a 
federal activity poses a potential for 
environmental harm. It helps to 
expand our choices by asking, “If this 
activity is potentially harmful, do we 
have other options that are less 
destructive?” 

Fourth, decisions applying the 
Precautionary Principle must be 
“open, informed, and democratic” 
and “must include affected parties.” 
The choice of what precautionary 
actions to take and when they 
should be taken must be left in the 


hands of the people. 

These methods for implementing 
the Precautionary Principle work best 
within the context of a goal or a vision 
guided by values. We can decide what 
kind of world we want to live in rather 
than follow the tired platitudes of 
those promoting some hollow notion 
of inevitable progress. What if we 
decided that we wanted a world free of 
biological terrorism and warfare? 
What if we decided collectively that 
the Dead Zone in the Gulf of Mexico 
needed to be restored? Or what if we 
decided that we wanted more 
monarch butterfly habitat rather than 
just arguing about whether Bt corn 
kills monarchs? And what if we decid- 
ed that no child of any species should 
be born or live with toxic chemicals in 
her body? 

By setting a creative and visionary 
goal we can walk through the steps of 
the Precautionary Principle and ask 
what we know and don’t know and 
begin to take precautionary actions to 
prevent harm. 

The US trails much of the world 
in considering the Precautionary 
Principle. It was introduced in Europe 
in the 1980s, and became the basis for 
the 1987 treaty that bans dumping of 
toxic substances in the North Sea. A 
srowing number of Swedish and 
German environmental laws are 
based on it, and the Germans and 
Swedes have since developed new, 
cleaner technologies that they can 
now export. The town of Hudson in 
Canada banned the cosmetic use of 
pesticides; the ban was upheld by the 
Canadian Supreme Court, on the 
basis of the Precautionary Principle. 

To date, no legislation using the 
Precautionary Principle has been 
passed by any US state. The Los 
Angeles Unified School District 
is using the Principle, along with 
integrated pest management, to 
guide its pesticide use. As a result, it 
has reduced pesticides, particularly 
herbicides on playgrounds. The San 
Francisco Commission on_ the 
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Environment is drafting legisla- 
tion that it hopes to present to 
the city’s board of supervisors 
later this year. 

Critics of the Principle (often from 
biotech or chemical companies) 
charge that the Precautionary 
Principle is dangerous because it will 
prevent the development of new med- 
icines or other technologies that could 
save or improve lives. Some even say 
that it could not be implemented if it 
had to pass its own criteria. 

The Principle does not ask us to for- 
bid a product or technology simply 
because it might conceivably someday 
be harmful. It does say that when sci- 
entific evidence gives us good reason 
to believe that an activity, technology, 
or substance may be harmful, we 
should act to prevent harm. 

The purpose of the Principle is not to 
serve as a dead end, but rather as a 
method to redirect traffic. Sometimes 
the effort to prevent harm will lead to 
finding safer, more effective, better alter- 


natives than the first one proposed. 
Another way to approach this is to 
ask how we can say yes to proposals. 
One way might be analogous to 
Stewart Brand and Kevin Kelly’s “long 
bet” [Whole Earth, Summer 2002]. We 
can say yes by employing perfor- 
mance bonds, long bets, and so on. 
Let a biotech company put up a per- 
formance bond for its products. If the 
product hasn’t caused damage in 
twenty-five years, they get the bond 
back with interest. If it does cause 
harm, the public doesn’t have to pay. 
I’ve been working on _ the 
Precautionary Principle for five years 
now. But I learned a lot more about 
precaution after September 11 and the 
subsequent anthrax mailings. When 
our safety is clearly threatened, we 
turn instinctively to precautionary 
suidelines. Everyone from Tom 
Daschle to John Ashcroft and George 
Bush was telling the public that we all 
had to take precautions like watching 
for white powder in the mail. A sign 


posted on the door of the Senate build- 
ing closed for anthrax cleanup read, 
“closed as a precautionary measure.” 
In addition, questions about how to 
prepare for and prevent terrorism 
raised key issues of public health and 
national security policy. What kind of 
public health infrastructure do we 
need to monitor and treat public 
health for strange new diseases? Is 
national security enhanced through 
secrecy or open information about 
possible threats? Many state and fed- 
eral officials began inventorying 
opportunities for mayhem and took 
what they described as precautionary 
measures to prevent attacks on water 
supplies, nuclear power plants, and 
bridges. We debated whether notify- 
ing the public was crying “wolf” or 
part of democratic participation. We 
took hold of the ball of string so we 
could find our way through the vast 
unknowns. We were practicing the 
Precautionary Principle. “© 


BEAUTY AND THE PRECAUTIONARY PRINCIPLE 


by James Hillman 


Beauty...prompts action. That is, the naive aesthetic 
response leads on to aesthetic protest against ugliness on the 
one hand, and on the other to aesthetic desire to preserve, 
protect and resiere the beautiful. Of course, the various 
attempts to conserve can turn into reactionary conservatism 
hostile to technological change. But going backwards is not 
the intention of the aesthetic response, nor of precaution.... 

Here we must distinguish the moment of arrested move- 
ment from an identification with the arrest itself, as if beau- 
ty must stand still. But beauty, like caution, is not meant to 
stand still. The saying is not “Don’t leap,” but “Look before 
you leap.” Beauty means only for us to arrest for a moment 
the senseless insensitive forward thrust, in order to open the 
senses by inviting the aesthetic response. Then, as the 
arresting moment flees, the principle of precaution can 
incorporate into its innovative explorations an aesthetic 
awareness, insisting that any plan or project does not 
neglect the demand that beauty makes, or the deleterious 
effects of ugliness. 

...Were our aesthetic responses to awaken, we would 


not need the admonitions implied by the principle of 


precaution—not even Hippocratic warnings and Socratic 
omens. The individual human’s aesthetic response would 
alter the very course of history and the shape of things we 
live among. 

Our noses too, and our eyes and ears, are political instru- 
ments, protesters. An aesthetic response is a political action. 
Like the daimon of Socrates who indicates only what not to 
do, we too know instinctively, aesthetically, when a fish stinks, 
when the sense of beauty is offended. Standing for these 
moments—and these moments occur each day, within every 
airless office building, seated in each crippling chair, inun- 
dated by senseless noise and fattened on industrial food— 
standing for our responses, these aesthetic reverberations of 
truth in the soul, may be the primary civic act of the citizen, 
the origin of caution and of the Precautionary Principle itself 
with its warnings to stop, look and listen. 


James Hillman is a Jungian psychologist whose many books include the best- 
selling The Soul’s Code. Extracts here are from “The Virtues of Caution,” by 
James Hillman, first published in Resurgence 213, www.resurgence.org. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Working for five years with 

the Principle has taught me: 

1) Prevention is wiser and 
less costly than repair- 
ing damage. 

2) Consider worst case sce- 
narios carefully. Low- 
probability, high-risk 
events not only follow 
Murphy’s law, they fol- 
low statistical probability. 
If we regularly truck 
shipments of high level- 
radioactive waste across 
the United States, there 
will be an accident, 
some time, some place. 

3) Put certainty on a slid- 
ing scale rather than 
treat it as an absolute. If 
the potential harm is 
serious you need to take 
action even if you are 
less certain about the 
probability or magni- 
tude of the harm. Levels 
of evidence needed to 


PROTECTING PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 
implementing the 
Precautionary Principle 
Carolyn Raffensperger and 
Joel Tickner, eds. 
1999: 383 pp. $30 
Island Press 

Articles and papers from 
the 1998 Wingspread con- 
ference on implementing 
the Precautionary Principle. 


“edited by Camniyn Raffonspenter aed 


Precautionary Principle Lessons 


prove something depend 
on the severity of poten- 
tial harm and what you 
want to accomplish. 

4) Foster the conditions 
that encourage foresee- 
ability (openness, free- 
flowing information, 
protecting minority-view 
science). We failed to 
predict some problems 
like CFCs damaging the 
ozone layer, but that 
doesn’t mean they were 
unforeseeable. 

5) Timing is everything. 
The higher the stakes, 
the more important it is 
to take precautionary 
action sooner rather 
than later. If a toddler is 
in the middle of the road 
we don’t wait to see if a 
car is six blocks or two 
blocks away. 

6) Science isn’t the only 
way to know something. 


The best compilation of 
philosophical thinking and 
efforts to derive working 
applications of the Principle. 


SCIENCE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


Network (SEHN) 

3704 W. Lincoln Way #282, 
Ames IA, 50014. 
www.sehn.org 


The place Carolyn 
Raffensperger hangs her hat, 
SEHN is a North American 
environmental consortium 
and think tank concerned 
with the interface of science, 
ethics, and the environment. 


Aesthetics and ethics are 
useful guides when the 
way forward is uncertain 
(see James Hillman, 
page 37). If it’s a beauti- 
ful solution, it’s more 
trustworthy than an ugly 
solution. If it’s a respect- 
ful, compassionate solu- 
tion, it’s more trustwor- 
thy than a disrespectful, 
hostile solution. 

7) Concentrating precious 
things (people) or harm- 
ful things (radioactive 
waste or hog manure in 
lagoons) increases the 
chances for major dam- 
age in the event of an 
unexpected problem. 
Scale determines 
whether a problem will 
be a minor disturbance 
or a catastrophe. Large- 
scale activities 
(monocropping of corn, 
large consumption of 
fossil fuels) will cause 
trouble some time, 
some place. 


Besides its promotion of the 
Precautionary Principle, 
SEHN’s focuses inciude eco- 
logical medicine, science in 
the courts, managing human 
activities in ecosystems, and 
the practice of science in the 
public interest. 


THE PRECAUTIONARY 


PRINCIPLE 

A Handbook 

Joel Tickner, Carolyn 
Raffensperger, and 

Nancy Myers 

1998; 23 pp. Downloadable 
from SEHN website. 


An easily accessible 
introduction to the philoso- 
phy, history, methods, and 
process of the Precaution- 
ary Principle. 


8) Favor actions that keep 
options open. Favor 
actions that allow for 
experimentation. Favor 
actions that can be mon- 
itored and reversed if 
there are unintended 
consequences. 

9) When the science is 
uncertain, switch sci- 
ences: map relation- 
ships rather than mea- 
sure things (as Fritjof 
Capra urges) or move 
from toxicology to evolu- 
tionary biology. Rigid 
dependence on one dis- 
cipline or scientific tool 
blinds us to the clues in 
other disciplines. 

10) Act out of love rather 
than fear or hate. Hate 
is extremely powerful, 
breeding revenge, dam- 
age, and loss. Love is 
more powerful, breed- 
ing restoration, healing, 


and protection. —CR 


Carolyn Raffensperger, M.A., }.D., is 
executive director of the Science 
and Environmental Health Network 
(see left). She works from her home 
base in Ames, lowa, when she is 
not traveling the worid as an 
activist and consultant. 
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HOMELAND SECURITY 
MUST INCLUDE FOOD SECURITY 


or most of us, “homeland security” means re ia 


security from terror, improving airline safety, | 
renewed military defense. | 

I think we now need to make sure that homeland 
security also includes food security. We must ensure a 
secure and safe and regional food supply. We have to think in 
a new way about where our food comes from, and how we can 
ensure that everyone in a large yet vulnerable city like New 
York, or in smaller suburban or rural communities, has 
enough to eat, and access to their own cultural foods. 

Americans take for granted a global food system that 
brings all kinds of food from all over the world to anyone who 
can afford them. Yet the real threat to US food security is the 
inability to produce our own food, close to our homes. 
Military terrorism is in all our minds, but what happens when 
terrorists are able to corrupt large food and water systems or 
destroy bridges and transportation systems on which our pre- 
sent globalized and vulnerable food security depends? 

We must begin thinking seriously about “food miles.” In 
our present food system, the food we eat travels on average 
about 1,200 miles. This makes our food system tremendously 
vulnerable in the field, in storage, or in transit. We get a fore- 
taste of this threat when an area is afflicted by natural disasters 
such as floods, droughts, or hurricanes. In the changed world 
after September 11, that kind of threat can touch all of us. 

How can we make effective changes? Every community 
should be able to produce at least a third of the food required 
by its residents. At present, in many cases, less than five 
percent is produced. Every community should have a food 
system that connects producers, processors, distributors and 
eaters. This would demand a rethinking of agriculture, from 
industrial farming and large-scale production, to a multiplic- 
ity of small-scale farms, with vegetables and animals, and 
a revitalized marketing system. 

The good news is that the seeds of this new food 
system are already present. Farmers markets where citizens 
have access to regional food are springing up all over the 
country. There are now around 1,000 CSA (Community 
Supported Agriculture) initiatives in the US, reaching 
100,000 people. The Farm to School movement connects 
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. schools and colleges to local farmers and brings fresh 

| food to student cafeterias. Urban agriculture—grow- 

» / ing food in and around cities—is spreading. 

; Be Consumers are using their food dollars to support 

~ organic production and the humane treatment of live- 
stock, not factory farms. 


FOOD SECURITY AND WORLD PEACE 


Just before her untimely death, I interviewed Robyn Van 
En, one of the pioneers of community-supported agriculture 
in the United States. “Eating from a regional food supply,” 
she said, “would be a real step toward world peace....Growing 
food is the common thread throughout the world, in that 
everybody eats. It connects everyone across all party lines, all 
ethnic and religious differences.” 

Robyn spoke of the multinational food companies who 
control so much of the food and extract it from starving coun- 
tries to stockpile it somewhere else until the market changes. 
“If every place in the whole wide world had its own regional 
food supply and its own regional food security, the world would 
be a very different place. It would be different if people just did 
not have power over others to manipulate them with food.” 

The breeding ground of terrorism is poverty, hunger, 
and hopelessness. The nearly two billion people who survive 
on less than two dollars a day are outside the market. 
Biotechnology companies claim they can feed the hungry, 
and [commodities and agricultural technology giant Archer 
Daniels Midland] calls itself “Supermarket to the World.” Yet 
these are empty words for the billions of poor people in the 
world outside the corporate market. 

A hungry world is indeed a dangerous place. Only when 
our food policies begin with the hopes and dreams—as well 
as the knowledge and skills—of the urban and rural poor of 
the world, will we build true food security and this will be a 
huge step toward homeland security and world peace. “© 


Peter Mann is international coordinator for WHY (World Hunger Year) and a 
member of the board of the Community Food Security Coalition (CFSC; see 
access page 39). A slightly longer version of this statement appeared in the 
winter 2002 issue of CFSC’s Community Food Security News. 
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FOOD SECURITY RESOURCES 


COMMUNITY FOOD SECURITY 
COALITION 

$35 annual membership includes subscrip- 
tion to Community Food Security News 

(4 issues/year). 

PO Box 209, Venice, CA 90294 
310/822-5410, www.foodsecurity.org 


CFSC promotes system-based solutions to 
food and farming problems. Among its many 
activities, it engages in policy advocacy, pro- 
vides technical assistance to organizations, 
organizes regional coalitions, conducts 
research and educational programs, and 
publishes reports and other publications. 


Fatal Harvest 

The Tragedy of Industrial Agriculture 
Andy Kimbrell, ed. 

2002; 384 pp. $45 

The Foundation for Deep Ecology 

and Island Press 


The Fatal Harvest Reader 
The Tragedy of Industrial Agriculture 
Andy Kimbrell, ed. 

2002; 369 pp. $16.95 

The Foundation for Deep Ecology 

and Island Press 


For its latest publication, Fatal Harvest, the 
Foundation for Deep Ecology has assem- 
bled the “A” Team of today’s leading eco- 
logical thinkers to focus on the case for a 
safer, more nutritious, more sustainable, 
and therefore more secure, food system. 


Under the editorship of public interest attor- 
ney and author Andy Kimbrell, over thirty of 
the best known authorities on sustainable 
agriculture, biodiversity, public policy, and 
social justice compare and contrast the lin- 
ear industrial model of agriculture with 

the cyclical biological one. Writers include 
Wendell Berry, Wes Jackson, Vandana 
Shiva, Alice Waters, Peter Warshall, and 
Community Food Security Coalition execu- 


tive director Andy Fisher. 


At first glance, this intelli- 
gent and sumptuously 
designed volume could 
look like a less-serious 
coffee table book, but it 
provides both a startling jolt 
and a remarkable vision for 
agricultural reform. One of 
its many useful features is 
side-by-side visual and verbal comparison 
of crops—rice, walnuts, melons, tomatoes, 
and others—as seen respectively through 
the “industrial eye” and the “agrarian eye.” 


Even those with a blasé attitude about 
where their next meal is coming from will 
find the essays thought-provoking and per- 
suasive. This is an important book that 
should become a textbook for college 
classes on sustainability, community plan- 


FATAL HARVEST 


ning, health, and economics, as well as 
agriculture. Much less interesting, relevant, 
and beautiful textbooks cost just as much, 
but—unlike this one—no one will want to 
hold onto them when the class is over. 


The Fatal Harvest Reader, in a less-expen- 
sive and easier-to-handle size, offers most 
of the essays, without the photographs, 
from the large-format, heavily illustrated 
Fatal Harvest. 

—Janet Brown 


66 One of the primary results—and one of 
the primary needs—of industrialism is the 
separation of people and places and 
products from their histories. To the extent 


FATAL HARVEST 


that we participate in the industrial economy, 
we do not know the histories of our families 
or of our habitats or of our meals. This is an 
economy, and in fact a culture, of the one- 
night stand.” —WENDELL Berry, “THE WHOLE 
HORSE: THE PRESERVATION OF THE 

AGRARIAN MIND” 


66 The new agriculture recognizes that all 
agriculture is local. Farms are ultimately part 
and parcel of the ecosystems in which they 
are located. There are no global ecosys- 
tems, only local ones. So farming must be 
designed to fit into local ecosystems if it is to 
achieve even a modicum of sustainability. 
—FRED KIRSHENMANN, “SCALE—DOES 
It MATTER?” 


66 Our central challenge for the new mil- 
lennium is to change the global economic 
system which is currently based on fear and 
scarcity, monocultures and monopolies, 
appropriation and dispossession, to a sys- 
tem based on abundance and sharing, 
diversity and decentralization, and respect 
and dignity for all beings. —VANDANA SHivA, 
“MONOCULTURES OF THE MIND” 
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We would like to be genetically modtfied to taste lke Brussels sprouts. 


Changing the Way 


America Farms 

Knowledge and Community in the 
Sustainable Agriculture Movement 
Neva Hassanein 

1999; 216 pp. $35 

University of Nebraska Press 


Much of the knowledge accrued in the sus- 
tainable agriculture movement has been 
the result of farmers—and their neighbors, 
colieagues, and allies—trading advice, 
techniques, and ideas about alternative 
farming and marketing strategies. 
Hassanein focuses on the regional net- 
works that have evolved to meet farmers’ 
needs for information not available from 
scientific reports, university extension ser- 
vices, and other traditional sources. She 
has done a valuable service in document- 
ing the value of both informal networking 
and women’s role in this process. This book 
is part of the University of Nebraska 
Press's “Our Sustainable Future” series, an 
important set of books designed to assist in 
the creation of a more permanent ecology- 
based future. 


—David Kupfer 
66 Most farmers at the turn of the centu- 


ry did not see the development of scientific 
understanding of agriculture as the solution 


FARMING MAGAZINE 


to their severe economic problems, whose 
source they believed lay instead with the 
exploitative tactics of railroads, bankers, 
farm implement industries, and others. 
Farmers’ discontent found expression in 
populist organizations that strongly opposed 
the creation and funding of the agriculture 
research and extension system. They pre- 
ferred their own educational programs 
through which farmers themselves devel- 
oped and shared knowledge. 


66 Networks do not constitute a ready- 
made alternative to the dominant knowledge 
production for sustainable agriculture. They 
create conditions that potentially permit 
mutually beneficial dialogue between 
these different ways of knowledge so that 
the latter might inform each other better. 


Farming Magazine 
People, Land and Community 
$18/year (4 issues). PO Box 85 

Mt. Hope, OH 44660 


Farming Magazine is one avenue for the 
kind of information exchange described in 
Changing the Way America Farms. 
Published in Mt. Hope, Ohio by David Kline 
and friends, Farming is mostly written by 
and for farmers seeking to “celebrate the 
joys of farming well and living well on a 
small and ecologically conscious scale.” 
Advice about farming and the farm house- 
hold; philosophical musings by Wendell 
Berry, Gene Logsdon, and others; a little 
anger; a little humor; all grounded in first- 
person experience. Hopeful reading even 
for the nonfarmers among us. 

—MKS (recommended by 
Carolyn Raffensperger) 


66 It has been said that the true test of a 
sustainable agriculture will be whether we 
can romance our children into farming. In 
order for that to occur three things are crucial: 
1. Our farms must be profitable, 2. We cannot 
be overwhelmed with work all the time, and 3. 
It must be fun. We at Farming Magazine 
believe in this wisdom. —DaviD KLINE 


66 Bananas are a great source of vitamins 
for your roses. Slice the peels and bury a 
few around each rosebush. 

—RL FROM VERMONT 


66 Our farm sits near a small town in a 
world made up mostly of small places— 
places affected by the policies of their gov- 
ernments but seldom consulted or consid- 
ered. This place has been my “homeland” all 
my life, and my family’s for eight genera- 
tions. The government that now wants to talk 
about “homeland security,’ an obnoxious 
phrase, has been working at economically 
destroying our homeland for much of that 
time. —Mary BERRY SMITH 
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Our Farms produced this milk 
WITHOUT the use of ANTIBIOTICS, 
PESTICIDES or HORMONES 


oduced without hormones, antibiotics or pesticides. 
Just milk. The way it should be. 


pene 


www.horizonorganic.com 


* to 9 fot 


If you are in the US, here are your one-year 
chances of dying from... 


..any Cause: I in 117 ...fireworks: I in 21 million 
..heart disease: 1 in 384 ..a Spider, lizard, or snakebite: 
...cancer: I in 514 1 in 54 million 
...Stroke: I in 1,750 ... foodstuffs and poisonous plants: 
..emphysema/ chronic lung tin 90 million 

disease: I in 2,470 ..a Shark attack: 1 in 350 million 


..any accident: I in 2,800 


flu /pneumonia: 1in 3,025 Sources: National Safety Council, National Center 


for Health Statistics, Boston Globe, Florida 


...diabetes: 1 in 4,300 National History Museum. 
...a motor vehicle accident: 
1in 6.200 Probabilities represent the US population in 1998 


er (the most recent year for which statistics are avail- 
anaes c ‘ Ino, able) divided by the number of deaths attributed to 
...kidney disease: I in 10,625 each cause for that year. 


...liver disease: I in 11,040 

... homicide: I in 15,000 CRIME ANGERS 

...drowning: 1 in 68,000 

...medical or surgical complications: EL One-year chances of being 
1 in 84,000 a victim of ... 

...air and space transport: 
I in 390,000 ...a Crime: I in 24 

..excessive cold: 1 in 643,000 ...property crime: 1 in 28 

..excessive heat: I in 721,000 : ..larceny: I in 40 


...drowning in bathtub: .burglary: 1 in 137 
I in 800,000 

...alcohol: 1 in goo,000 

... hunger, thirst, exposure, or neglect: 
tin 1 million 

...in bed or cradle: 1 in 1 million 

...a flood caused by a storm: 1 in 
1.3 million 

..ignition of clothing: 1 in 1.6 million 

...a handgun: 1 in 1.9 million 

..a fall into a hole: 1 in 2.8 million 


...ightning: I in 4.2 million HOW YOUR JOR? 
...a bee sting: 1 in 6 million , 


..violent crime: I in 200 
...auto theft: 1 in 242 
...aggravated assault: 1 in 310 
.. robbery: 1 in 690 

...arson: I in 2,700 

...Fape: I 3,125 

... murder: I in 18,000 


Source: calculated from 2000 FBI Uniform Crime Report 


antibiotics: tin 7 million — Probability of dying at work in one year: 

...an earthquake: 1 in 11 million 

..operations of war: 1 in 16 million Fishermen: 1 in 925 Retail cashiers: 1 in 43,000 

...a dog bite: 1 in 18 million Pilots and navigators: I in 1,000 Social workers: 1 in 52,000 
Garbage collectors: I in 2,350 Bartenders: 1 in 91,000 
Farmers: I in 3,800 Lawyers: 1 in 96,100 
Taxi drivers: I in 4,000 Registered nurses: I in 125,000 
Fire fighters: 1 in 6,500 Accountants and auditors: 
Police: 1 in 8,200 I iN 145,000 
Electricians: I in 9,700 School teachers: 1 in 200,000 
Construction workers: I in 10,000 
Postal workers: I in 34,000 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; 2000 statistics 
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Risk 

A Practical Guide for Deciding What’s 
Really Safe and What’s Really 
Dangerous in the World Around You 
David Ropeik and George Gray 

2002; 458 pp. $16 

Houghton-Mifflin 


The boys at the Harvard Center for Risk 
Analysis are right on the dime with this ref- 
erence book for helping me consider this 
sketchy world. The book does not speak in 
generalities or engage in conjecture. It 
focuses on risks, sexy and not so sexy, 
many of which scare the hell out of me 
(breast implants and caffeine). My favorite 
part is the “Risk Meter,” which indicates 
how much these risks should concern us, 
or whether they should be the catalyst for 
an epidemic of bedwetting by American 
adults. Chapters range from school buses 
to biological weapons to medical errors, 
with resources for each topic. 


There is not a bit of data that can be dis- 

missed as frivolous or fluff. When | become 

aware of a potentially threatening or dan- 

gerous situation | want the straight and 

sterile truth. This book follows through with 

precisely that kind of vital knowledge. 
—Kristi Bruce 


66 Most people are less afraid of risks that 
come from places, people, corporations, or 
governments they trust, and more afraid if 
the risk comes from a source they don't trust. 
Imagine being offered two glasses of clear 
liquid. You have to drink one. One comes 
from Oprah Winfrey. The other comes from a 
chemical company. Most people would 
choose Oprah’s, even though they have no 
facts at all about what's in either glass. 


££ Biologically, microwaves have the same 
effect on human tissue as they have on any- 
thing that contains water. But this heating 
effect occurs only if the tissue is exposed to 
enough microwaves, transmitted with enough 
power....Even the semi-clear window in the 
oven door contains a thin metal mesh, with 
holes big enough to see through but too small 
for the microwaves to escape through....Door 
seals on microwave ovens are especially 
made to ensure that no radiation leaks 
through the seams. As a result, the level of 
microwave radiation outside the oven is too 
weak to produce heating, which is the only 
known way microwaves can harm people. 


Living Dangerously 

Navigating the Risks of Everyday Life 
John H. Ross 

2000; 196 pp. $14 

Perseus Publishing 


In this accessible book on risk and calculat- 
ing risk, John Ross's everyman voice 
allowed me to relate in a way | never could 
have with my icy sociology textbooks. 
Using intimate anecdotes about his family 
and his own experiences, Ross humanizes 
risk ratios and probability theory. He also 
uses examples of everyday occurrences to 
show that every second of our lives is filled 
with risk and unconscious risk analysis, 
from the seemingly harmless act of sleep- 
ing in my bed (400,000 Americans a year 
are injured as a result of an errant heaa- 
board, mattress, or pillow) to the obvious 
risk of smoking two packs of cigarettes a 
day (I quit 436 days ago!). 


RiSK 
Low Medium High 
LIKELIHOOD 
of exposure to hazardous leveis 
CONSEQUENCES: 
Severity, number of victims 
Population-wide, individual levels will vary 
Risk meter for ozone. 
Low Medium High 
LIKELIHOOD 
of exposure to hazardous levels 
CONSEQUENCES: 
Severity, number of victims 
Population-wide, individual leveis will vary 


Risk meter for medical errors. 


Especially in light of recent events, | felt 
encouraged by the book’s advocacy of the 
use of patience, thought, and close analy- 
sis—rather than emotional and sometimes 
uninformed response—when dealing with 
potential risks, marginal or otherwise. 


The book also encouraged me to find the 

motives and hidden agendas behind the 

numbers that | see. | walked away from this 

book with the satisfaction of knowing that 

the probability of bad shit happening has 

lessened, now that this book is available. 
—KB 


6 We can resort to old-fashioned notions of 
risk, rationalizing that “what was good for my 
grandfather is good enough for me.” Or, 
instead, we can take positive steps to edu- 
cate ourselves in the language of risk and 
take ongoing responsibility for analyzing 
hard questions, making difficult choices, and 
reevaluating those decisions as necessary 
in the face of new information. 


6€ While accidents are traditionally the 
product of a human error, design flaw, or 
procedural problem, [a] new type of accident 
is the result of the very complexity of the 
technological systems themselves. Complex 
technological systems such as those in a 
chemical plant require the successful inter- 
action of many parts. Small failures occur 
routinely. [Charles] Perrow argues that these 
smail failures will periodically combine in 
unforeseen ways to create much larger fail- 
ures, which can shut down the entire opera- 
tion and lead to catastrophe. Even with the 
most effective safety devices, the occur- 
rence of accidents is the inevitable price of 
highly complex technology. He dubs this new 
breed of problem “normal accidents.” 


David Ropeik . George Gray 
Poy 
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HINDUSTAN TIMES, NEw DEHLI; 1949 


David Kupfer interviews 


ichael Nagler came to UC 
Berkeley as a grad student in 
comparative literature in 1960, just as 
the Free Soeech Movement was heat- 
ing up. After earning his Ph.D. in 1966, 
he joined the faculty. His life took a 
spiritual turn the following year when 
he met Sri Eknath Easwaran, a visiting 
scholar who was teaching meditation, 
and became Michael’s mentor. 
Studying and meditation led to an 
interest in Mahatma Gandhi. 
| was introduced to Michael’s work 
twenty years ago, when | read his 1982 
book America without Violence (out 
of print, but can be downloaded at 
www.mettacenter.org/publications 
html). | was so impressed with his 
knowledge, spiritually based focus, 
and intensity that | traveled from 
Davis to Berkeley twice a week over 


Mahatma Gandhi. 
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the following year to attend his course 
on nonviolence. At that time he was 
the only instructor on the subject in 
the entire UC system. He is the 
founder and chairperson of the Peace 
and Conflict Studies Program at 
Berkeley. Now professor emeritus of 
classics and comparative literature, he 
continues to teach courses on nonvio- 
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lence and meditation. He is the author 
of numerous articles on classics, myth, 
peace, and mysticism. —DK 


DAVID KUPFER: Can you tell me about 
the Peace and Conflict Studies 
Program (PACS) at UC Berkeley? 


MICHAEL NAGLER: PACS at Berkeley 
is one of the 500 or so programs 
worldwide that teach the analysis of 
conflict and the theory of developing 
peace. We are a fairly large program 
(about sixty undergraduates) and offer 
a degree—a B.A. in Peace and Conflict 
Studies. But our main importance is 
probably our location: in the con- 
tentious, highly visible, and und- 
servedly considered liberal campus of 
UC Berkeley. PACS, one of the first 
such programs in the nation, was 
founded on the premise that war and 
other forms of violence are neither 
inevitable nor ineradicable, despite 
their omnipresence in human history. 


DK: You‘ve just written a history of 
nonviolence. Why is our culture so 
unaware of that history? 


MN: Western civilization, which is now 
modern or industrial civilization, is, as 
far as I know, the most materialistic 
civilization that has ever existed. We 
are rooted now in the belief that all 
reality is physical. Or, as Wendell Berry 
recently said, we believe the human 
being is a “machine.” That’s the heart 
of the problem. Nonviolence, being 
nonphysical, becomes invisible in 
such a “civilization.” 


DK: What is the origin of the word 
“nonviolence”? 


MN: It seems to have been coined early 
in the twentieth century, and now 
serves as an inadequate translation of 


nonviolence guru Michael Nagler 


ahimsa in Sanskrit. It’s inadequate 
because the Sanskrit word actually 
denotes a positive force that is 
deployed when all desire to injure has 
been converted. I define nonviolence 
as “the creative force unleashed by suc- 
cessful struggle with a negative drive.” 

Of course, I’m talking about 
what’s called “principled nonvio- 
lence,” as opposed to merely “strategic 
nonviolence,” which is undertaken 
only provisionally, for a specific end. In 
my view, principled nonviolence is the 
only kind that’s going to make a differ- 
ence in the long run. Notice the crucial 
importance of the individual in 
this definition. Corporations don’t 
struggle with their emotions; only 
people do. 


DK: You say that you believe that 
anything we do to reduce violence 
anywhere will do something toward 
reducing violence everywhere. Why? 


MN: This follows from my Gandhian 
understanding of nonviolence as non- 
physical (i.e., a spiritual force), residing 
in consciousness. True nonviolence is, 
as an Indian theoretical physicist puts 
it, something not located in space-time. 
That’s why, as Gandhi said, it is “all- 
pervasive in its effects.” An important 
corollary to this is that nonviolent 
actors tend to put their faith in the 
long-term effects of their acts, which 
may not be very obviously connected to 
immediate results. By contrast, violent 
folks focus only on immediate, direct 
results. That’s one reason that the latter 
always make things worse in the long 
run—why, as Chomsky says, our pre- 
sent response to almost all problems is 
to make them worse. 
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DK: What would security based on 
nonviolence look like? 


MN: One approach to international 
security, which I outlined in my book, 
is called nonviolent intervention. 
There is a scheme afoot, which I’m 
part of, to create and train a standing 
nonviolent “army” to do various kinds 
of volunteer, nongovernmental, and 
nonmilitary intervention in conflicts, 
including what’s called interposition. 
This is partly based on the great 
work done by groups such as Peace 
Brigades International and Christian 
Peacemaker Teams, to name two. 
You can find more at our website, 
www.nonviolentpeaceforce.org. 

The recent actions of international 
volunteers in Israel/Palestine—some 
of which have, for the first time, been 
noticed by the press—are a good 
example. They have brought food, 
medical help, critically needed atten- 
tion, and of course immeasurable 
moral support to Palestinians trapped 
in the siege (all of which is a signal 
contribution, by the way, to our own 
security because it reduces hatred 
against us as a people). 

In extreme cases, for example at the 
University of Beijing during the 
Cultural Revolution, and before that in 
the western Sahara when citizens got in 
between polisario guerrilas and the army, 
we know that nonviolent third parties 
have actually blocked fighting. This is 
known as nonviolent interposition. In 
less extreme but still highly important 
cases, individual volunteers have 
prevented many deaths and disappear- 
ances in Latin America. Peace Brigades 
International has about forty volunteers 
doing this and similar work right now 
in Colombia, in one of the most violent 
of the world’s many conflicts. 


DK: You say that nonviolence is the 
moral equivalent of war... 


MN: Nonviolence is an extremely pow- 
erful force, which can be harnessed 
and institutionalized to give people 
an inspiring goal, bring peace and eco- 
nomic justice everywhere, and utterly 
do away with the war system. That’s its 
potential. [ am not exaggerating. But 


There is no hard and 

fast line between a 
“Terrorist” and anyone 
else, just aS you d be hard 
pressed fo understand any 
feal difference...befween 
someone who flies a plane 
into a building and some- 
One who uses a plane to 
Domb building. 


we cannot leap from our present state 
to there, nor do we have to. There are 
many ways to bring about gradual, 
stepwise changes; the nonviolent 
peaceforce I just mentioned is only 
one of them. 


DK: What are some indications that a 
nonviolent approach to conflict reso- 
lution is spreading around the world? 


MN: There are so many that I'd like to 
just refer you to the essay, “The Global 
Spread of Active Nonviolence,” at the 
end of a book edited by Walter Wink, 
Peace Is the Way (2000; Orbis Books). 
Of course, my book also has a fair 
number of very varied examples. 
When we began the Peace and Conflict 
Studies at Berkeley in 1983 there were 
a few dozen such programs. By 2000, 
according to the latest edition of the 
Consortium on Peace Research, 
Education and Development’s Peace 
and World Order Studies guide, there 
were about 500 worldwide, more than 
half of them in North America. 


DK: Speaking of on-campus pro- 
grams, you call for a rehumanization 
of our education. What would that 
look like? 


MN: It would look very different from 
what we've got, but let me point to only 
one thing. We have, over the last thirty 
years or so, reconceptualized and recon- 
figured our universities and colleges 
from institutions of learning to [for- 
profit] corporations. This was a huge 


step in the wrong direction, the direc- 
tion of dehumanization—a step that 
we've taken as a whole society, without 
a word of discussion. A great step 
would be simply reversing that, going 
back from being corporations to being 
schools. If you think about it, you'll real- 
ize how that recenters attention on the 
human individual. As Aristotle said, 
“Every human by nature desires to 
learn.” Whereas, by function, every 
employee serves to increase profits. 


DK: You have distinguished between 
a restorative form of justice and a 
retributive form of justice. Can you 
elaborate? 


MN: This is a case where the names 
are not misleading. In the movement 
called restorative justice (which alone 
has any justice to it in my view), you're 
trying to restore the offender to social 
health, to reunite him or her with the 
rest of society. Conceivably, if you were 
committed to that view, you might 
even start to look at the reasons so 
many are taking to a criminal way and 
do something to change it. I’ve said 
that restorative justice is the only one 
that’s really just; it’s also the only 
way that’s really secure. Our present 
system is part and parcel of our vio- 
lence-based system: there are “bad” 
people, so you punish them and you've 
fixed the problem. That is violent logic. 
By contrast, restorative justice is one 
way of institutionalizing nonviolence. 


DK: You advocate reconceptualizing 
people, such as you did with “bad” 
people above. What do you reconcep- 
tualize terrorists into? 


MN: People without any awareness of 
nonviolence, who have been pushed 
(or believe they have been pushed) to 
desperation. They are, in the case 
we’re most interested in, the extremist 
element in entire populations of very 
angry, often quite desperate people. Of 
course, as Chomsky points out, the real 
problem is that in common usage the 
word “terrorist” serves the function of 
the word “communist” of earlier 
decades. It really means, in effect, a 
mythologized, demonized “other.” In 
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reality, there is no hard and fast line 
between a “terrorist” and anyone else, 
just as you'd be hard pressed to under- 
stand any real difference, as an Afghan 
man said recently, between someone who 
flies a plane into a building and someone 
who uses a_ plane to bomb 


a building. 


DK: To pursue the idea of the “other,” it 
seems that some people’s security 
comes from identifying with a group 
(religion, tribe, clan, race, class) united 
against an other. From South Central LA 
gangs from the same race who kill each 
other for wearing the wrong colors, to 
hostilities that persist thousands of 
years, it seems to be human nature to 
find security by uniting around what 
we choose to set us apart from others. 


MN: There are two kinds of security, true 
and false. True security, as the Buddha 
said, comes not from defeating enemies 
but from not having any; from turning 
enemies into friends. We’ve chosen the 
wrong kind, across the board. We will 
not be able to choose the right kind as 
long as we cling to this worldview of 
separateness and materialism. Acting as 
if, or acting on the faith that, we are 
really part of one family whose interests 
are interconnected will help to overcome 
the opposite worldview and increase our 
security. It’s a win-win move! 


DK: Is it necessary to have a monocul- 
ture in order to have peace? For 
instance, some people have said that 
racism will end only after generations 
of interracial marriages make us indis- 
tinguishable. Do we want to encourage 
blending of cultures and lack of diversi- 
ty as a potential means to peace? 


MN: Peace and a monoculture are 
contradictory—mutually exclusive. This 
is again a very important connection: 
violence always reduces diversity, while a 
true appreciation of diversity always 
draws upon and helps to create nonvio- 
lence. Let me quote Martin Luther King: 
“I can never be what I oughta be until 
you are what you oughta be; and you can 
never be what you oughta be until I’m 
what I oughta be.” Much can be said on 
this topic, but I can’t improve on that. 
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DK: Is it possible to identify ourselves 
with countries, clans, cultures, etc. and 
still live peacefully among those who 
are radically different? 


MN: It is totally possible, but you need a 
sense of depth. Superficiality means that 
you have no place to put differences— 
everything’s in only one place, the sur- 
face. When you have a sense of the depth 
of reality, especially of living reality, you 
can put unity in that depth and assign 
differences to where they belong (what 
my teacher called the fascinating surface 
of life). It is as essential for there to be 


VON-VIOLENT 


FROM TAKE iT PERSONALLY 


Nonviolent protester. 


diversity on the surface as it is that there 
be unity at the core. They support and, in 
a mysterious way, imply each other. 


DK: Do you know of societies promot- 
ing both diversity and harmony that 
have been successful for long periods? 


MN: How about for 10,000 years? There 
is evidence of many societies, some of 
them quite extensive, that preserved both 
diversity and harmony for extremely 
long periods prior to industrialism, and 
especially (though the evidence naturally 
gets fainter here) prior to the 
“Agricultural Revolution.” I would cau- 
tion though that while these social 
experiments are extremely valuable in 
showing that a life of harmony and diver- 
sity is possible, the ways in which they 
did it cannot always be directly imitated. 

My colleague Stu Schlegel recently 
sent me his book, Wisdom From a 
Rainforest (1999; University of Georgia 
Press), which is about one such society, 
the Teduray of Mindanao. Ashley 
Montagu has collected documentation 


of many others, both “indigenous” and 
“intentional,” but again I would caution 
that we need a fairly articulate grasp 
of what nonviolence is in order to 
adapt their methods to modern or socety- 
wide conditions. 


DK: Can we live without enemies? 


MN: No. Because we have an eternal 
enemy, which is our ego. The tragic mis- 
take is to identify that enemy with other 
people: that we can certainly live without! 


DK: Can we live without scapegoating? 


MN: Can we live with scapegoating? As I 
just mentioned, scapegoating is transfer- 
ring our real inner enemy to other sub- 
jects (soon to become objects) whom we 
have misidentified as our enemies. 


DK: Would people be fighting and 
killing those they identify as “the other” 
if everyone had sufficient access to 
basic needs? (There’s a line in a Yeats 
poem: “Who quarrels over ha’ pennies 
that plucks the trees for bread?”) 


MN: Thanks for that line. Well, my guess 
is that if we could solve the “other” prob- 
lem the resource problem would almost 
automatically disappear. And it’s proba- 
bly more than a guess, because Gandhi 
said, “There’s enough in the world for 
everyone’s need. There is not enough for 
everyone’s greed.” Greed and otherness 
are part of the same worldview. -O 


David Kupfer writes and reviews frequently for 
Whole Earth (most recently “Green Gatherings,” 
Summer 2002). His interview with Mark Dowie 
appears on page 94 of this issue. 


Michael Nagler. 
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Is There No Other Way? 
The Search for a Nonviolent Future 
Michael Nagler 

2001; 320 pp. $15 

Berkeley Hills Books 


Engaging, enlightening, challenging, and 
empowering. Nagler shares observations and 
Stories that get to the heart of his scholarship 
on nonviolent philosophy and science. His 
book contains practical advice and reflections 
on how individuals can pursue paths toward 
nonviolence through proven approaches. 


A treatise both on how violence perpetrated 
by our mass media and culture has silently 
dehumanized and desensitized us, and on 
the philosophy of love, community, rehuman- 
ization, and compassion. The book is impor- 
tant, hopeful, compelling, and timely. 

—DK 


66 Bick any conflict—in the Mideast, in the 
Balkans, in Africa, in America: the kind of 
unreasoning hate we see erupting around the 
world would not arise if our general worldview 
were not so dehumanized. There would still be 
problems like water rights and social advan- 
tages; but they would be just that—problems. 
You don't hate problems, you solve them. 


Nonviolent Communication (NVC) is a “thera- 
py tools to the people" technology. It was 
invented by Marshall Rosenberg, a clinical 
psychologist who was also involved in the 
civil rights movement in the 70s. He’s written 
a book explaining the theory, and others have 
written pamphlets outlining the method which 
is now taught by coaches, trainers, and work- 
shops around the world. 


NVC teaches how to express requests to oth- 
ers without blaming or guilt-tripping, and yet 
maintaining connection to them. It offered me 
another choice besides “fold, and keep the 
relationship” and “insist, and piss everyone 
off.” You can maintain your integrity and yet 
express your differences to others. In 
essence, it’s a vipassana of speech. It’s right 
speech demystified. You learn to play close 
nonjudgemental attention to what is arising 
within you. You separate your feelings from 
your thoughts and needs. 


For example, “I felt betrayed when you stood 
me up” is not nonviolent communication, 
because betrayal, strictly speaking, is not a 
feeling. It's a combination of a feeling and a 
thought. In NVC language, you would say 
something more like, “When you did that, | felt 


£6 Gandhi constantly, and appropriately, pre- 
sented nonviolence as a science in both the 
practical and theoretical senses of that term— 
that it could be practiced systematically and 
explained within the canons of human logic. 
From the science of nonviolence, as it devel- 
ops and becomes widespread, will grow up 
again the “myth,” in the nonpejorative sense of 
“the agreed-upon world-model,” that there is 
life and consciousness interweaving all cre- 
ation. 


NONVIOLENT PEACEFORCE 
801 Front Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55103 
www.nonviolentpeaceforce.org 


The Nonviolent Peaceforce works to prevent 
outbreaks of violent conflict around the world. 
NP is a trained, international, civilian, non- 
violent peace force, working with local groups 
to protect human rights and prevent death and 
destruction. “NP will deploy hundreds of 
peace workers at a time who will engage in 
interpositioning, accompaniment, presence, 
and witnessing.” 


WWW.METTACENTER.ORG 


Offers a regular selection of articles, as 
well as links to other organizations (including, 
for instance, the newly formed Dalai Lama 
Foundation). Metta is a virtual resource 


NONVIOLENT COMMUNICATION 


shocked, sad, and surprised (feelings) 
because was assuming/hoping/etc.....that, 
based on our previous conversation, we had 
agreed...and | have a need for predictability in 
scheduling my weekends...so I'm going to 
ask you (specific doable request) if you will 
agree that in the future....” That's the gist of it. 
It sounds a little wooden, but learning to dis- 
entangle thoughts/feelings/needs and 
requests has transformed my life. 

—Katy Butler 


NONVIOLENT COMMUNICATION 
A Language of Compassion 
Marshall B. Rosenberg 

1999; 212 pp. $17.95 
PuddleDancer Press 


The basic text. 


CENTER FOR NONVIOLENT 
COMMUNICATION 

2428 Foothill Boulevard, Suite E 
La Crescenta, CA 91214 

818/957 9393, WWW.CNVC.org 


Offers lectures, workshops, training, and 
educational materials. Schedules for Marshall 
Rosenberg’s lectures and NVC courses, as weil 
as CDs, tapes, videos and all the books men- 
tioned here are available through its website. 


center that sponsors projects in nonviolence 
education, like a highly successful study group 
going on in Menlo Park, a prototype that Metta 
hopes to make more widely available, in coop- 
eration with the DL Foundation, in September. 
Other areas of interest are the media and (for- 
mal) education. 


PEACE AND CONFLICT StupieEs (PACS) 
101 Stephens Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720 
510/642-4466, ias.berkeley.edu 


PACS is an undergraduate major started at 
UCB by Michael Nagler, and housed in 
International and Area Studies. 


adver 


NONVIOLENT COMMUNICATION 
The Basics as | Know and Use Them 
Wayland Myers 


1998; 94 pp. $8 
Wayland Myers, 645 Cole Ranch Road, 
Encinitas, CA 92024 


A clear, practical, simple presentation. 


NONVIOLENT COMMUNICATION 
Workbook for Individual and Group Practice 
Lucy Leu 

2001; 175 pp. $20 

Center for Nonviolent Communication 


A twelve-week curriculum with guides for 
structuring a mutual-help practice group in 
conjunction with Marshall Rosenberg's book. 


66 Most of us grew up speaking a language 
that encourages us to label, compare, demand, 
and pronounce judgments rather than to be 
aware of what we are feeling and needing. | 
believe life-alienating communication is rooted 
in views of human nature that have exerted 
their influence for several centuries. These 
views stress our innate evil and deficiency, and 
a need for education to control our inherently 
undesirable nature. Such education often 
leaves us questioning whether there is some- 
thing wrong with whatever needs and feelings 
we may be experiencing. —NONVIOLENT 
COMMUNICATION: A LANGUAGE OF COMPASSION 
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tality and Security 


Joanna Macy, Sulak Sivaraksa, and Alan Watts 


on Interconnection, Compassion, and Living without Guarantees 


Joanna Macy: 


All over the world I see people risk- 
ing their comforts, risking their jobs 
and sometimes their lives, to act on 
behalf of other beings and to protect 
the living body of Earth. They put 
themselves in service to the broken 
and the dispossessed. And among 
these activists the hunger for a spiri- 
tual understanding of what they’re 
doing, and for spiritual practices to 
strengthen them, seems to be grow- 
ing by the week, the day, the hour. 
Their confrontation with suffering 
feeds their search for awakening— 
for freedom from the obscurations 
and obsessions of the separated self, 
for liberation from greed, hatred, and 
delusion. This kind of liberation 
takes one not out of the world, but 
right into it! It is a release into action. 

So I resonate with Carl Jung when 
he says that a central shift in our 
time is from seeing spirituality as a 
journey toward perfection, to seeing 
it as a journey toward wholeness. To 
my mind, that changes everything. It 
even feels like a different posture. 
Instead of holding aloof from travail 
to clutch and climb up a ladder to the 
sacred, the movement is to open the 
arms and embrace it right here. 

In Buddhist history, this movement 
into the heart of the world is associat- 
ed with the bodhisattva. In early, 
Theravada Buddhism the term bod- 
hisattva refers to the earlier lives of 
Gotama the Buddha. He had lots of 
them, and in each he practiced and 
grew in compassion and wisdom. 
These are the hallmarks of a bod- 
hisattva: compassion and insight into 
the interconnectedness of all beings. 
And he developed those capacities 
not just in human lives, but also in 
nonhuman lives. 


In courses I teach in Berkeley at 
the Graduate Theological Union, we 
study the condition of our world, 
read reports on the global ecological 
and social crisis; and for that reason 
I see to it that we also meditate. The 
students make a commitment to 
daily vipassana [insight meditation] 
practice to learn how to handle 
painful information. If you can be 
sturdily present to yourself with all 
the internal garbage that comes up in 
sitting practice, then you can be pre- 
sent to the facts of deforestation and 
species extinctions, and all the insan- 
ities happening to our world today. 
That unconditional presence is the 
first and essential act we must make. 
Simply to be there with open eyes, 
open ears, open heart. All else flows 
from that. 

In the earliest Mahayana texts, 
the Perfection of Wisdom scriptures, 
the bodhisattva is portrayed as 
flying on two wings. These sutras 
explain at length that the bodhisattva 
doesn’t have any place to stand, 
because there is no turf, views or 
possessions that she can call her 
own. Nor is there a solid self, or an 
unchanging identity, or any security, 
as we understand security. What 
security can there be for the bod- 
hisattva, if you take seriously the 
Buddha’s teaching of the nature of 
the self? 

Well, the bodhisattva doesn’t need 
a place to stand because she or he 
flies—flies in the “deep space” of the 
Perfection of Wisdom. And the two 
wings on which the bodhisattva flies 
are compassion and wisdom. Instead 
of looking for a safe harbor, for a 
place where you're all protected and 
cozy and safe, you just fly high on 
these two wings and place your trust 
in them. 


Alan Watts talked about the wis- 
dom of insecurity. He says when you 
try to capture water and hold on to it, 
it becomes stagnant. And so does 
life. But when you let the water flow, 
it remains sparkling and fresh. My 
own private mudra [symbolic hand 
gesture], to help me through the sor- 
row of leaving beloved people or 
places, is this: to open my fingers 
and imagine water running through 


What security call there be 


for the bodhisattva, if you take 


seriously the Buddha’s teach- 
ing of the nature of the self? 


The bodhisattva doesn’t need 


ad place to stand because she OF 


he flies,...And the two wings 
on which the bodhisattva Hies 


are compassion atic wisdom. 


them, sparkling and touching the 
light and staying fresh as it moves. 
In the Buddha’s teachings, that’s 
what we are, a stream of being, 
bhava-sota. And vinnana-sota, stream 
of consciousness. We are not a per- 
manent, unchanging self; we flow 
like water, with no place to abide. So 
with no safe place to stand, the bod- 
hisattva flies—flies on the wings of 
compassion and wisdom. 

We need both of them: compas- 
sion, and insight into the radical 
interdependence of all phenomena. 
One isn’t enough. We need the com- 
passion because that openness to the 
pain of the world provides the fuel to 
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move you out where you need to be, 
to do what you need to do. Yet com- 
passion by itself, without understand- 
ing and trusting our interconnected- 
ness, can burn you out. So you need 
the other wing, the wisdom that 
knows how interwoven we are in the 
web of life, inseparable from each 
other. That wisdom reminds us that 
we’re not involved in a battle between 
good guys and bad guys, for the line 
between good and evil runs through 
the landscape of every human heart. 
It teaches that we are so intercon- 
nected and inter-existing that even 
the smallest act with clear intention 
has repercussions throughout the 
web of life. But wisdom by itself is 
not enough to move us forward for 
the sake of all beings; it needs the 
steady, heart-opening beat of compas- 
sion. Then we fly. 

Looking at the hand gestures of 
Tibetan monks as they chant, you 
see mudras portraying the dance of 
compassion and wisdom. In motion 
they interact. We can’t have one 
without the other. When we open to 
the pain of our world what we dis- 
cover is our interconnectedness. And 
as we open to our mutual belonging, 
we feel the suffering. We don’t shut 
it out. So compassion and wisdom 
belong together, empowering each 
other. They are the two wings of the 
bodhisattva. 


Eco-philosopher, author, and Buddhist scholar 
Joanna Macy weaves together general systems 
theory, deep ecology, and spirituality to address 
psychological and spiritual issues of the nuclear 
age, the cultivation of ecological awareness, and 
the relationship between Buddhist thought and 
contemporary science. Her books include World 
as Lover, World as Self (1991; Parallax Press), 
Coming Back to Life: Practices to Reconnect Our 
Lives, Our World (1998; New Society), and 
Widening Circles (2000; New Society). 


These remarks are from a course Joanna Macy 
taught in 2000 at the Barre Center for Buddhist 
Studies (149 Lockwood Road, Barre, MA 01005. 
978/355-2347, www.dharma.org). Reprinted with 
permission. A longer version, published in Insight 
Magazine, Fall 2001, may be found at 
www.dharma.org/insight/2001a/macy.htm. 
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Sulak Sivara sa 


When we approach the issue of 
security from a spiritual perspective 
we are directed to a consideration of 
the nature and quality of personal 
being. From a Buddhist perspective, 
security or the harmony between 
people and nations is conditioned 
by the internal harmony and tran- 
quility attained by the individuals 
who comprise society. An individual 
in conflict and distress will often act 
toward others in a hostile and 
aggressive manner. Peace reigns in 
the society when each individual in 
the society is at peace. 

Real security, pursued from the 
spiritual perspective, means that we 
must seek to improve our society by 
improving ourselves as individuals. 
This course of achieving social trans- 
formation might at first appear an 
exercise in impracticable sentimen- 
tality but I suggest that it is far more 
quixotic and utopian to assume that 
a radical reformation of social condi- 
tions can occur without a fundamen- 
tal change in the attitudes of people. 
One of the great lessons of recent 
history has been that the restructur- 
ing of political and economic institu- 
tions will not in itself serve the cause 
of personal liberation. Until greed, 
hatred, and delusion cease to govern 
human affairs they will find voice in 
any institutional structure and quell 
spiritual development. 

I do not intend to suggest that 
the spiritual dimension of security 
would ignore the role of social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions 
within the society. The injustices 
occasioned by these institutions 
should, however, be confronted as 
an aspect of spiritual practice. If 
I allow certain conduct, I implicitly 
affirm the maxim of that conduct. 

If I accept a system which serves to 
exploit or repress others, I reaffirm 
the exaltation of self-interest. This 
practice will clearly conflict with the 
path to liberation which is grounded 
on the doctrine of anatta or no-self. 


For the Buddhist personal and social 
liberation are merely different 
aspects of the same practice. 

The Buddhist tradition provides a 
clear and direct methodology for 
overcoming greed, hatred and delu- 
sion. This program is more definitive 
and realizable than any proposals I 
have seen for changing the institu- 
tional base of society. 


Sulak Sivaraksa, a prominent Thai intellectual 
and social critic, is the author of more than a 
hundred books and monographs in both Thai 
and English. He was awarded the Right 
Livelihood (“alternative Nobel”) prize in 1995. 
These remarks were excerpted from a speech 
delivered in 1997 for the Conference on 
Alternative Security Systems in Asia-Pacific. 
The full text may be found at 
www.focusweb.org/focus/pd/sec/sulak.html. 
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She turns from the other protest- 
ers, seeking level ground. Moving in 
a stately manner, she is part of a 
group of performers, protesters, 
mourners, and public witnesses. She 
walks slowly in a circle to the beat of 
a dirgelike drum. 

Her face, hair, eyes, and skin are 
all black in the manner of a powerful 
ancient carving. Black tinged with 
gold. Hair and skin are smooth, styl- 
ized waves and curves. Eyes open 
with a shocked expression, lips seem- 
ing as if about to part. Her eyes 
mourn, her mouth does not speak. 
Beneath her neckline falls a long 
organza drape, shimmering in the 
sun and billowing in the wind. She is 
a giant papier maché puppet borne 
along by a living human walking 
inside. All we see of the human are 
hips, legs, arms, shoes, hands, all 
clad in black. She is a shadow, a spir- 
it. She floats. The human underneath 
has lost her own identity; the puppet 
staggers through another mourning, 
stands wordlessly in another vigil 
while truths are told. The effect is 
theatrical, solemn. 

The puppet-bearer is an activist, 
artist, teacher, mother, community 
member, and actor. (Tiny white- 
haired grandmas perform in the pup- 
pets too. Tiny!) Her own head and 
shoulders are four feet lower than 
the head and shoulders of the 
human-like figure she wears. A 
padded wire frame inverts on her 
shoulders to support the papier 
maché and the drape. The puppet is 
not heavy, but sometimes awkward, 
sometimes disorienting. 


During some protests I have 
been inside one of the puppets. I get 
dizzy during rains, when the drape 
can get fogged with water (it’s organ- 
za, which doesn’t really wick) and 
because my visibility is very limited 
then (glasses don't help). It’s like 
walking through a John Singer 
Sargent painting of a rainy day; all I 
see are blurry legs and slick slip- 
pery sidewalks. Sometimes | 
bump my head. It is hard to 
know how high the “head” (pup- | 
pet head) is. Usually about 8.5 | 
feet, from what I can figure. It’s 


Street Theater, 
Art, and Vigil 
in the 21st Century 


One of the 


comical to be head-bumping in 
such a serious setting. We can’t see 
our feet too well, either, so perhaps it 
is like being very pregnant. 
Peripheral vision and mobility are 
limited. Balance can be tricky in 
windy or slippery conditions. 
Sometimes a guide walks with the 
puppet-bearer, giving silent signals 
so that we can move and bend under 
obstructions. It reminds me a little 
of a parade (with the puppet as a 


puppets of 
Bread and 
GUTERMUTH. Puppet at an 
ALL OTHER PHOTOS COURTESY antinuclear 
oF Wise Foot. march in 
mini-float), but this is a peace vigil. rg _ 
We are alone with our feelings 
inside the puppet. Fear, sadness, 
grief, longing. Alienation, hope. 
They are all with us in this wire and 
paper cage. The emotions transport- 
ing us are real. 
We are the puppets and protest- 
ers of Bay Area Women in Black 
(WIB). Women in Black formed in 
ID & 

— — The “Rage” 
puppet was 
created by 
Wise Fool for 
the Gulf War 
protests in 
1991, and 
continues to 
be used in 
antiwar 
demonstra- 
tions. 
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people on the street, slow them 
down. The street becomes a 
theater. Whether acting or 
watching, you become both 
audience and actor. “O 


Jerusalem in January 1988. A small 

. sroup of Israeli women carried out a 

os simple and powerful protest: once a 

s week at the same hour and in the same 
major traffic intersection, they donned 
all-black clothing. They stood silently. 
They raised a black sign in the shape 
of a hand with white lettering that read 
“Stop the Occupation.” After last 


Lulu Winslow writes and reviews regu- 
larly for Whole Earth. She’s a writer, 
swimmer, crafter of exotic musical instru- 
ments, and general stirrer-up of complacent 
minds and souls. 


September’s tragedies the Bay Area 
WIB began to incorporate giant pup- 
pets into their rituals, vigils, and 
other protests. 

Puppetry is an ancient tradition. 
A puppet is any object articulated by 
an actor. A puppetista is a puppet- 
making or puppet-enabling person 
promoting art and street performance 
in the theater of action. Puppetistas 
take their inspiration from the her- 
itage of progressive groups such as 
Bread and Puppet Theater and Wise 
Fool (see access, page 56); from cre- 
ative resistance struggles of the 
Zapatistas; from the work of Reclaim 
the Streets in England; from ancient 
and modern work in theater; and 
from many other art-wielding venues. 
Their work in this country has 
embraced peace and social justice 
issues, environmental and health 
issues, labor struggles, anti-corporate 
control and anti-globalization strug- 
gles. Puppets are more than decora- 
tion, they transform their demonstra- 
tions into a participatory theater of 
the street. (See “A Puppetista 
Manifesto.”) 

What is at hand? Old cardboard 
and some cloth, a little paint, maybe an 
old tomato cage, maybe a printed sign 
on a stick, maybe a drum or a rattle. 

Often, puppets’ compelling grief 
and fascinating beauty have a mag- 
netic effect. A puppet’s silence and 
emotion are larger than a human’s. 
Eyes are drawn to the large sculp- 
tured faces moving along on top of 
little human legs and bodies. Masks 
and puppets change the emotional 
dynamics. They inspire awe. They 
push the edge of what it means to 
make our thoughts and feelings pub- 
licly known, what it means to resist 
fear. Puppets catch the attention of 
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Wise Foot BASICS. SEE REVIEW, PAGE 56. 
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A PUPPET ISTA MA | Guy 


itinerant Garbage Theater for Cultural 
Insurrection 

Several places on the Web, including 
lists.indymedia.org/mailman/public 
/imc-sf/2001-January/002491.html. [We’ ve 
been unable so far to find the original source 
of the Manifesto. /f someone can tell us, we’ Il 
be happy to give proper credit—Ed.] 


I. Against the backdrop of the tightly con- 
trolled consumer compliance industry 
and the unilateral bombardment of cor- 
porate mass media, the arts become 
either commodity, commercial, or, if they 
refuse to serve this system, criminalized, 
incarcerated, destroyed. From the quag- 
mire of complacency and the garbage 
that it produces, the puppet emerges and 
finds its poignant papier maché voice. 

I]. Puppetry has existed for longer than any- 
one cares to remember. It is an anarchic 
art, rooted in mockery, a ridiculous ges- 
ture towards the absurdity of the estab- 
lished order. It is the unique ability of the 
clown to laugh in the face of the king. It 
is equally rooted in the Festival, where a 
community comes together to present 
for each other a pageant—an enactment 
of a common struggle. Effigies are creat- 
ed representing otherwise abstract adver- 
saries: Thunderstorms, Institutional 
Industrialization, Drought, Bio-technolo- 
gy, Famine, and Corporate Global 
Domination Enforced by a Constantly 
Expanding Military Complex; Beasts that 
terrorize and induce fear. Through a ritu- 
alistic confrontation with these elements, 


citizens are empowered to take on these 
forces, psychologically, and then physical- 
ly, while achieving a spiritual elevation 
that resonates into daily existence. With 
the newfound power acquired from the 
pageant, the citizens have rehearsed for 
the inevitable uprooting of the evils that 
threaten their livelihoods. 

III. Puppets are intentionally ugly against 
the glittery status quo, and inherently 
worthless in the eyes of the money econ- 
omy. They are summoned from the 
garbage to serve a purpose, ultimately 
returning to the garbage. Cultural 
Insurrection will never aspire to the nar- 
row confines of the vacuous pit of the 
standardized, easy-to-swallow arenas of 
the entertainment machine. On the side- 
walk, in the basement, behind the couch, 
cultural Insurrection utilizes any accept- 
able or illegal venues for the proliferation 
of its radical puppetganda. The streets are 
littered with potential puppet shows and 
potential puppeteers. 

IV. By rescuing puppet theater from the 
shiny black boxes, by returning it to its 
roots as a theater of action, we are able to 
reimagine the possibility of life instead of 
mere survival inside of the system. The 
authorities of the media/cop state have 
been uncharacteristically correct in their 
portrayal of the puppet as a weapon, for 
the puppet is indeed a powerful tool to 
reshape individual minds, and by exten- 
sion, an entire society. 
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Left: A giant puppet created by children during free workshops held by Wise Fool at 
the Tenderloin playground in San Francisco. 


Below Right: These puppets were part of the opening procession of “In the Street,” 
San Francisco's Street Theater Festival. 


giant puppet, 
was raised 
as the final 
image in the 
street theater 
piece “From 
My Window,” 
a folk history 
of the 
Tenderloin. 
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Recent years have seen 
not only growing atten- 
tion to puppets (as in 

the WTO protests), but 
a spate of new books, 

websites, and organiza- 
tions dedicated to pup- 


petry and puppet mak- 
ing. Reviews by Lulu 
Winslow unless noted. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
AND WEBSITES 


BREAD AND PUPPET 
THEATER 
753 Heights Road 
Glover, VT 05839 
802/525-3031 
breadpup@together.net 
The granddaddy of street 
puppets and puppetry 
protest in the US. One of 
the oldest noncommercial 
self-supporting theaters in 
the country, Bread and 
Puppet Theater has been 
based since 1970 in rural 
northern Vermont. The the- 
ater continues to create 
gigantic puppet shows 
around political and social 
themes despite the demise 
four years ago of its famous 
annual Domestic 
Resurrection Circus. —EP 


ART AND REVOLUTION 
www.artandrevolution.org 


By promoting theater of 
action—including pup- 
petry—in cities across the 
United States, Art and 
Revolution develops cre- 
ative projects with other 
social change organizations. 


WISE FOOL 
COMMUNITY ARTS 
Wise Fool West 

2633 Etna Street 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
415/905-5958 
www.zeitgeist.net/wfca 
/wisefool.htm 

www. wisefoolnm.org 


A nonprofit organization 
that combines giant pup- 
petry, masks, stilt dancing, 
costumes, sculpture, music, 
movement, fire, and song in 
a highly participatory, issue- 
oriented, outdoor theatre. 
Among their projects are 
school programs; demon- 
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strations; workshops in 
using art for community 
building; self-determina- 
tion, social and political 
change; and celebrations 
such as the PuppetLOVE!, 
the Festival of Radical 
Puppetry. They are now 
offering master classes in 
puppetry and activism. 


THE PUPPETRY 
HOMEPAGE 
www.sagecraft.com 
/puppetry/ 

A huge, juicy, free 
resource base, devoted to 
helping people connect with 
the world of puppetry. Links 
to puppet news, organiza- 
tions, festivals, workshops, 
puppetry museums, puppet 
culture, how to build them, 
you name it. —EP 


ESSAYS AND 
DISCUSSIONS 


OF PiGs, PUPPETS, 
AND PROTEST 
www.insideindonesia.org 
/edit64/heidi2.htm 


Heidi Arbuckle’s report 
on the Indonesian art and 
dalangi puppetry collective 
Tarang Padi in Yogyakarta. 
“Taring Padi refers to the 
Sharp tip of the rice plant, 
and is a metaphor for peo- 
ple’s power.” 


PUPPETS AND MASKS 


OF MALI, AFRICA 
www.euronet.nl/users/edot- 
ter/mali/mali.html 

Elizabeth Den Otter’s essay 
on the annual masking 
parade in the Markala 
region, with amazing images 
and similar technology to 
some of the “new world 
order” protest puppets of 
the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries. 


THE MupPeET Story 
www.usatoday.com/life 
/enter/tv/2002/2002-07-12- 
muppet.htm 

A discussion of AlDs-edu- 
cation plays in Africa using 
an HIV-positive muppet 
(without the help of Sesame 
Street). 
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THE ARTIST’S ROLE 
IN EFFECTING 
SOCIAL CHANGE 
Democracy University 
Vol. 38 
8-hour videotape. $5 from 
Ralph@Justicevision.org 
213/747-6345 

Not about puppets, but it 
includes Howard Zinn’s lec- 
ture on the powerful effects 
of art on social transforma- 
tion, as well as post-9/11 
lectures by Noam Chomsky, 
Michael Parenti, and Ralph 
Nader. (Recommended by 
Mark Vallen) 


GARBAGE TO 
REVOLUTION 

Elfie Ballas; 55-min. VHS 
$45 ($50 postpaid) for 
individuals and unfunded 
community groups. 
Otherwise $175. 

Sun Mountain, 35751 
Oak Springs Drive 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
888/303-0103, 
559/855-3710, 
www.sunmt.org/garbage 
-html 


This “docu-poem” by 
Elfie Ballas follows activists 
preparing for protests using 
music and street puppetry 
during the 2000 IMF meet- 
ings in Washington, D.C. 
The story includes the gene- 
sis and creation of a giant 
street puppet so powerful 
that it was arrested several 
times. Gives a feeling for 
the work and community 
involvement needed to 
build a giant puppet. 


BOOKS 


PUPPETS, MASKS, AND 
PERFORMING OBJECTS 
John Bell, ed. 
2001; 197 pp. $21.95 
MIT Press 

John Bell offers an 
overview of puppetry and 
Street performance at the 


end of the twentieth century. 
| got hip to Julie Taymor’s 
work here, read about the 
fate of Bread and Puppet 
theater, learned about radi- 
cal street theater in Peru, 
and learned that the art of 
puppetry is not now and 
never will be relegated to an 
amusement for children only. 


THE SECRET LIFE 

OF PUPPETS 

Victoria Nelson 

2001; 350 pp. $29.95 

Harvard University Press 
Nelson doesn’t mess 

around. These are thought- 

ful, serious essays on main- 

stream culture, media, and 

contemporary thinking. 


Don't read this book if 
you are repulsed by the way 
puppets take reality and 
warp it to their own purpos- 
es so that truly real things 
seem odd. Read this book if 
you are interested in media, 
message, warped perspec- 
tive, and how theater is all 
around us, embodied by 
inanimate objects and the 
people who animate them. 


WISE Foot BASics 

K. Ruby 

1999; 96 pp. $10-$15 slid- 
ing scale, (US currency only, 
please.) 

2633 Etna Street 

Berkeley, CA 94704 


www.zeitgeist.net/wfca 
/nandbook.html 


Everything you need to 
get started in your own the- 
ater-of-the-street revolution. 
Over a dozen projects with 
step-by-step illustrations 
including stilt walking, 
mask making, and giant 
puppet construction. 


THE PUPPETEERS’ 
COOPERATIVE 
http://www.gis.net 

/% 7Epuppetco/index.html 


A group of artists and 
puppeteers working in cities 
around the country to create 
giant puppet parades, 
pageants, and ceremonies 
of “celebration and com- 
plaint.” Their festivals 
include the Atlanta Arts 
Festival and the 
Bumbershoot Festival of 
Seattle, massive pageants 
at the Lincoln Center Out-of- 
Doors Festival in New York, 
“Triumph of the Arts” 
parades with the Governor's 
Institute on the Arts of 
Vermont. Puppeteers from 
the Puppeteers' Cooperative 
have worked with First 
Night of Boston and First 
Night International and with 
First Night celebrations 
around the country. 


See their website for 
instructions for building a 
variety of giant puppets. 
—EP 


68 Ways TO MAKE 
GIANT PUPPETS 

On the Puppeteers’ 
Cooperative website (see 
above) 

Photocopied version 

for $4 from Sara Peattie 
181 Tremont Street 
Somerville, MA 02143 
617/628-2499 or 

Theresa Linnihan 

3396 12th Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY, 718/853-7350 


Instructions for simple 
puppets, animals, dragons, 
giant puppets, hoop and 
cloth puppets. Available in 
English and Spanish (and 
in German from www 
.puppenundmasken.de) 
—EP 


How TO MAKE 
GIANT PUPPETS 
Video 

$10 from Sara Peattie 
or Theresa Linnihan 
(addresses above). 
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“the 


greatest 
musician 


the 


world” 


Steve Heilig interviews Ali Akbar Khan 


To speak of Ali Akbar Khan is unavoidably 
to deal in superlatives. Among his fellow 
musicians—who would seem to be the most 
qualified to know—the praise is unre- 
served. Concert violinist and composer 
Yehudi Menuhin called Khan “An absolute 
genius...the greatest musician in the world.” 
Renowned Indian musicians from around 
the globe gathered to perform for Khan and 
a sold-out audience of thousands at a recent 
concert in honor of Khan's 80th birthday. 
One of the performers, leading Hindustani 
vocalist Pandit Jasraj said, “I don’t think 
there are words in English to convey the 
depth of [Khan's] inspiration, but in twenty 
centuries, there is no parallel.” His father, a 
famous Indian musician, dubbed him 
“the emperor of melody.” Kahn is the 
undisputed master of the sarode, a twenty- 


five-stringed sitar-like instrument, usually 
carved from a single piece of teak or 
mahogany. Among all who revere him he is 
known as Khansahib or Baba, terms of 
devotion and utmost respect. His awards, 
honorary degrees and fellowships, and 
other recognitions come from many 
nations; in his native nation of India, he is 
designated a “National Living Treasure.” 

It may be ironic, then, that what 
inspires all this lofty acclaim is a form of 
music devoted primarily to attainment of 
inner wisdom and contemplation. Indian 
music in its classical form—the kind Khan 
exemplifies—remains “exotic” even in this 
era of the mainstreaming of world music. 
At its best, it is performed and presented as 
a vehicle for spiritual advancement. Khan 
himself expresses the ultimate goal of the 


Indian musician as a lifelong quest. “If you 
practice for ten years, you may begin to 
please yourself. After twenty years you may 
become a performer and please the audi- 
ence. After thirty years you may please even 
your guru, but you must practice for many 
more years before you finally become a true 
artist—then you may please even God.” 
Khan has certainly practiced as he 
preaches. Born in 1922 in East Bengal (now 
Bangladesh) into a family that traces its lin- 
eage of performers back centuries, he began 
his musical instruction at age three. His 
father, Baba Allauddin Senya_ Binkar 
Gharana—acknowledged as the greatest 
living figure in North Indian music—and 
his uncle tutored him in an apprenticeship 
that included training and practicing virtu- 
ally every waking hour for twenty years. 
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In the 1960s, just predating the first 
real surge of interest in Indian music in the 
US, Khan immigrated to California and 
soon opened the Ali Akbar College of 
Music, the premier training site for per- 
formers of Indian music in this country. He 
lives nearby in a modest home filled with 
people and dogs. The rooms are filled with 
mementos of his life, including his first, 
custom-designed miniature sarode. (Not so 
much a drone instrument like the larger 
sitar, the sarode is fretless like a violin. Ten 
of its twenty-five strings are played with a 
plectrum, while the others resonate. It can 
be played finger-style and/or with a slide.) 
The instrument can be traced back over 
2,000 years, but Khan's father redesigned it 
for modern times. Khan's son, Alam, debuts 
on sarode on Khan’ss latest release, the 
aptly-named From Father to Son. 

In person, Khan's reputation and stern 
public countenance can render him an 
imposing presence, at least at first. But as 
we talked, he relaxed and even began to 
joke while generously sharing his time and 
memories. His sons practiced in the next 
room, and the sound of sarode and tabla 
walted through the walls into his studio, 
evidence and reminder of the passing on of 
a great tradition and heritage. 


STEVE HEILIG: Do you recall your first 
experience of music—how you became 
aware that music existed? 


AL! AKBAR KHAN: Well, we trace 
musicians in my family at least back 
to the sixteenth century, and fathers 
teach sons. My grandfather was a 
renowned musician, as was my father. 
So learning music was just like learn- 
ing a language in my childhood. A 
baby’s brain develops and learns 
things like talking, playing, walking— 
and I had music too. I started learning 
to sing at age 3, singing parts of ragas 
and short songs for maybe ten min- 
utes each morning. 
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SH: When did you begin a more formal 
training? 


AAK: When I was 7 or 8 years old, it 
became more structured, and gradual- 
ly increased to eight hours a day of 
practice and learning from my father 
to play all kinds of instruments. He 
could play about 200 different instru- 
ments himself. 


SH: Two hundred? Are there that many 
Indian instruments? 


AAK: No, but he had left Bengal and 
studied Western classical music in 
Calcutta, so he knew things like saxo- 
phone, trumpet, the double bass, bag- 


pipes.... 


SH: Bagpipes? In India? 


AAK: Yes, even bagpipes. He had run 
away from home when he was young 
because all he wanted to learn was 
music, and his parents wanted him to 
also go to regular school. He found 
the right music teacher near Delhi 
and ended up staying there, studying 
for thirty years. 


SH: My impression is that, historically, 
all instruction in India had been by mem- 
ory, passed on among generations. 


AAK: Yes, all the old musicians 
learned everything by heart, and only 
the words of songs were written 
down. There was no written music, 
but my father, since he had studied 
Western music, which is written on 
paper, got the idea to develop notation 
for Indian music too. He and two 
other great musicians invented this, 
writing in various Indian languages. 


SH: You never went to any kind of music 
school or college? 


AAK: No. I had no formal training 
other than by my father and uncle. 


Khan’s father, Allauddin Senya Binkar Gharana. 


SH: Amazing. So how did you become 
the greatest sarode player in history? 


AAK: (Laughing) Actually, my father 
was the one who decided I should 
concentrate on sarode. He modified 
one for me when I was young to make 
it more versatile, so it could play all 
sorts of music and musical sounds. 
Then I did not really need to continue 
with other instruments anymore. 


SH: | have heard from other noted 
Indian musicians that it is common for 
aspiring musicians to do a kind of musi- 
cal retreat—a chilla—where one 
spends forty days and nights in isola- 
tion, doing nothing but playing. Did you 
ever do that? 


AAK: | did not need to. My father 
made me practice at least twelve 
hours a day for twenty years. 


SH: Following all this training, when did 
you begin performing in public? 


AAK: | began performing sometimes 
with my father at age 9, at music fes- 
tivals all over India. I sat behind him 
and played, and if I made a mistake 
he would shout at me in front of 
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everyone. Not at other musicians, just 
me. So there was some pressure to play 
well! I gave my first solo performance in 
1935 when I was 13 years old. 


SH: Weren’t you already playing with Ravi 
Shankar—the other Indian musician best 
known here—at that point? 


AAK: Yes, around that time I had heard 
Ravi Shankar, as he was learning sitar, 
and I introduced him to the organizers 
of a festival I played at. We went on to 
play many duets over the years, and he 
married my sister. 


SH: When did you start recording your 
playing? 


AAK: Recording companies began to 
start in India in the 1930s, and the first 
record I did was a '78-rpm disc that could 
only play for three minutes, so you had 
to pick short songs! After the long-play- 
ing 33-rpm record was introduced, in 
1955 I made the first Indian LP ever 
made in the USA. I was introduced by 
Yehudi Menuhin, and it was on Angel 
Records, the classical label. 


SH: There was not really any awareness of 
indian music here then, or at least not 
until Ravi Shankar and George Harrison 
started popularizing it, correct? 


Khan in London 
recording studio 
with George 
Harrison, Alla 
Rakha and Ravi 
Shankar, 1973. 


AAK: Well, I must say that 
I started coming to the 
USA every year from 1955 
on, teaching and playing 
for a couple of months 
each year. I began teaching 
and living in California in 
1965. George Harrison 
became Ravi Shankar’s 
student later than that. 


SH: And then there was the first kind of 
explosion of interest in Indian music 
among the “counterculture.” What do you 
think of that time? 


AAK: That there was some real interest 
was a good thing. But first there were at 
least five years of wrong ideas, of drugs 
and incense and funky dress and hippie 
style, mixed up with the music. 


SH: You opened your school here in 1967. 
How many students have you had? 


AAK: About 15,000. Many are profes- 
sionals now, and many are still learning. 
The longest a student has been with us 
is twenty-nine years. Some have gone to 
open branches of the school in other 
countries. I support these branches, as it 
is important for more people to know 
about this music. 


SH: | know this is more than a strictly 
artistic mission for you. 


AAK: Yes. You need this music in your 
soul and mind. The melodies and ragas 
and rhythms are created by God in such 
a way that if you perform them correct- 
ly, they will give you the best kind of 
medicine for your soul, mind, and body. 
Therefore it can make you completely 
realize and correct what is bad in your life. 


SH: This sounds to me like the similar 
claims made for meditation. 


AAK: It’s easier than that. 


SH: Practicing music for twelve or more 
hours a day for decades is easier than 
meditating? 


AAK: Yes, for many people. It is difficult 
for many, who cannot learn fast, and 
have little patience. You have to practice 
so many hours, to give your life to it. But 
once you do that, you have a peaceful 
mind, and you want to help others, 
which is really what God wants for us. 


SH: I’ve read that you feel this music can 
bring about outer peace, political recon- 
ciliation for example, in addition to the 
inner kind. I’ve heard this claim for other 
musics and would really like to believe 
that, but | haven’t seen it work. 


AAK: Because they are not doing it right. 
It is like medicine—if you do not mix it 
right, it will not work, and can even hurt. 
Instead of playing real music of peace, 
people are drinking, smoking, using 
drugs. It gives them all sorts of 
headaches (laughter). 


SH: Do you think if we could get, say, the 
leaders of India and Pakistan, or even of 
israel and Palestine, together and force 
them to really listen to the right music 
they might see the importance of peace, 
and work things out? 


AAK: Yes. I really do. And why not try 
this? I think even politicians who are 
also musicians are going to be more 
concerned with peace. Look at Clinton, 
his attitude to the world was different 
than those who came after him, or oth- 
ers. He had a tune in him. 


SH: That’s one way of looking at 
him(laughter). | wonder about the “purity” 
of ragas though—even some revered 
indian musicians are mixing modern 
sounds in, like your friend Zakir Hussain 
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and Tabla Beat Science. And even you 
have played with jazz musicians like John 
Handy. Do you approve of such blending? 


AAK: It’s OK, if they know what they are 
doing; some kind of what might be 
called “light classical” musics are OK for 
experimenting. The real ragas are not. 
It’s like eating; after supper you might 
like some dessert. But if that’s all you 
eat, you'll get sick. 

There are six main ragas, to corre- 
spond with the six seasons we have in 
India, and they were created by God 
before the planet was. They were taught 
to Lord Shiva and he created for each 
raga—which is male—six raginis or 
female variations, for thirty-six in all. 
The disciples of Shiva learned these 
ragas. When Earth was created, they 
found good humans to teach. Each raga 
is meant to be played for one to two 
hours, and then it changes with the time 
of day. They are to be played at certain 
times of the day and night, starting at 
sunrise. It is not OK to mix morning 
and evening ragas. To play them at the 
wrong time could be very harmful to 
you. Again, it is like food—you don’t eat 
leg of lamb for breakfast. 


SH: So we could say that you, as a mod- 
ern master, are in a direct line of teaching 
from Shiva? 


AAK: Yes. | guess that is true. But under- 
stand, you have to be careful how one 
says such things. 


SH: Understood. And you have been very 
devoted to passing this music along to 
your own sons it seems. Do you yell at 
them when they make a mistake as your 
father did with you? 


AAK: (Laughing) No, I do not yell. I ask 
for the listeners’ blessings and try to 
please my teachers and through them, 
God. My sons and I, we wish to give all 
listeners that joy and beauty and hope so 
that they feel it in their souls. Again, it 
can help people like a medicine. The 
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sound goes inside and the soul accepts 
it—some people feel happy, somebody 
cries, all of it is good. 


SH: And it is healing you, too? 


AAK: Yes, but when I play, I do not feel 
like I am playing. It is the instrument 
that is playing me. 


SH: Do you ever listen to your own record- 
ings? 


AAK: I never hear them; I just play, 
somebody records, and | leave the stu- 
dios and my students and family will lis- 
ten and say if it’s good. 


SH: Do you like other kinds of music 
besides what you play? 


AAK: Yes, I like Western classical music 
very much—Bach and Beethoven. And 
sometimes country music. 


SH: Country? You mean like Hank 
Williams and Willie Nelson and all that? 


AAK: Yes. | like the melodies. Like in our 
classical music, some is very good for 
certain times of day. But even then, if 
you spoil it, or hear it at the wrong time, 
you can have an allergic reaction, like a 
rash. Understand that traditions like 
these often develop for important rea- 
sons, and need to be maintained and 
preserved in ways that help people, 
wherever they may be. That is just what 
we try to do. “© 


Steve Heilig interviewed Carlos Santana in Whole 
Earth, Summer 2000. Along with book and music 
criticism, he practices medical ethics, health policy 
advocacy, and environmentalism in San Francisco. 


Ali Akbar Khan 


AKBAR COLLEGE 
oF Music 


CDs 


All, except Garden of 
Dreams, may be ordered 
from Revolver USA, 2745 
16th Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94103. 415/241-2437, 
www.aamp.com. Add $3 
postage for first CD, $1 for 
each additional. —SH 


FROM FATHER TO SON 


1998; CD. $8.85. AMMP 
Records 


Live in San Francisco, 
in a traditional recital. 
Nominated for a Grammy 
Award in 1998. 


THEN AND Now 

The Music of the Great 
Master Continues 

Ali Akbar Khan, Chatur Lal, 
and Zakir Hussain 

1995; Two CDs. $13.50. 


Contains Khan's historic 
1955 American debut record 
and a 1994 concert. 
Grammy-nominated in 1996. 


GARDEN OF DREAMS 

Ali Akbar Khan, Shri Swapan 
Chaudhuri, Zakir Hussain, 
Shri Krishna Bhati, James 
Pomerantz, Dan Reiter, Irene 
Sazar, Kate Sternberg, Greg 
Barber, Bennie Cotone, 
Brian Gooden, Anthony 


Ali Akbar Khan, Swapan LEGACY Hindson, Jai Uttal, Daniella 
Chaudhuri, and Alam Khan 16th-18th Century Music Birschel, Terry Pease 
2002; CD. $8.95. from India 1994; CD. $16.98 ($19.97 
AMMP Records Ali Akbar Khan, postpaid) 
; Asha Bhosle, and Razor & Tie Entertainment, 
The master introduces Swapan Chaudhuri PO Box 585, Cooper Station, 


his 19-year-old son and pro- 
tege Alam Khan on sarode, 


accompanied by tabla mae- Records 


1996; CD. $8.85. AMMP 


New York, NY 10276 


800/443-3555, 
www.razorandtie.com 


stro Swapan Chaudhuri, 
playing a traditional raga. 


PASSING ON THE 
TRADITION 

Ali Akbar Khan and Swapan 
Chauduri 


A collaboration with 
renowned singer Asha 
Bhosle, featuring eleven six- 
teenth-century songs from 
the court of Emperor Akbar, 
Khan's ancestor. Nominated 
for a Grammy in 1997. 


A small ensemble, fea- 
turing some less-traditional 
instrumentation such as 
guitar, playing shorter com- 
positions by Khan. 
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The Godfather of 
World Music 


Raga Mala 

The Autobiography of Ravi Shankar 
Ravi Shankar, edited and introduced 

by George Harrison 

1997; 336 pp. $25 

Welcome Rain Publishers 


This autobiography is a thick tapestry of peo- 
ple, places, and history. Colorful, rich, and 
complex, it reflects the layers and textures of 
Ravi Shankar's classical Indian music. The full 
flow of deep friendships, rhythms of long 
loves, and a kaleidoscope of geography make 
Raga Mala (Garland of Ragas) as compelling 
and multifaceted as Shankar's sitar playing. 


Shankar studied with Ali Akbar Khan's father 
(and married Khan's sister). Because of this 
shared relationship, Khan and Shankar grew 
up together musically, eventually sharing the 
role of Indian leader in the World Music move- 
ment (George Harrison called Shankar “the 
Godfather of World Music”). A global citizen 
who lived almost as much outside India as in, 
Shankar became the elder statesman of 
Indian music, while influencing a wide spec- 
trum of popular and classical twentieth-centu- 
ry music. His long relationships with Yehudi 
Menuhin, Philip Glass, and George Harrison, 
to name just three, keep the narrative fasci- 
nating. 


The book is beautifully designed. The type 
imitates the curls of Hindi script; gold ink col- 
ors many black-and-white images. A remark- 
able collection of photographs serves as a 


parallel narrative, providing glimpses of the 
laughter and depth of the experiences shared 
by the people bound together around 
Shankar. Harrison’s commentary and 
Shankar's conversational writing provide fur- 
ther confirmation that the reader is privy to 
shared intimacies. 

—David Guyer-Stevens 


66 For me, it is performing that generates a 
deep ecstasy, physically, mentally and spiritual- 
ly. Through years of sadhana, | have developed 
this built-in “stimulator” or “inspirator’ which, 
once | have tuned my instrument and closed 
my eyes, immediately starts working—shutting 
out the world, gradually giving me a sense of 
great peace and power, together with extreme 
sadness or extreme joy. | have a real feeling of 
being high, sometimes “higher,” and even “high- 
est”! It may not happen each time to the same 
degree, but when everything works out well— 
the audience, the venue, the sound, my sitar 
behaving properly and my mind completely 
attuned to it—the raga comes alive and it per- 
forms some miracle in me. It’s hard to explain; 
one can achieve a similar feeling at the height 
of meditation or sometimes when making love. 
| feel so near God when making music. 


66 After Woodstock | began to want to get 
away and cleanse myself. Since around 1966 
most of my concerts had been handled by pop 
or rock promoters, and eventually | left my 


Left: The 


of Ravi 


Ali Akbar 
Khan. 


Below, 


Shankar 
teaching 


how to 
look like 


for a film 
role. 


managers and cancelled many of those con- 
certs that had not been arranged through clas- 
sical promoters. All along | had been returning 
to India for at least a couple of months every 
fall (except in 1967), but in the mid-seventies | 
stopped playing for a year and a half in the 
USA, and waited until | found a proper classi- 
cal agent. For a while the classical impresarios 
did not seem to be interested in me, because 
they associated me with rock and pop only. 

In India | went back to playing concerts fea- 
turing only two or three ragas stretched out 
over never less than four or five hours, just to 
prove myself to my denigrators. | had to do this 
for several years, putting myself through such 
physical strain. After | restarted concerts in the 
West, now arranged through classical agents 
at classical venues, it took a few years but by 
the beginning of 


the eighties 
people were RAvI S NR: 
back to accept- | AR 
ing me as one | 


ofthe top clas- 
sical musicians, 
a traditionalist. 
They knew that 
| had not gone 
astray, and my 
music was still 
there. 


Edited and Introduced by 


‘ 
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legendary 
jugalbandi 
partnership 


opposite: 


Shankar and 


Peter Sellers 


a sitar player 
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Poets on the Peaks: 
Snyder, Muir, Kerouac, Whalen 


The High Sierra of California 
Gary Snyder and Tom Killion 

with excerpts from John Muir 

2002; 128 pp. $50 

Heyday Books 


This is a beautiful and powerful book show- 
casing the work of Tom Killion, an artist | 
think ought to be better known 

(www. TomKillion.com.) It is an adaptation 
of an earlier limited-edition collection of his 
woodcuts that he handprinted on Japanese 
papers at his Quail Press in a garage in 
Santa Cruz. The fruit of three decades of 
hiking and sketching in the High Sierra, 
Killion’s art is supplemented by Sierra diary 
entries from John Muir and Gary Snyder. 


| find myself dipping into it again and again: 
it takes time to absorb its beauty and inten- 
sity. It could be called “Three Views of the 
High Sierra,” as it contains 

the responses of three radically different 
men to the mountains that thrust their 

way up inland California from Sequoia 
National Park to Yosemite. 


My greatest pleasure comes from Killion’s 
woodcuts. A native of Marin County and a 
passionate recorder of the natural beauty 
being plowed under there, he has adapted 
the Japanese woodcut style to his (and 
our) native territory. 


Some of his Sierra snow scenes—a frozen 
alpine lake under a full moon, snow-heavy 
trees at Tuolumne Meadows—have the 
calm, domesticated delicacy of the 
Japanese woodcut masters but are empty 
of humans and habitation. Others depict 
California’s fierce mountains with a raw 
power not seen even in Japanese prints 

of Mt. Fuji. A few remind me of my own 
Sierra adventures: the peak of an orange 
tent, for instance, dominates the foreground 
of mountain peaks and drifting snow. You 
can almost hear the silence. 


Killion’s work is interleaved with quotations 
from John Muir, the Scots-born shepherd 
who travelled the Sierra in the 1870s 
carrying littie more than an overcoat and a 
hunk of bread; he became the mountains’ 
earliest defender. Muir's ecstatic prose 
poems—as bereft of human presence as 
most of Killion’s art—are balanced by 
homely, familial entries from Gary Snyder's 
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hiking diaries over the past five decades— 
full of Buddhist musings and references to 
Yosemite fellow trail workers and his wife 
and son. Here a more human sensibility 


is at work. 


66 On Climbing the Sierra Matterhorn 
Again After Thirty-One Years 


Range after range of mountains 
Year after year after year 


—Katy Butler 


1 am still in love. 


October 4, 1986. 


66 Today the falls were in terri- 
ble power. | gazed upon the 
mighty torrent of snowy, cometized 
water, whether in or out of the 
body | can hardly tell—such over- 


—Gary SNYDER 


TOM KILLION, FROM THE HIGH SIERRA OF CALIFORNIA 


whelming displays of power and beauty 
almost bring the life out of our feeble taber- 
nacle. | shouted until | was exhuasted and 
sore with excitement. Down came the infuri- 
ate waters chafed among combative but- 
tresses of unflinching granite until they 
roared like ten thousand furies, screaming, 
hissing, surging like the maddened onset of 
all the wild spirits of the mountain sky—a 
perfect hell of conflicting demons. 


Tom KILLION 
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But | speak in the manner of men, for 
there was no look nor syllable of fury among 
all the songs and gestures of these living 
waters. No thought of war, no complaining 
discord, not the faintest breath of confusion. 
One stupendous unit of light and song, per- 
fect and harmonious as any in heaven. 

... lf my soul could get away from this 
so-called prison, be granted all the list of 
attributes generally bestowed on spirits, my 
first ramble on spirit wings would not be 
among the volcanoes of the moon...[but] 
into the inner substance of flowers, and 
among the folds and mazes of Yosemite’s 
falls. How grand to move about in the very 
tissue of the falling columns, and in the very 
birthplace of their heavenly harmonies, look- 
ing outward as from windows of ever-varying 
transparency and staining! 

Alas, how little of the world is subject to 
human senses! 

—JOHN Muir, JANUARY 18, 1870 


Poets on the Peaks 

Gary Snyder, Philip Whalen, and Jack 
Kerouac in the North Cascades 

John Suiter 

2002; 340 pp. $40 

Counterpoint 


Writers have been seeking inspiration on 
mountaintops at least since Moses 
descended from Mount Sinai. More recent- 
ly, an entirely different manner of scribes 
spent solitary time as “fire lookouts” in the 
Pacific Northwest, returning to create what 
came to be loosely known as Beat litera- 
ture. 


Gary Snyder was both the first up the 
mountain a half century ago in 1952, and 
the youngest of the three modern literary 
icons covered in Poets on the Peaks. 
Already an outdoorsman and scholar of 
poetry and Buddhism, Snyder climbed the 
mountain “loaded for zen” and impressed a 
crusty Forest Service supervisor as “a calm 
son of a bitch.” His college pal Philip 
Whalen, although less hardy, was also 
game to spend two seasons in isolation in 
the wilderness. Together they soon con- 
vinced Jack Kerouac to do likewise, and his 
resulting novel The Dnarma Bums— 
inspired by Snyder—was Kerouac’s own 
favorite. Even though Kerouac found the 
aptly-named Desolation Lookout to be “a lit- 
tle too much for a city boy,” Suiter asserts 
that the experience was in many ways a 
high point of Kerouac's troubled life. 


All three writers went on to 
gain revered status and 
varying rewards. Suiter’s 
book is full of beautiful pho- 
tos of the rugged mountain- 
ous locales both then and 
now, and draws upon inter- 
views with whoever was 
there and from unpublished 
journals. It is a skillful chroni- 
cle not only of these impor- 
tant writers’ formative solitary 
retreats but of the fledgling 
West Coast literary scene of 
the time. Poets on the Peaks 
is a landmark work, com- 
pelling in both word and 
image. The lookouts are now 
mostly gone, replaced by airplanes and 
technology; the poetry inspired there 
remains. 

—Steve Heilig 


66 A bearded interesting Berkeley cat 
name of Snyder,” wrote Ginsberg in his jour- 
nal after meeting Gary, “...studying oriental 
and leaving in a few months on some pri- 
vately put up funds to go be a Zen monk (a 
real one). He’s a head, peyotlist, laconist, 
but warmhearted, nice looking with a little 
beard, thin blond, rides a bicycle in Berkeley 
in red corduroy and levis and hungup on 
indians...” 


66 Kerouac in the fall of 1968 was dying. 
He had been for a long time. In 1960, after 
three years of post-On the Road notoriety, 
he had written in desperation to Gary in 
Japan, “I’m fat, dejected, ashamed, bored 
perstered & shot. Living at home with my 
mother, open to invasions of all kinds....I’m 
slowly going mad.” Kerouac’s old hermitage 
fantasy, dormant since Desolation and for- 
gotten in the whirl of fame had begun to 
reassert itself with new urgency—no jonger 
as a place to cultivate his soul however, but 
as a last ditch shelter to save his hide. 

“| must get a cabin or die,” he toid Gary 

flat out early that year. “I’m really in bad 
shape & in danger right down the line & 
must do it This Spring.”...Clearly it was not 
enough...When for a month he tried taking 
refuge at his friend Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s 
rustic shack in Bixby Canyon on the Big Sur 
coast—“This coast crying out for tragedy like 
all beautiful places,” as Jeffers once 
described it—he didn’t last two weeks 
before falling apart with soul-sickening para- 
noia and delirium tremens. 


Above: 
Desolation 
Lookout (in 
1995), “a lit- 
tle too much 
for city boy” 
lack Kerouac 
in 1956. 


Right: 
Kerouac’s 
1956 writing 
notebook. 


i 
Gary Snyder, Philip Whalen & Jack Kerouac in the North Cascades 
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Honky 
Dalton Conley 
2000; 207 pp. $12 
Vintage Books 


Honky is the funny, poignant journey of 

a white, Jewish boy growing up in a poor 
black and hispanic housing project on 
Manhatten’s Lower East Side during the 
70s and early 80s. If you think you won't 
be able to relate, think again. As Conley 
attempts to understand the complexities 
of his experience, his book is more com- 
pelling than one more coming-of-age 
memoir, and far more personal than a 
sociological reflection on race, class, and 
culture. | loved Conley’s voice. The story 
could have easily veered off into nostalgic 
ooze or taken a more pretentious sociologi- 
cal analysis. Conley stays somewhere in 
the middle and tells it like he sees it. 


Burglaries, shootings, drugs, pollution, and 
poverty are the backdrop for his comedic, 
unsentimental, recountings of vacations to 
the country that might as well have been to 
another planet; the gunshot that almost 
killed his best friend; being held at knife- 
point after a baseball game; and living in 
an eccentric family whose unconditionai 
love threads its way through each page. 
—EP 


66 The they who made up these policies 
were, on the surface, quite different in char- 
acter from the they who stole car radios or 
cut off the peckers of my classmates at the 
Mini School. The Board of Education, the 
state welfare agency, and all the other theys 
who set the rules for our lives seemed 
obsessed with laws and regulations. They 
wrote them, implemented them, followed 
them, and in some cases were actually com- 
posed of them and nothing more. Beneath 
the surface, however, these state behemoths 
were no different in nature from the spirits 
who stole; they were just as arbitrary, ran- 
dom, and mysterious....lt seemed possible 
to get whatever you wanted as long as you 
knew the magic words and when to say 
them. It was through such a spell that | was 
propelled off the life trajectory shared by the 
other neighborhood kids and catapulted into 
New York City’s middle and upper classes. 
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My life chances had just taken a turn for the 
better, but my sense of the order of things— 
that is the pecking order of race and class— 
was about to be stood on its head. 


66 | fait Sean press the blade harder 
against my neck, seemingly needing to push 
things one step further to get a rise out of 
the group. “Check it out y'all,” he said as he 
stood more erect lifting me with him, onto 
my tiptoes. He swung me from left to right 
and back again, making me dance like a 
marionette. On top of the coat of dried-out 
sweat from the game, | now had a filmy 
layer of nervous perspiration; oilier and more 
viscous, it acted as my only defense against 
the knife, causing the blade to slide around. 
It was as if | were getting my first, raw 
shave, my red throat feeling more like it had 
been sunburned than sliced. 


Motherless Brooklyn 
Jonathan Lethem 

1999; 311 pp. $13 

Vintage 


My girlfriend and | like to read books out 
loud together. This one, a mobster murder 
mystery narrated by a “detective” with 
Tourettes Syndrome, exceeded all of our 
expectations. By the end of the first chap- 
ter, we were yelling “Eat shit, Dickyweed!” 
as though wed been yelling it our whole 
lives. (And it felt pretty damn good.) 


This comic, heartfelt book is a detective 
Story in a class of its own. Lionel Essrog— 
who spurts and spats and “apes move- 
ments” and chokes down his itchy explete- 
tives as he winds his way through the 
streets of Brooklyn “like a freakshow’—has 
taken it upon himself to unravel the chain of 
events leading up to the murder of Frank 
Minna, his mobster boss and father figure. 
Lionel engenders empathy and tenderness 
as easily as laughter, curiousity, and a 
cringing wince or two as we live inside his 
head from the first page to the last. Lionel’s 


voice, the coming to flower of his self- 
awareness, and his hyperdriven percep- 
tions lift Motherless Brooklyn above detec- 
tive-book convention. 

—Jacob Wenger 


6€ Context is everything. Dress me up and 
see. I’m a carnival barker, an auctioneer, a 
downtown performance artist, a speaker in 
tongues, a senator drunk on filibuster. I’ve 
got Jourette’s....Reality needs a prick here 
and there, the carpet needs a flaw. My 
words begin plucking at threads nervously, 
seeking purchase, a weak point, a vulnera- 
ble ear. That’s when it comes, the urge to 
shout in a church, the nursery, the crowded 
movie house. It’s an itch at first. 
Inconsequential. But that itch is soon a 
torrent behind a straining dam. Noah's flood. 
That itch is my whole life. Here it comes 
now. Cover your ears. Build an ark. 

“Eat me!” | scream. 


66 Minna’s Court Street was the old 
Brooklyn, a placid ageless surface alive 
underneath with talk, with deals and casual 
insults, a neighborhood political machine 
with pizzeria and butcher-shop bosses and 
unwritten rules everywhere. All was talk 
except for what mattered most, which were 
unspoken understandings. 


Honky 
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Underappreciated Good Writing 


Ghostwritten 
David Mitchell 

1999; 426 pp. $14 
Vintage International 


When Ghostwritten came out, it did not 
make much of a splash over here. The 
New York Times gave it one of those “the 
kid can write but...” reviews, while Laura 
Miller in Salon seemed to think that we 
were now all bored with brainy, pyrotechni- 
cal novels and it was time to move on to 
the next new style. 


My personal affection for brainy, pyrotechni- 
cal novels (Cryptonomicon by Neal 
Stephenson, The Gold Bug Variations by 
Richard Powers, Infinite Jest by David 
Foster Wallace) seems unlikely to wane, 
whatever the fashion; the best ones are 
sort of like thinking your way through a 
roller-coaster ride. 


Ghostwritten is one of those books. It is 
neither as long nor as sweeping as the 
three mentioned above, but it is wonderfully 
written, very sly, occasionally funny, more 
than a little cryptic and littered with memo- 
rable (if not always admirable) 

characters. 


There's also a game within a game, a 
secret plot that can be inferred (with lots of 
page turning and perhaps small diagrams 
on the backs of envelopes), but it is possi- 
ble to ignore the puzzle entirely and still 
enjoy the tale. 


Ghostwritten is a series of nine or perhaps 
eight tales (the book is more lucid than this 
review is turning out to be) linked by certain 
objects or humans or incidents. The venues 
range from Tokyo to London with stops in 
St. Petersburg and Mongolia; each tale is 
self-contained, and it is never clear immedi- 
ately how the next chapter links into the 
previous one. 


Also, the tales are not in chronological 
order. Big fun, huh? 


One character is an actual ghostwriter. One 
character is an actual ghost. This develop- 
ment is somewhat disconcerting, but the 
ghost whines and frets as much as the 
other characters, so the reader gets used 
to the non-corporeal being pretty quickly. 
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The ghost also writes. 


| should warn you that there’s also an avert- 
ed apocalypse, but the author does not 
dwell on it. One thing your modern reader 
hates is a long-drawn-out apocalypse. 


There is also, in no particular order, art 
theft, the Cultural Revolution, subway ter- 
rorism, man-ghost sex, and considerable 
covert Buddhism. 


| know that books like this make some peo- 
ple cranky. There are no deep explorations 
of the human soul, and there are no 
scenes that grip the heart. But for the peo- 
ple who like this kind of thing, Ghostwritten 
is the kind of thing they like. 

—Jon Carroll © San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


66 Once or twice I've tried to describe 
transmigration to the more imaginative of my 
human hosts. It’s impossible. | know eleven 
languages, but there are some tunes that 
language cannot play. 

When another human touches my host, 
| can transmigrate.... The fact that touch is a 
prerequisite provides a clue that ! exist on 
some physical plane, however subcelluar or 
bioelectrical. There are limits. For example, 
| cannot transmigrate into animals, even 
primates: if | try the animal dies. It is like 
an adult’s inability to climb into children’s 
clothes. I’ve never tried a whale. 


66 As the fine denizens of London Town 
know, each tube line has a distinct personal- 
ity and range of mood swings. The Victoria 
Line, for example, breezy and reliable. The 
Jubilee Line, the young disappointment of 
the family, branching out to the suburbs, 
eternally having extensions planned, twisting 
round to Greenwich, and back under the 
river out east somewhere. The District and 
Circle Line, well, even Death would rather 
fork out for a taxi if he’s in a hurry... 
Dockland Light Railway, the nouveau riche 
neighbor, with its Prince Regent, its West 
India Quay, and its Gallions Reach and its 
Royal Albert. Stentorian Piccadilly wouldn't 
approve of such artyfartyness, and neither 
would his twin uncle, Bakerloo.... 

Then you have the oddball lines, like 
Shakepseare’s oddball plays. Pericles, 
Hammersmith and City, East Verona Line, 
Titus of Waterloo. 


Happiness™ 
Will Ferguson 
2002; 309 pp. $24 
Canongate Books 


What would happen if someone wrote a 
self-help book that really worked? Could 
our culture—or our economy—survive if 
everyone suddenly became happy? That's 
the starting point for Will Ferguson’s laugh- 
till-you-choke send-up of contemporary 
American life, the publishing industry, 
celebrity book tours, New Age cults, get- 
rich-quick schemes and promises of 
perfect sex. There’s a whiff of Whole Earth 
in there, too, from references to The Seven 
Laws of Money to frequent (credited) lifts 
from Howard Rheingold’s They Have a 
Word for It. 

—MKS 


66 May, everything is about to collapse 
around us. Everything. I’m talking society, 
country, economy. It’s end of life as we know 
it. And why? Because of Tupac Soiree and his 
computer-generated formula for human hap- 
piness. You said, ‘So people are happy. 
What's the harm in that?’ May, our entire 
economy is built on human weakness, on bad 
habits and insecurities. Fashion. Fast Food. 
Sports Cars. Techno-gadgets. Sex toys. Diet 
centers. Hair clubs for men....Our entire way 
of life is built on self-doubt and dissatisfaction. 
Think what would happen if people were ever 
really, truly happy. Truly satisfied with their 
lives. It would be cataclysmic. The entire 
country would grind to a halt...” 
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“Comics” for Adults 


Attitude 

The New Subversive Political 
Cartoonists 

Ted Rall, ed. 

2002; 128 pp. $13.95 

NBM Books 


If you're tired of the predictable political car- 
toons featured on most daily papers’ editor- 
ial pages, Attitude will point you to a new 
generation of harder-hitting artists. Ted Rall 
is a controversial figure whose own “atti- 
tude” has not endeared him to many of his 
fellow cartoonists. Nevertheless, he has 
produced a top-notch book that showcases 
the work of the best alternative political car- 
toonists, including Tom Tomorrow, Don 
Asmussen, Matt Wuerker, and Lloyd 
Dangle. Only two of the twenty-one artists 
are women, which is unfortunate but may 
be an accurate reflection of gender distribu- 
tion in the tiny niche of marginal political 
cartoonists. Rall’s interviews with the artists 
are intelligent and well edited, and the 
selection of reprinted cartoons is timely. 
—Jay Kinney 


The 101 Best Graphic Novels 


Stephen Weiner 
2001; 80 pp. $8.95 
NBM Publishing 


From Hell 

Alan Moore and Eddie Campbell 
2000; 600 pp. $35 

Top Shelf Comix 


Cages 

Dave McKean 
2002: 500 pp. $50 
NBM Publishing 


Remembrance of Things Past 
Vol. 1, Books 1 & 2 

Marcel Proust, adapted by Stéphane Heuet 
2002; 48 pp. $16.95 each 

NBM Publishing 


The Man Who Grew Young 
Daniel Quinn and Tim Eldred 

2001; 98 pp. $19.95 

Context Books 


Graphic novels—book-length comics that 
deliver more depth than a comparably 
sized stack of comic books—are here to 
stay. Somehow, through an economics that 
! don’t quite understand (but no doubt 
involving months of drawing for pennies) 
ever longer and more ambitious volumes 
are seeing print. 
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Doé Com Stocks! 


TO HELP OFFSET THE HIGH || TO ASSIST YOu IN GETTING 

COST OF HEATING, You OUT OF A SNOWY PARKING 

CAN BURN THEM FOR_J]| PLACE, PUT THEM UNDER 
FUEL / YOUR TIRES For TRACTION! 


IF YOU FOLD THEM IN HALE 
ANDO TAPE THE EDGES, THEY 
MAKE PERFECT STORAGE 
CONTAINERS FoR Aoi co's! 


BUT THE MOST PRACTICAL 
USE FOR THEM iS IN 
THE POWDER ROOM! 


IF YOU'RE A POLITICIAN, YOU CAN'T GO WRONG 
SUPPORTING THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Stephen Weiner’s 101 Best Graphic Novels 
is a good place to start if you're not already 
familiar with the genre. Any selection of the 
“best” is inevitably personal, and his inclu- 
sion of newspaper strips and comic stories 
stretches the definition of “graphic novel” to 
the breaking point. Most important, though, 
there’s not a bum steer in the lot. For good 
measure, he also includes capsule reviews 
of novels derived from comics and some 
intelligent books about comic art. 


From Hell, by Alan Moore (author) and 
Eddie Campbell (artist), was the inspiration 
for the recent movie starring Johnny Depp. 
This 600-page tour de force gives a highly 
fanciful but gripping account of the Jack the 
Ripper murders in London in 1888. Moore 
did massive research on the subject, 
though he ultimately settled on Stephen 
Knight's discredited “solution” to the mur- 
ders, which is highly dubious but dramati- 
cally satisfying. Campbell's detaile black- 
and-white, etching-like style captures the 
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«POSITIVE EFFECTS OF [| 
ENVIRONMENTAL DESTRUCTION |. 


HEY, MY ALLERGIES 
ARE GONE! 


CLOCKWISE FROM BOTTOM LEFT: TOM TOMORROW, 
Jim SieRGY, ANDY SINGER, FROM ATTITUDE 


atmosphere of the East End slums. This is a 
complex and satisfying read, and my choice 
for the best graphic novel to date. 


Nearly as ambitious and lengthy, Dave 
McKean's Cages is a contemporary tale 
about a painter, a musician, and a writer, 
their intertwined lives and creative strug- 
gles. McKean is a dazzling stylist whose 
work is as much fine art as it is cartooning; 
this combination doesn't always work in 
lesser hands, but McKean pulls it off beau- 
tifully. A moody, wintry book. 


Speaking of ambitious, how about a comic 
adaptation of Marcel Proust's monumental 
Remembrance of Things Past? Stéphane 
Heuett's whimsical but controlled drafts- 
manship is a great match for Proust's intro- 
verted tale. His elegant renderings of trains, 
grand hotels, and sunsets are a joy. The 
only drawback is the English translation, 
which is amusingly convoluted in the 
extreme. NBM has published two volumes 
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so far in what is projected to be a twelve-to 


fourteen-volume work. 


In contrast to the projects above, The Man 
Who Grew Young, by Daniel Quinn and 
illustrator Tim Eldred, is only ninety-eight 
pages long, but it is an example of a self- 
contained graphic novel that tells its story 
well while fully integrating handsome full- 
color art with concise dialog and narration. 
The premise is a world in which time runs 


backwards, a concept first explored in limit- 


ed fashion by science fiction author Philip 
K. Dick. | won't give away the plot, but will 
simply say that Quinn has some pointed 
things to say about civilization and religion 
that make this more than just throw-away 
entertainment. 


Each of these books is a reminder that 
comic art for adults is no longer an oxy- 
moron. The next time you decide to curl 
up with a good novel, consider making it 
graphic. 

—JK 


€6 Kuper, Peter. The System. 
CDC Comics, 1997; $12.95, 
ISBN 1563893223, [Adult] 

Taking its title from a William Blake 
quote, The System gives order to the seem- 
ingly random life of New York City. Lives 
intersect apparently by coincidence, in this 
wordless, textured drama, but in Kuper’s 
vision there is no coincidence, only an ever- 
expanding connectedness. The System's 
sparse approach might turn you away, but 
take a deep breath and go back. 

—TnHE 101 Best Grapuic NoveLs 
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Taboos, Edible and Otherwise 


Morbid Curiosity 

Loren Rhoads, editor and psychopomp 
Issues 3-6 available, $6 each postpaid 
from Automatism Press, PO Box 12308, 
San Francisco, CA 94112 
www.charnel.com/morbidcuriosity 


You're curious about life on the other side 
of taboos. You know you are. Morbid 
Curiosity is filled with stories about the 
things you don't talk about over dinner— 
fishing a week-old “floater” from beneath 
the Golden Gate Bridge (and what the 
Coast Guard cook does with the crabs he 
finds dining on the corpse); family madness 
passing through genera- 
tions; watching 
from a cell as 
guards drag 
away the 
 bodyofa 
hanged 


fellow 

con- 

vict; 

people 

who 

sleep in 
caskets 
or star in 

porn movies; 
Suicides and 
suicide survivors. 

Morbid Curiosity has it 

all—“first-person encounters with the unsa- 
vory, unwise, unorthodox, and unusual: all 
the dark elements that make life truly worth 
living.” Editor Loren Rhoads certifies that 
every story is a true recounting of its 
author's own experiences. | found some of 
their stories gripping, some nauseating, 
some banal, some deeply touching, but all 
rang with authenticity. 


Morbid Curiosity is published once a year. 
Rhoads doesn't take subscriptions, but he’ll 
send a postcard reminder to purchasers of 
previous issues whenever a new one 
comes out. 

—MKS 


66 There’s nothing like a little horror to 
make you glad to be alive. That’s sort of my 
aim with Morbid Curiosity—because an inoc- 
ulation of the real every now and again 
makes you treasure good friends, beautiful 
art, a deep breath, a good cry, a morning 
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waking without pain. Make the most of what 
you've got, because it’s all gonna end too 
damn soon. And that's beautiful, too. 
—LOREN RHOADS 


66 | think about standing at the close end of 
the Transbay Tube, where the train emerges 
from under the Bay. I’d wait for a train to 
leave, then hop down and run as fast as 
possible into the tunnel. Timing would be 
crucial. | like the idea of meeting the train 
head-on, in the dark, alone. It would be just 
me, the train, and the end. Once again, the 
details: a scream as someone sees me 
jump, a dull roar as more and more people 
become aware of what's happened. The tun- 
nel floor would be dirty, maybe even slippery 
from grease. There'd be lots of dust. li’d be 
ironic if I'd sneeze, but there’d be no one 
around to say, “God bless you.” 

... That's the thing about depression. It’s 
sadness, certainly, absolute knowledge that 
you and the world are crap. But it’s also 
pain. I’m not being philosophical here. It’s a 
real pain: an ache in the eyes, the stomach, 
the back, the core of the mind. It never, ever 
lets up. That’s what propels my death 
dreams, not any infantile fantasy about my 
funeral or anyone ‘missing me’—I know they 
will. | know people will be sad, but for once 
| won't be hurting. The pain, my pain, will be 
gone. —M. CHRISTIAN 


The Curiosities of Food 

Or the Dainties and Delicacies of 
Different Nations Obtained from the 
Animal Kingdom 

Peter Lund Simmonds 

2001 (reprint of 1859 edition); 372 pp. $16.95 
Ten Speed Press 


Oh, this horrid little book! Horrid! In my 
twenty years as a vegetarian, Id firmly 
convinced myself that omnivorous humans 
consumed only a few unlucky species of 
animals: cows, pigs, chickens, fish, maybe 
sheep and rabbits, occasionally deer. 
How wrong | was! In its cheery matter- 
of-fact way, The Curiosities of Food 
opened my eyes to the limitless variety of 
creatures that have made their way into 
stew pots and frying pans and, ultimately, 
down the throats of endlessly voracious 
human beings. 


At once revolting and captivating, this fac- 
simile of an original 1859 publication is a 
curiosity in itself, a meandering travelogue 


set to the rhythm of clattering forks and siz- 
zling meat. Simmonds, a thorough and 
meticulous writer, maintains a sense of 
wonder and enjoyment through nearly 400 
pages of culinary oddities. Armadillo, he 
tells us, is “a good treat.” Lizards, rats, 
locusts, frogs, and grubs are described as 
“wholesome,” “dainty,” or “delicate,” with no 
regard to their actual effects on humans. 


If it crawls, slithers, flies, burrows, climbs, 
or digs, you may freely devour it. And while 
hardy meat eaters will probably devour 
The Curiosities of Food, / have to warn the 
vegetarians out there: this one is tough 
to swallow. 

—WM. Parfitt (excerpted with permission 
from Morbid Curiosity #6; see above) 


£6 It is curious to notice the various parts 
of animals that are eaten, or selected as 
choice morsels, by different people or class- 
es...the heads of ducks and geese, ox 
tongue, reindeer tongue, walrus tongue, 
crane’s tongue....The pettitoes of the suck- 
ling pig, or the mature feet and hocks of the 
elder pig, sheep’s trotters, calf’s feet, cow 
heel, bear’s paws, elephant’s feet, the feet of 
ducks and geese, and their giblets; ox tail, 
pig’s tail, sheep’s tail, Kangaroo tail, beaver’s 
tail.... The moufle, or loose covering of the 
nose, of the great moose deer or elk are 
considered by New Brunswick’s 
epicures a great dainty. The hump of the 
buffalo, the trunk of the elephant, are other 
delicacies. 
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new from 
The MIT Press 


Inventing 
the Charles River 


Karl Haglund 


ithe Charles River | 


foreword by Renata von Tscharner 

An illustrated account of the creation of the 
Charles River Basin, focusing on the precarious 
balance between transportation planning and the 
stewardship of the public realm. 


Karl} laghund 


512 pp. 350 illus., 90 color $49.95 


Silent Spill 


The Organization 

of an industrial Crisis 

Thomas D. Beamish 

“In this fascinating work we see giant oil’s 
corporate configuration, and the regulatory 
bureaucratic blinders, merge in a ponderous, 
slow and silent disaster.” — Charles Perrow, Yale 
University 


SPILI 


232 pp., 12 illus. $21.95 paper 


Garbage Wars 


The Struggle for Environmental 
Justice in Chicago 

David Naguib Pellow 

“One of the most thoughtful and best-written 
works ever produced on environmental justice 
and injustice.” — William R. Freudenburg, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Madison 

263 pp., 8 illus. $24.95 


Concrete and Clay 


Reworking Nature in New York City 
Matthew Gandy 

“This is a masterful book: sweeping in its 
coverage of urban environmental issues, 
provocative in its critique of contemporary envi- 
ronmentalism, and economical in its 
execution.” — Andrew Hurley, University of 
Missouri, St. Louis 

320 pp., 40 illus. $34.95 


Children and Nature 


Psychological, Sociocultural, and 
Evolutionary Investigations 

edited by Peter H. Kahn, Jr., 

and Stephen R. Kellert 

“The authors carefully provide good reasons to 
believe that experiences in nature are a corner- 
stone for the development of healthy children, 
who learn to act wisely in the environment and to 
create healthy societies.” — Chris Myers, Miami 
University 

352 pp., 2 illus. $24.95 paper 


To order call 800-405-1619. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


http: //mitpress.mit.edu 


Tritium on Ice 


The Dangerous New Alliance of 
Nuclear Weapons and Nuclear Power 
Kenneth D. Bergeron 

“A lively and authoritative account and critique of 
the evolution of U.S. tritium policy.” 

— Frank von Hippel, Princeton University 

232 pp., 7 illus. $24.95 


The High Price 
of Materialism 


Tim Kasser 

“A much-needed scholarly analysis of the psycho- 
logical factors surrounding materialism in con- 
temporary America.” — Marsha L. Richins, 
University of Missouri-—Columbia 

168 pp., 4 illus. $24.95 


Confronting 
Consumption 


edited by Thomas Princen, 

Michael Maniates, and Ken Conca 

“The issue of excessive, careless, and ignorant 
consumption has been conspicuously absent in 
all the talk about sustainability. This is a vitally 
important book!” — David W. Orr, Oberlin College 
415 pp., 4 illus. $26.95 paper 


The Earth’s Biosphere 


Evolution, Dynamics, and Change 
Vaclav Smil 

“| know of no comparable work where the mas- 
tery of the technological, scientific, and historical 
material relevant to the subject is so seamlessly 
presented.” — John Katzenberger, Director, 
Aspen Global Change Institute 

360 pp., 138 illus. $32.95 


now in paperback 


Writing on Water 


edited by David Rothenberg 

and Marta Ulvaeus 

“Refreshing as a cool drink from a deep well on a 
steamy July afternoon.” — Publishers Weekly 
300 pp., 23 illus. $15.95 paper 


now in paperback 
Environmentalism 
Unbound 


Exploring New Pathways for Change 
Robert Gottlieb 

“Environmentalism Unbound is cogent and 
visionary.” — Washington Post Book World 

414 pp. $19.95 paper 


Environmental ish 
4 ‘ 


nbound 


now in paperback 


Tomorrow’s Energy 


Hydrogen, Fuel Celis, and the 
Prospects for a Cleaner Planet 
Peter Hoffmann 

foreword by Senator Tom Harkin 

“This book has everything the reader needs to 
know about hydrogen.” — Foreign Affairs 

301 pp., 23 illus. $16.95 paper 
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ECOLOGY 


Here’s a prediction. 


The first political movement in our society that takes 
the aging of the industrial world seriously will set 
the agenda for the rest of the century to come. I hope 
that will be the environmental movement, but 
maybe not. Environmentalists seem to be having as 
difficult a time as the captains of the corporate econ- 
omy in cutting themselves loose from the ethos of 
youth. Perhaps that’s because, like most of the rest 
of our popular culture, they tend to be stuck in the 
days of the Pepsi generation. After all, most of the 
environmental groups on the scene today date back 
to the high noon of the baby boom when youth 
became our dominant cultural theme. Thomas 
Frank, the marketing analyst, believes the 1960s and 
70S were a watershed in that respect. That’s when 


by Theodore Roszak 


the American corporate community conquered “the 
cool” by claiming a permanent stake in the “young 
demographic.” He may be right. “Cool” has con- 
quered our culture so totally that nobody seems to 
have noted the obvious fact that, given enough 
time—say forty or fifty years—a big younger genera- 
tion cannot help but become a big older generation. 
And that, like it or not, is the way of the world. 
Demographically speaking, the baby boom of 1946 
to 1964 was an aberration.’ Ever since the great pub- 
lic health campaigns of the nineteenth century, the 
life span in modern societies has been lengthening 
and the average age has been increasing. We know 
that life expectancy has to be refined by race and class. 
But in gross numbers for all races and both genders, 
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life expectancy in the US rose from 63 
(men, 60.8; women, 65.2) in 1940 to 
76.7 (men, 74; women, 79.5, white 
women, 80) in 1999. 

But in the heyday of sex, drugs, and 
rock ’n’ roll, it was hard to believe 
that anybody who was twenty would 
ever be sixty. Who could imagine 
Mick Jagger or Bob Dylan turning gray 
and sporting wrinkles? Like most 
young-forever baby boomers, environ- 
mentalists are probably fighting old 
age every step of the way. But all the 
while, the trend that has dominated 
two centuries of industrial history 
continues to reassert itself. As families 
shrink in size and life expectancy 
extends, our society gets older. 

In the United States, despite the 
influx of younger immigrant families, 
by the year 2050 there will be three- 
and-a-half Americans over sixty for 
every child under four, an astonishing 
trend that will continue indefinitely. 
Far from belonging to the young 
demographic, the future lies with 
rapidly seniorizing societies like Japan 
and Sweden. 

Even in African and Asian societies 
that are being ravaged by AIDS, we see 
a moristrous reflection of the longevity 
revolution. As the 2002 AIDS confer- 
ence in Barcelona has underscored, 
the disease primarily strikes down 
the sexually-active young and the 
HIV-infected babies born to them. 
That leaves behind an ever-greater 
number of the elderly who have bene- 
fited from modern medicine. Here 
too, in nations wasting away beneath 
the shadow of AIDS, we see the old 
beginning to outnumber the young. 
In the past, plagues normally wiped 
out the old. This is exactly the reverse. 


1 In raw numbers, the children of the baby boomers 
total slightly larger. The families got smaller, but 
there were more of them. The baby boom (1946-64) 
totaled 76 million. The follow-on generation is about 
80 million, which shows a very low birth-rate. If 
boomer females had reproduced like their mothers, 
we could easily have had twice that many. 


But, of course, my main demographic point is that 
the post-baby boom world cannot maintain baby 
booms: the women simply won't do it. Twenty-six 
percent of boomers have wound up childless—a 
record number. Of boomer women between ages 36- 
54, 40 percent have been sterilized—amazing num- 
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The Third World population is apt to 
continue skewing in that direction as 
more women begin to practice contra- 
ception, recognizing that birth control 
is as much as their lives are worth. 

Age, as demographers understand 
it, has a pale statistical meaning. It 
comes down to life expectancy and 
the death rate. And as economists 
understand it, age has a dismal impli- 
cation. It represents an increase in 
unproductive dependency and unaf- 
fordable entitlements. Conservative 
think tanks, fearing the “rise of the 
wrinklies,” have filled the media with 
dire warnings. Rather than seeing 
increasing life expectancy as a sign of 
progress—indeed as perhaps the one 
best measure of shared social 
progress—they see global aging as 
a fiscal train wreck. In the view of 
Ben Wattenberg of the conservative 
American Enterprise Institute, aging 
is “the real population bomb.” As he 
puts it, “I am not a catastrophe-mon- 
ger, but it is a hell of a lot bigger prob- 
lem than too many people.” 

Such panicky projections are little 
more than ideology dressed up in bad 
statistics, part of a continuing right- 
wing assault upon New Deal and Great 
Society programs. What they leave out 


ber. As far as anybody can see, these trends will con- 
tinue, so as the number of one child or childless fam- 
ilies increases, each succeeding generation will get 
smaller—unless it becomes possible for women to 
conceive in some artificial or in-vitro way into their 
fifties and sixties, and they make that choice. 


One other wild-card factor: many women who seek to 
have one child late in life are now having multiple 
births because of the way the fertility clinics operate. 
If that can be controlled, the birth rate could drop still 
lower. Women will wait and have one child—or 
decide when they get there that they don't want the 
child after all. These are not predictable matters. 


is the qualitative dimension of aging, 
the search for an enduring meaning 
to life in the face of our encroaching 
mortality. Modern medicine has given 
deathbed philosophy a new social 
relevance. Increasingly, people are 
entering their senior years through 
some form of medical crisis that takes 
them as close to death as one can come 
and still survive. There are over 
500,000 heart bypass surgeries each 
year in the United States alone. 
Gerontologists now refer to this pat- 
tern as the “near-death-return-to-life” 
experience. Few people can come so 
close to losing their lives without ask- 
ing what makes their life worth living. 
Such moments of ultimate vulnerabil- 
ity are like a modern rite of passage; 
if they don’t make a serious moral 
being of you, nothing will. Only when 
we approach age from that existential 
viewpoint do we appreciate the possi- 
bility that the aging of the industrial 
world may bring with it the most 
beneficial change in social ethics and 
environmental policy since the advent 
of industrialization. 

At its core, the longevity revolution 
means that industrial society is aging 
beyond the values that created it. The 
elderly have never been in tune with 
the alpha-male ethos of industrialism. 
For generations they were seen as a 
drag on the economy. Because they 
lacked agility, stamina, adaptability, and 
skill, they were brutally weeded out of 
the workforce and left to the mercies of 
poor laws and public institutions that 
were little more than an effort to kill 
them off. But now the rift that has 
always existed between the elderly and 
the demands of modernity is making 
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itself felt in ways no one foresaw. As their 
numbers increase and their health and 
education improve, the old, who were 
the first and worst victims of industrial- 
ization, are voicing their needs with 
augmented political power. As the 
demographics of the modern world shift 
rapidly toward aging, the values of the old 
promise to become a force for ecological 
enlightenment. Let me count the ways. 


one 


Begin with the obvious. Older people are 
notoriously bad consumers. That’s why 
advertising targets youth. Marketing 
assumes an audience that really believes 
there is a difference between Coke and 
Pepsi. It needs a quick, gullible response. 
It finds that in the young far more than 
in the old. That’s why advertising is 
designed to glorify youth and denigrate 
age. But as it does so, it teaches the old 
that the market isn’t for them. Do that 
long enough and you school people in 
spending less and caring less. The mar- 
ket can afford that as long as the old are 
few and poor. But what happens when 
the demographics tilt irreversibly toward 
age?~ At some point over the next gener- 
ation, we will see marketing slip like an 
earthquake fault toward age, trying to get 
at the discretionary income of senior 


2 The share of the national wealth held by Americans 
above the age of fifty vastly exceeds that of their 
children and grandchildren—a fact that one would 
assume to be of considerable interest to the media. The 
one-quarter of the American population over fifty years 
old at the turn of the twenty-first century has an annual 
personal income approaching $1 trillion dollars. [Over- 
fifties own two-thirds of the nationai wealth—about 
$20 trillion out of almost $30 trillion—and sixty percent 
of the nation’s $456 billion in savings accounts. With a 
long life expectancy, the boomer generation will get 
both older and richer as it inherits some $10.7 trillion 
from its parents.] Sources: AARP’s Public Policy 
Division; NPR’s “Marketplace,” June 27, 1996. 


Too many seniors still fall below the poverty line, but 
thanks to personal savings, Medicare, home ownership, 
and tax breaks, the Social Security Administration 
estimates that, as of the 1990s, Americans over sixty- 
five years of age had the largest amount of discretionary 
income in the nation—more than twice as much as that 
of young people between twenty-five and thirty-four 
(Virginia Munger Kahn, New York Times, June 16, 1996). 
Among postmenopausal women alone we have what 
columnist Ellen Goodman calls “a marketeer’s 
dream”—an alert, book-buying, culture-consuming 
population heading toward fifty million in the early 
years of the twenty-first century, many of them working 
women who have done well in their careers. 


“There will always be a youth market,” observes 
the editor of American Demographics, “but it won’t 
always be powerful relative to other markets. In the 
future, American business has got to learn to love the 
middle-aged.” 


boomers. But will the effort succeed? In 
the long run, no. Age brings with it a 
heavy agenda that rapidly burns up mad 
money. The family budget has more to do 
with concern for economic security, with 
paying doctors’ bills for one’s kids and 
nursing home bills for one’s parents. 

So too with public moneys. In the early 
1960s, when our society was more dar- 
ingly youthful, an American president 
who seemed to embody the exuberance 
of the period rallied the nation to spend 
billions of dollars to land a man on the 
moon. Today it is likely that the same 
Americans who, in their youth, cheered 
John Kennedy for his bold decision are 
preoccupied with less spectacular goals 
than colonizing outer space. One would 
not be surprised to learn that they are far 
more worried about holding their jobs in 
an unsettled economy. Not much further 
down their list of priorities might be a 
nagging anxiety about finding affordable 
medical insurance and providing for a 
secure retirement. Those who may be 
facing upwards of $30,000 a year to pay 
nursing home costs for their aging par- 
ents may wonder, as they make each 
monthly payment, where their children 
will one day find the money to afford as 
much for them. Concerns like these are 
not limited to seniors; they implicate 
whole families and finally whole soci- 
eties as matters of public policy. 


two 


The lifestyle of industrial cities, along 
with their sprawling suburbs, is the heart 
of the environmental crisis. Most of what 
environmentalists struggle to change is 
rooted in the cities that have spread like 
a pox across the face of the planet. But 
where do we find the public for a serious 


rethinking of urban priorities? Not 
among the young and middle-aged for 
whom there seems no alternative to life 
in the fast lane. Have we not come to 
identify most of what we have invented 
in the way of rapid transportation and 
communication with youthful mobility 
and competitiveness? With age, one 
comes to see the pace and extravagance of 
modern urban life as mad in the extreme. 
Older people opt for safe streets, ready 
access to services (especially health care), 
and cheap, dependable transportation. 
An aging population will force us to 
redesign cities to be compact, safe, 
healthy, and economical, with greater 
emphasis on neighborhood and friend- 
ship. And, as we will see below, an aging 
population tends to be a smaller popula- 
tion that will see cities shrink in size. 


three 


By the middle of this century, our grow- 
ing dependence on health care will have 
become what investors and workers 
understand “the economy” to be. Bear in 
mind that the cost of that dependence— 
which should be read as somebody’s 
wages and profits—is as much due to 
new pharmaceuticals, AIDS, and saving 
premature babies as to aging. In that 
economy, we will view the interests of 
patients the way we once viewed the 
interests of drivers when we were a 
young, automotive society spreading 
suburbward. Few people then ques- 
tioned the necessity of investing trillions 
in automobiles, highways, and gasoline. 
It was a disastrous choice, but supported 
by an iron consensus. As we become a 
health-care economy, priorities will 
shift just as dramatically. In contrast to 
choices like automobiles, high-tech, or 
aerospace, the needs of the elderly are 
about as environmentally benign and as 
ethically defensible as human needs can 
become. Even if one wishes to classify 
health care as a form of consumption, 
how can we fault so human a choice? 
And as our understanding of wellness 
becomes more ecologically based, as it 
is in the new field of environmental 
medicine, we may conclude that it makes 
ever greater medical sense to find ways 
of living lightly on the planet. 
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I do see one environmentally threaten- 
ing aspect of health care: the possibility 
that genetic medicine, as it tampers with 
the germline, will release harmful side 
effects. In my eyes that is justification 
enough for slowing down and rethinking 
some forms of biotechnology. But the 
chance that people will reject therapies 
that promise long, healthy, active lives is 
zero. And that applies especially to the 
various forms of anti-aging research that 
may represent the greatest change in 
human history. I turn to that next. 


four 


Up to this point in modern history, the 
greatest gains in life expectancy have 
resulted from three compounding fac- 
tors: public health, improving nutrition, 
and steady advances in medical science. 
Spectacular as these achievements have 
been, they pale in comparison with what 
the new field of biotechnology promises 
to offer. Here, aggressive advances in 
germline engineering may soon replace 
natural selection as a force in evolution. 
There are leading biotechnicians who 
seriously anticipate the possibility of age 
reversal. All this may sound like science 
fiction, but we are well advised to take 
the prospect seriously until it proves 
impossible. Writing in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association in October 
1997, the biotechnicians Dwayne Banks 
and Michael Fossel have called for a 
review of all public policy based upon 
conventional population projections. 
“The possibility of extending the maxi- 
mum human life span,” they warn, “has 
gone from legend to laboratory.... predic- 
tions of the costs of aging will be hollow 
unless they factor in the ongoing, 
nascent, and fundamental changes in 
our understanding of aging and age- 
related diseases.” As far as I know, 
no environmental organization has 
addressed the biotechnological aspect of 
population policy. 

Some may, like myself, find such 
prospects frighteningly Frankensteinian, 
but it is difficult to see how any of these 
lines of research can be terminated. True, 
in May 2002, fifty-one noted scientists 
filed a letter on the Scientific American 
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website stating that there was no proven 
way to reverse the aging process, a claim 
that has been circulating among uncon- 
ventional healers. But even if biotechnol- 
ogy falls short of giving us immortality, it 
is entirely feasible that it will succeed in 
adding decades to our lives by providing 
early fixes for many birth defects and 
intercepting several forms of cancer. That 
will be enough to raise the economic 
implications of the longevity revolution to 
a new power. If we stretch life expectancy 
to 100, we will have a population that 
spends as much time off the payroll as 
on. That fact alone will entail a tremen- 
dous shift of resources toward a new, 
more leisure-based and health-related 
way of life. And as the need for elder 
care increases, it is difficult to see how 
the social Darwinist ethic that has driven 
industrial society will hold its influence. 
The old are not a good audience for a 
dog-eat-dog social ethic. If anything, they 
create an ambience which favors the 
survival of the gentlest. 


five 


The longevity revolution may be but- 
tressed in ways that go beyond senior 
voting power. We may be discovering 
a law of population that is the exact 
reverse of Malthus. Fertility and life 
expectancy may be inextricably linked 
in ways that are only now becoming 
apparent. Economists, fearing we are 
running short of youth, may favor prona- 
talist policies, but it may be biologically 
impossible to expect a baby boom from 
long-lived societies. At least that is what 
we have learned from the fruit flies. 


As early as the 1970s, population 
geneticists began to notice a peculiar 
characteristic among drosophila, the 
fast-breeding fruit fly on which most of 
our reproductive knowledge is based. 
Flies that reproduce late in life and have 
fewer young tend to live longer. This 
finding gave rise to a hypothesis called 
the “disposable soma theory,” which 
holds that there is a trade-off between 
fecundity and longevity. Animals that 
invest heavily in reproduction divert 
physical energy and resources from the 
maintenance and repair of cells and so 
age more rapidly. As one geneticist puts 
it, “the mechanisms underlying the 
increase in lifespan involved greater 
investments in somatic durability.” 

Do those mechanisms apply to human 
beings? They do. It may seem a long 
reach from fruit flies to the lords and 
ladies of Great Britain, but a recent study 
of the English aristocracy over a thou- 
sand years of history indicates the same 
demographic pattern we find in 
drosophila. English aristocratic families 
can be traced back to the eighth century; 
that makes them one of the few groups 
for whom reasonably reliable long term 
vital statistics can be found. The study by 
Rudi Westendorp and Thomas Kirkwood 
published in Nature in December 1998 
shows that parents—both mothers and 
fathers—who were barren or produced 
the fewest progeny lived longer than 
more prolific members of their class. 
This corroborates a 1997 study indicat- 
ing that American women who waited 
until they were in their forties to have 
their first—and usually only—child had 
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a far better chance of reach- 
ing one hundred. In brief, fertility 
seems to be inversely correlated to 
life expectancy. 
Six 

As the senior dominance sets in, we 
may discover that one of its major para- 
doxes has to do with environmental 
concern. Who are the true guardians 
of the future? For the whole of the 
modern period, we have thought of 
the future as the cultural property 
of youth. But when it comes to the deep 
future—the enduring health and beau- 
ty of the planet—it may be the old, 
whose wisdom has the most to offer 
precisely because they have fewer years 
ahead of them and because they have 
left careerism behind. In thinking 
about the fate of the Earth we could do 
worse than to restore caring and shar- 
ing to their proper place in the human 
story. 

Senior organizations and gerontolo- 
gists have begun to pay serious 
attention to the environmental impact 
of aging boomers with an eye to enlist- 
ing them in the cause. In 1991 the 
American Association of Retired 
Persons [now AARP], in league with 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
set up EASI, the environmental 
alliance for senior involvement. EASI 
now runs as a nonprofit coalition of 
aging and environmental groups that 
draws on the expertise of retired 
volunteers to promote a heightened 
sense of stewardship, usually with a 
practical local focus: monitoring water 
quality, tracking endangered species, 
educating the young, public health 
problems in “brownfield” areas 
(underutilized urban property). The 
largest of these projects is a statewide 
Pennsylvania water-quality monitor- 
ing effort funded at $200,000. At 
the national level, EASI has held 
conferences under such titles as “An 
Aging Population, An Aging Planet, 
and a Sustainable Future: Thinking 
Globally, Acting Locally.” 

Rabbi Zalman Schachter-Shalomi is 
among those who has done the most 
to explore an alliance of the gray and 


the green. Based upon workshops he | the Earth. He was convinced that 


has been leading in “spiritual elder- 
ing,” Schachter-Shalomi expects to see 
the coming older generation “foster a 
renewed relationship with our devas- 
tated planet Earth.” He is convinced 
that elders have a stronger inborn 
sense of “organic connectivity to our 
environment.” This is an expression of 
their “completing instinct,” the domi- 
nant psychological reflex of our later 
years. “By exploring the spiritual 
dimension of life, [elders] encourage 
younger people not to equate standard 
of living with quality of living. As both 
older and younger people learn to find 
fulfillment in nonmaterial ways and 
consume less of the Earth’s resources, 
they reduce the damage inflicted on 
the environment and become willing 
collaborators in healing the planet.” 

Like all ambitious predictions of 
generation change, the longevity revo- 
lution depends wholly on how people 
use the opportunity at hand. Nothing 
good—or bad—happens in history 
automatically. And certainly wisdom is 
a fragile quality on which to set one’s 
expectations—though where else have 
any of us ever placed our hope when it 
comes to finding a way out of our envi- 
ronmental dilemma? I realize there 
are already ingenious corporados at 
work seeking to turn longevity into the 
next hot thing, and they may be far 
more cunning than environmentalists 
at taking over the most consequential 
demographic development of our 
time. So far the most distinctive 
change boomers have produced in our 
economy is a growing demand for 
expensive plastic surgery. But there is 
an attractively ecological harmony to 
the idea that our hope for a better 
future arises simply and surprisingly 
from something as organically funda- 
mental as the aging of our species. It 
may be that Dame Nature is gifted 
with powers that the science of ecology 
has not yet fathomed. She may have a 
resourcefulness that allows her to 
devise a hair’s-breadth escape even 
from the darkest perils. 

I am reminded of a Sierra Club 
activist who despaired for the fate of 


population will grow, and as it does, that 
consumption will increase, resources 
will dwindle, pollution will mount, 
species will perish—all as the result of 
human stupidity to which he could see 
no limit. The familiar litany of horribles. 
“There is only one solution,” he conclud- 
ed with wishful resignation. “We have to 
import a new human species that has 
some sense of eternal values.” The baby 
boomers, the first generation of the 
approaching senior dominance, may be 
that population—or as close to it as we 
are likely to come. “O 
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An InDIaNn PHYSICIST 
PUTS a PC IN a WaLL Tee 
In THE SLUMS OF NeW 


DELHI anD waTCHes 


WHaT HaPPens. 


Sugata Mitra has a PhD in 
physics and heads research efforts at 
New Delhi's NIIT, a fast-growing soft- 
ware and education company with sales 
of more than $200 million and a market 
capitalisation over $2 billion. But 
Mitra’s passion is computer-based 
education, specifically for India’s poor. 
He believes that children, even terribly 
poor kids with little education, can 
quickly teach themselves the rudiments 
of computer literacy. The key, he con- 
tends, is for teachers and other adults 
to give them free rein, so their natural 
curiosity takes over and they teach 
themselves. He calls the concept “mini- 
mally invasive education.” 

To test his ideas, Mitra thirteen 
months ago launched something he 
calls “the hole-in-the-wall experiment.” 
He took a PC connected to a high-speed 
data connection and imbedded it in 
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a concrete wall next to NIIT’s headquar- 
ters in the south end of New Delhi. The 
wall separates the company’s grounds 
from a garbage-strewn empty lot used 
by the poor as a public bathroom. Mitra 
simply left the computer on, connected 
to the Internet, and allowed any 
passerby to play with it. He monitored 
activity on the PC using a remote 
computer and a video camera mounted 
in a nearby tree. 

What he discovered was that the 
most avid users of the machine were 
ghetto kids aged 6 to 12, most of whom 
the most 
education and little knowledge of 
English. Yet within days, the kids had 
taught themselves to draw on the 
computer and to browse the Net. Some 
of the other things they learned, Mitra 


have only rudimentary 


says, astonished him. 


From a Businessweek Online (www.business 


The physicist has since installed 
a computer in a rural neighborhood 
with similar results. He’s convinced that 
500 million children could achieve 
basic computer literacy over the next 
five years, if the Indian government put 
100,000 Net-connected PCs in schools 
and trained teachers in some basic 
“noninvasive” teaching techniques for 
guiding children in using them. Total 
investment required, he figures: around 
$2 billion. 

BW Online contributing editor 
Thane Peterson sat down with Mitra, a 
stocky 48-year-old with a mustache 
and a mop of graying black hair, in his 
tiny, triangular office at NIIT’s R@D 
center on the campus of the Indian 
Institute of Technology in the south 
part of New Delhi. Here are edited 
excerpts of their conversation. 


ek.com) Daily Briefing, March 2, 2000. 


Reprinted with permission. 
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Thane Peterson: What gave you the 
idea of giving slum kids access to the 
Internet? 


Sugata Mitra: It was a social observa- 
tion rather than a scientific one. Any 
parent who had given his child a 
computer would invariably remark to 
me about it. I could hardly ever find 
an exception. Within a very short 
period of time, the parent would be 
claiming that the child was a genius 
with a computer. When I poked a little 
further, I found that the child was 
doing things with the computer that 
the parent didn’t understand. 

I asked myself whether the child 
was really doing something exception- 
al or if what we were seeing was adult 
incomprehension. If the adult was 
simply underestimating the child’s 
ability to cope with a computer, then 
that should happen with any child. 
And | asked myself, “Why then would 
we want to use the same teaching 
methods for children as we use for 
teaching adults?” 

At first, I tested my ideas with 
children who were easily available— 
children at the company here, whose 
parents are in our executive group. 

Then we tried this “hole-in-the- 
wall” concept, where we put a high- 
powered Pentium computer with a 
fast Internet connection into a wall 
and let [slum] children have access to 
it with no explanation whatsoever. The 
results have been uniform every time 
we've done this experiment. You get 
base level computer literacy almost 
instantly. By computer literacy, I mean 
what we adults define as computer 
literacy: the ability to use the mouse, 
to point, to drag, to drop, to copy, and 
to browse the Internet. 

The children create their own 
metaphors to do this. A journalist 
came up to one of these kids and 
asked him, “How do you know so 
much about computers?” The answer 
seemed very strange to her because 
the kid said, “What’s a computer?” 
The terminology is not as important 
as the metaphor. If they’ve got the idea 
of how a mouse works and that the 


Internet is [like a wall they can paint 
on], who cares if they know that a 
computer is called a computer and a 
mouse is called a mouse? In most of 
our classes here at NIIT, we spend 
time teaching people the terminology 
and such. That seems irrelevant to me 
with these children. 

But we also found that they would 
tend to plateau out. They would surf 
the Web—Disney.com is very popular 
with them because they like games. 
And they would use [Microsoft] Paint. 

These are deprived children who 
do not have easy access to paper and 
paint. Every child likes to paint, so 
they would do it with that program. 
However, that’s all they could do. So 
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I intervened, and I played an MP3 
digital music file] for them. They were 
astonished to hear music come out of 
the computer for the first time. They 
said, “Oh, does it work like a TV or 
radio?” I said, in keeping with my 
approach, “Well, I know how to get 
there but I don’t know how it works.” 
Then I [left]. 

As I would have expected, seven 
days later they could have taught me 
a few things about MP3. They had 
discovered what MP3 was, down- 
loaded free players, and were playing 


their favorite songs. As usual, they 
didn’t know what any of it was called. 
But they would say, “if you take this 
little box, and you drag this file into 
this box, it plays music.” They had 
found out where all the Hindi music 
was on the Web and had pulled it out. 


TP: What does it mean? What does it 
say for the potential of these sium 
kids? After all, being able to download 
music isn’t enough to get them a job. 


SM: I don’t wish to claim that this 
shows anything more or less than that 
curious kids in groups can train 
themselves to operate a computer at 
a basic level. They also can get a 
generally good idea about the nature 
of browsing and the nature of the 
Internet....And, therefore, if they view 
these things as worth learning, no 
formal infrastructure is needed [to 
teach them]. 

Now, that’s a big deal, because 
everyone agrees that today’s children 
must be computer-literate. If comput- 
er literacy is defined as turning a 
computer on and off and doing the 
basic functions, then this method 
allows that kind of computer literacy 
to be achieved with no formal instruc- 
tion. Therefore any formal instruction 
for that kind of education is a waste of 
time and money. You can use that 
time and money to have a teacher 
teach something else that children 
cannot learn on their own. 


TP: What else have you learned? 


SM: Well, I tried another experiment. 
I went to a middle-class school and 
chose some ninth-graders, two girls 
and two boys. I called their physics 
teacher in and asked him, “What are 
you going to teach these children next 
year at this time?” He mentioned 
viscosity. I asked him to write down 
five possible exam questions on the 
subject. I then took the four children 
and said, “Look here guys. I have a 
little problem for you.” They read the 
questions and said they didn’t under- 
stand them, it was Greek to them. So 
I said, “Here’s a terminal. I’ll give you 
two hours to find the answers.” 
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Then I did my usual thing: I closed 
the door and went off somewhere else. 

They answered all five questions in 
two hours. The physics teacher checked 
the answers, and they were correct. 
That, of itself, doesn’t mean much. But 
I said to him, “Talk to the children and 
find out if they really learned something 
about this subject.” So he spent half an 
hour talking to them. He came out and 
said, “They don’t know everything about 
this subject or everything I would teach 
them. But they do know one hell of a 
lot about it. And they know a couple of 
things about it I didn’t know.” 

That’s not a wow for the children, 
it’s a wow for the Internet. It shows you 
what it’s capable of. The slum children 
don’t have physics teachers. But if I 
could make them curious enough, then 
all the content they need is out there. 
The greatest expert on Earth on viscosity 
probably has his papers up there on the 
Web somewhere. Creating content is not 
what’s important. What is important is 
infrastructure and access....The teacher’s 
job is very simple. It’s to help the chil- 
dren ask the right questions. 


TP: Are you saying that if we put comput- 
ers in all the slums, slum kids could 
become literate on their own? 


SM: I’m saying that, in situations where 
we cannot intervene very frequently, you 
can multiply the effectiveness of ten 
teachers by 1oo—or 1,000—fold if you 
give children access to the Internet. 


TP: This is your concept of minimally inva- 
sive education? 


SM: Yes. It started out as a joke but I’ve 
kept using the term....This is a system 
of education where you assume that 
children know how to put two and two 
together on their own. So you stand 
aside and intervene only if you see them 
going in a direction that might lead into 
a blind alley. That’s just so that you don’t 
waste time.... That would create teachers 
who are experts at composing questions. 


TP What are the business applications of 
all this? 


SM: I get asked this question all the 
time. It’s kind of ironic that a company 
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that makes [a big chunk of its sales from 
running computer-training institutes] 
should invent a method where no 
teacher is required. The answer is that 
just because a method is economically 
viable, doesn’t mean you shouldn't look 
for alternatives. A good business is one 
which provides more and more for less 
and less. The cost of your goods and 
services should spiral downwards. 


A small child learns how to use a computer. 


The second point is that we are going 
to have an e-commerce boom. But what 
happens when an Indian businessman 
puts his shop up on the Web? Where’s 
he going to get customers from? If some- 
one lets me do this experiment for five 
years, with 100,000 kiosks, I reckon that 
I could get 500 million children comput- 
er-literate. It would cost $2 billion. But 
if you had to pay to educate the same 
children using traditional methods, it 
would cost twice as much. 


TP: If this were to become a business, 
would it require government funding? 


SM: Advertisers like Coca-Cola might be 
interested. But it would absolutely have 
to have government funding. I can't 
think of a company that would put $2 
billion into this. The governments will 
have to realize that the problem of the 
haves and have-nots is about to [become] 
the problem of the knows and knows- 
not. Do we want to create another great 
big divide where the problem of illiteracy 
will come back in another context? In a 
very short period of time, adults who do 
not know how to deal with a [computer] 
mouse will have a very difficult time 
dealing with almost everything in life. 


TP: But most of the information on the 
Internet is in English and the people you’re 
talking about don’t speak English. 


SM: We had some very surprising 
results there. We all have great miscon- 
ceptions about what these children 
know and don’t know. At first, I made a 
Hindi interface for the kids, which gave 
them links for hooking up with Web 
sites in their own language. I thought it 
would be a great hit. Guess what they 
did with it? They shut it down and went 
back to Internet Explorer. I realized that 
they may not understand the dictionary 
meaning of [English] words, but they 
have an operational understanding. 
They know what that word does. They 
don’t know how to pronounce F-I-L-E, 
but they know that within it are options 
of saving and opening up files... 

The fact that the Internet is in English 
will not stop them from accessing it. 

They invent their own terminology 
for what’s going on. For example, they 
call the pointer of the mouse sui, which 
is Hindi for needle. More interesting is 
the hourglass that appears when some- 
thing is happening. Most Indians have 
never heard of an hourglass. I asked 
them, “What does that mean?” They 
said, “It’s a damru,” which is Hindi for 
Shiva’s drum. [The god] Shiva holds an 
hourglass-shaped drum in his hand that 
you can shake from side to side. So they 
said the sui became a damru when 
the “thing” [the computer] was doing 
something. 


TP: Of all the things the children did and 
learned, what did you find the most sur- 


prising? 


SM: One day there was a document file 
on the desktop of the computer. It was 
called “untitled.doc” and it said in big 
colorful letters, “I Love India.” I couldn't 
believe it for the simple reason that 
there was no keyboard on the computer 
[only a touch screen]. I asked my main 
assistant—a young boy, eight years old, 
the son of a local betel-nut seller—and I 
asked him, “How on Earth did you do 
this?” He showed me the character map 
inside [Microsoft] Word. So he had got- 
ten into the character map inside Word, 
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and dragged and dropped the letters onto 
the screen, then increased the point size 
and painted the letters. | was stunned 
because I didn’t know that the character 
map existed—and I have a Ph.D. 


TP: So what you’re talking about is a dif- 
ferent sort of literacy, a sort of functional 
literacy.... 


SM: Yes. There are two examples I’d like 
to give you. It’s already happened in 
cable TV in India. There are 50 or 6o 
million cable TV connections in India at 
this point in time. The guys who set up 
the meters, splice the coaxial cables, 
make the connection to the house, etc., 
are very similar to these kids. They don’t 
know what they’re doing. They only 
know that if you do these things, you'll 
get the cable channel. And they’ve 
managed to [install] 60 million cable 
connections so far. 

Example No. 2 is the bicycle. | think 
we have the biggest bicycle-manufactur- 
ing industry in the world. The bicycle is 
ubiquitous here, and it’s much the same 
in Malaysia, China, Africa. But you don’t 
ask how the population became bicycle- 
literate. They just use it. So what I’d like 
to see is an India in which a large part 
[of the population] treats the computer 
that way. 

The other thing is [how the Internet 
will change when most Indians gain 
access to it]. We have the analogy of 
cable TV in India. Originally, it was all in 
English. It took exactly four years for all 
the programming to become Hindi. Star 
TV is now almost all in Hindi. If you go 
to Bangkok, they hate it. 


TP: You’re saying that a lot of Hindi 
content will appear as more Indians surf 
the Net? 


SM: Exactly. Let me go on record as saying 
it’s not a question of what the Internet 
will do to India. It’s a question of what 
India will do to the Internet....If rural 
India goes onto the Internet, there will be 
an absolute flood of Indian-language con- 
tent from people trying to sell to them. 


TP: Has the Indian or any other govern- 
ment expressed interest in funding such 
a project? 


SM: Several government agencies, sev- 
eral state governments, and several 
world agencies have expressed an 
interest. Unfortunately, I don’t want to 
name them because I need to get the 
funds first. 


TP: You say that only the chiidren used the 
computer, not adults. What does this 
mean for adult education? 


SM: I’m not even going to suggest that 
we use this [technique] for adults. The 
only reaction we got from adults was, 
“What on Earth is this for? Why is there 
no one here to teach us something? How 
are we ever going to use this?” I contend 
that by the time we are 16, we are taught 
to want teachers, taught that we cannot 
learn anything without teachers. 

The adults asked the children to do 
things for them. For example, to read 
their horoscopes on the Hindi news 
sites. The second thing is the reaction of 
the women. I would ask them why they 
didn’t use [the computer], and they 
would say, “I don’t have enough brains 
to understand all this.” I would say, 
“What about your daughters?” And the 
answer was, “They have lots of brains.” 
So I said, “Do you think I should just 
remove this thing?” The answer was 
always, “No, no, no.” I asked why not. 
And they said, “Because it’s very good 
for the children.” 

Now, if the mothers have realized 
that, I’m happy. I don’t care if they don’t 
come [to use the computer]. Because all 
we have to do is wait one generation. 
Not even that. In five years, a 13-year-old 
is going to be 18 and be an adult. 


TP: Where do you go from here? 


SM: There is one experiment that scares 
me. These children don’t know what 
email is. If 1 gave them email, I don't 
know what would happen. I'll probably 
try it anyway. But remember the stories 
one used to hear about people finding lost 
tribes and introducing them to Coca- 
Cola? I’m seriously scared about what 
would happen if suddenly the whole wide 
world had access to these kids. I don’t 
know who would talk to them for what 
purpose. “O 


Sugata Mitra tells us that “since 
2000, we have started two more pro- 
jects. One is funded by the Government 
of Delhi in the Madangir resettlement 
colonies of Delhi. The other, funded by 
the ICICI bank [has placed five kiosks, 
each housing two computers] in the 
Sindhudurg district of the state of 
Maharashtra on the western coast of 
India. The International Finance 
Corporation is at the initial phase of a 
project to put sixty-six computers all 
over India.” —MKS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


THE HOLE-IN-THE-WALL WEBSITE 
www.niitholeinthewall.com 


THE CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN 
COGNITIVE SYSTEMS 

NIIT House 

8, Balaji Estate 

Sudarshan Maunjal Marg. 

Kalkaji, 

New Delhi 110 019 

India 

(91) 11-648-2054, www.crcs.niit.com 


NIIT’s R & D department, where 
Sugata Mitra works. 


“CHILDREN AND THE INTERNET: 
EXPERIMENTS WITH MINIMALLY 
INVASIVE EDUCATION IN INDIA” 
Sugata Mitra and Vivek Rana. The British 
Journal of Educational Technology. 

2001; Vol. 32, Issue 2, pp. 221-232. 

www. blackwellpublishers.co.uk 
fournals/BJET/descript.htm 


Sugata Mitra. 
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Interview by David Kupfer 


ark Dowie is widely recognized 
Mi one of this nation’s leading 
investigative journalists. During his twen- 
ty-four years in journalism, Dowie has 
written for more than fifty national 
magazines and newspapers and won 
seventeen journalism awards. He served 
as publisher and editor of Mother Jones 
magazine for eleven years, where his 
muckraking distinguished him as a 
successor in the line of shit-disturbers 
such as George Seldes and |.F. Stone. 

His most notable work uncovered the 
corporate history of the Dalkon Shield 
intrauterine device; the hazards of the 
Ford Pinto (exposing its explosive gas 
tank); the inadequacy of the American 
system for testing the health and safety 
of products and chemicals; and the export 
of banned and hazardous products, 
substances, and waste from developed to 
undeveloped countries. 

Dowie wrote a critical history of 
the American environmental move- 
ment, Losing Ground: American 
Environmentalism at the Close of the 
Twentieth Century (1995; MIT), which 
was nominated for a Pulitzer Prize. 
His research on foundation philanthropy, 
American Foundations: An Investigative 
History (see review, page 83) was pub- 
lished in 2001. Dowie’s other books 
include We Have a Donor: The Bold 
New World of Organ Transplanting; 
Patchwork Man: Transplanting Organs in 
a Technological Culture; and WasteLand: 
A Short History of the Term “Wise Use.” 

Mark and | talked at his home in west 
Marin County, California. —DK 


DAVID KUPFER: American Foundations 
came out about a year ago. What has 
been the reaction to it? 


MARK DOWIE: Predictably, anyone 
who reviewed the book who had 
anything to do with foundations gave 
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it a bad review. I expected that. Then 
The New York Times reviewed it 
and almost every review since then 
has been good. 


DK: And its impact? 

MD: The foundation world appears 
to be reading it and reconsidering 
some of the ways things are done. 
Smaller foundations seem to like my 
proposals better than larger founda- 
tions. Of course, most of my propos- 
als were aimed at larger foundations. 
These things take years and years to 
show results. I don’t expect some- 
thing as intransigent as foundation 
enterprises to turn around suddenly 
just because I think they need to. 


DK: Do you think that foundation cul- 
ture, thinking, and decision-making 
mirror corporate thinking and deci- 
sion-making? 

MD: In some ways they do, 
some ways they don’t, and in some 
ways they should. There are some 
decision-making processes in the 
corporate world that I think would 
work better than the methods in the 
foundation world. If they’d speed 
things up a little in the foundation 
world, I don’t think they’d be as far 
behind the issues as they are. 


DK: You emphasize democratizing 
the decision-making process of 
American foundations. What do you 
recommend? 


MD: I’d break up the big ones. You've 
got boards sitting on 5, 10, 20 billion 
dollars of assets, giving away 5 per- 
cent of the assets while trying to 
search for the root causes and solve 
serious social problems. I don’t 
believe that elite boards can accom- 


plish that. I would limit the size of 
foundations to a billion dollars in 
assets. That would break up about 
forty foundations into about 250 to 
300 foundations. And I would not 
allow any board overlaps so that you’d 
have whole new boards for all those 
new foundations. That would force 
the democratization of the 
decision-making process, bringing 
about 3,000 more people into it. | 
would allow founders to sit on all 
boards, so Bill Gates could sit on 
twenty foundations if he really want- 
ed to. I would diminish the influence 
of families as foundations matured. 
For the first five years of a founda- 
tion’s life, a majority of the board 
could be family members, but then 
they’d have to reduce themselves to a 
minority. A lot of foundations do 
that automatically, but a lot don’t. I 
think the more effective foundations 
are the ones that bring strangers 
on board and broaden the whole 
profile of their boards as they grow 


and mature. 


DK: What do you think the priorities 
of American foundations ought to be? 
MD: Paul Ylvisaker, a legendary offi- 
cer at the Ford Foundation, 
described foundations as America’s 
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Time and time again foundations attempt to solve 


the problem themselves by trying to create and pay 


for the solution, rather than pay real experts to 


solve the problem. | think that is going to be true 


for a long, long time, until foundations change 


fundamentally as institutions. 


passing gear. I like that metaphor, 
the idea that democratically man- 
aged private wealth has an opportu- 
nity that government doesn’t have 
and that individual philanthropy 
really can’t respond to. That is to 
provide high-speed solutions to 
serious and immediate social 
problems—“passing-gear” solutions. 
Government is slow. Individual 
philanthropists are often misin- 
formed, especially by direct mail 
appeals. Junk mail, with all its hype, 
exaggeration, and lying is hardly 
a reliable or accurate source of infor- 
mation. And that is primarily what 
informs individual philanthropy— 
the lion’s share of which is suckers 
like you and me responding to a 
direct mail appeal with a $25 check. 

But here is this pile of managed 
money that has an opportunity to 
identify and do something about 
serious social problems quickly. 
Some foundations are that way and 
more of them appear to be thinking 
that way. But too much money is 
spent very conservatively, not just 
politically, but culturally. 


DK: Why do you say that American 
foundations are on the verge of an 
evolutionary shift from arbiters of 
knowledge to overt mediators of 
public policy? 

MD: I think it is because of the way 
they are evolving as institutions, 
moving away from family structure, 
from very, very rigid interpretation of 
donor intent. I think that the public 
is starting to realize that foundations 
are not strictly private institutions. 


They are kind of quasi-public/private 
institutions, 45 to 50 percent of 
whose assets in fact belong to the 
public because they would have 
ended up in state and federal tax 
revenues had the foundations not 
been created. 

I think the foundation executives 
and trustees realize the public is on 
to them, and are beginning to think 
of themselves as _ public/private 
hybrids. They are beginning to brand 
themselves publicly, particularly on 
public radio, which not only credits 
sponsoring foundations by name, 
but also describes their mission in 
short sound bites. Beyond the sound- 
bite branding, foundations are 
beginning to realize that they’ve got 
to lift the veil, and open up their 
decision making process. That is a 
major cultural change in $400 
billion institutions. 


DK: You've used the term “drag 
anchor” to describe some foundation 
initiatives, and said that even pro- 
gressive foundations have this char- 
acteristic. How widespread is it? 


MD: It is still widespread. As I said 
earlier, they tend to be slow coming 
into their issues, and to be deliber- 
ately moderate. A drag anchor is not 
necessarily a bad thing; it can pre- 
vent a shipwreck. It is designed to 
keep a boat on course and to slow it 
down in a storm. That is what foun- 
dations tend to do—to be moderat- 
ing forces in the midst of social 
upheaval. They don’t very often fund 
things that run counter to a social 
movement, but they will fund things 


that moderate and slow down the 
movement, because they tend to fear 
revolutions (even though they are 
part of the American Revolution). 
The best examples of drag-anchor 
funding occurred during the civil 
rights movement. 


DK: Tell me about the downsides 
when foundations set agendas, 
design tactics, and offer organiza- 
tions money to carry them out? 


MD: There is no way most founda- 
tion staffers, program officers, 
boards, or trustees can know enough 
about a problem or movement or a 
crisis to create a solution themselves. 
What they do know, or should know, 
is how to find the people who are 
capable of solving the problem and 
help them do it. Philanthropists and 
philanthrocrats develop a hubris that 
says “I am sitting on and spending a 
lot of money, so I know how to solve 
problems.” Time and time again 
foundations attempt to solve the 
problem themselves by trying to cre- 
ate and pay for the solution, rather 
than pay real experts to solve the 
problem. I think that is going to be 
true for a long, long time, until foun- 
dations change fundamentally as 
institutions. 

I don’t have a problem with oper- 
ating foundations, as long as they 
bring really good people in. But I do 
have a problem with people sitting in 
New York or Philadelphia or Seattle 
or Boston and saying, “I know how 
to solve this problem and I am going 
to overlook all the institutions trying 
to solve it, simply because they have 
not done so yet, and I am going to 
create an institution to do it.” The 
examples of that sort of grant mak- 
ing are legion. 

Two big ones: The Green 
Revolution, the largest, longest-last- 
ing philanthropic effort in American 
history, if not world history, fifty 
years and counting, billions going 
into the very singular effort, which 
has largely failed, of feeding the 
world. It has created enough food to 
feed the world, but it hasn’t created 
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the distribution infrastructure to feed 
the same number of starving people 
that existed when the program began, 
and in many parts of the world it has 
created more problems than it has 
solved. The other example is the Energy 
Foundation, a ten-year philanthropic 
effort that poured money into a new 
foundation that undermined its own 
best work by funding people who took a 
really unfortunate position on deregula- 
tion. 


DK: You speak of “investment disso- 
nance” in the foundation world. What 
do you mean? 


MD: I have a problem with foundations 
investing money in corporations and 
then giving a small portion of dividends 
of that investment to institutions that 
are fighting what those corporations 
are doing. That’s dissonance, and it is 
unnecessary. You can analyze this from 
the right or the left. Pew, the largest 
environmental grant maker of all the 
foundations, was earning more money 
in dividends from the nation’s largest 
polluters than they were giving to the 
environmental movement. Pew is a big 
investor and could have issued a state- 
ment—that the corporate world would 
hear—saying that we are divesting 
from the dirty dozen and are going to 
reinvest, in what may not pay off right 
away, in people who are developing 
solutions like renewable technologies. 
I do not know why they do not do that. 

On the other end of the spectrum, 
a lot of right-wing foundations are 
railing about the destruction of village 
culture and civil society, while owning 
stock in Wal-Mart and Disney and 
other companies that are doing what 
they are railing against. Why? Why not 
put that money into efforts that are 
really building civil society and pre- 
serving village culture? They are not 
using their investments wisely. A lot of 
them actually have no idea what’s in 
their portfolios. The foundation pro- 
gram officers, even the trustees, have 
no idea what is there. It’s their job to 
find out. And foundations should vote 
their shares, they should get involved 
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in proxy fights. If they don't want to get 
directly involved, they should at least 
vote for the side they are interested in. 
But they generally either vote “manage- 
ment” or they shit-can the proxies. 


DK: But certainly you have been heart- 
ened by the successful efforts to pursue 
environmentally and socially proactive 
proxy initiatives such as by the As You 
Sow Foundation (www.asyousow.org)? 


MD: Yes, but that is a tiny little founda- 
tion. I am impressed with a lot of very 
small foundations, but their efforts are 
comparatively pretty minimal. The 
good things that happen in the larger 
foundations often occur first in the 
smaller foundations. One of the 
archdruids of philanthropy was a guy 
named David Hunter, who left the Ford 
Foundation as a young middle-aged 
man and went to work for the Stern 
Family Fund. He got the fund to invest 
heavily in the civil rights movement in 
ways that were actually effective, partic- 
ularly with voting rights. He used the 
success of that work to lobby the Ford 
Foundation into the civil rights move- 
ment. That is an example of very 
successful hands-on work on the part 
of an exemplary philanthrocrat. The 
guy had no money of his own but 
figured out early in his life how to put 
big-money resources into solving a 
serious social problem. 


DK: You've said that most foundation 
trustees and directors have been well 
aware of impending disasters but have 
been slow to respond with meaningful 
grants. Is that changing? Have you 
found foundations which are the excep- 
tion to that rule? 


MD: Well, yes and no. If there are a 
bunch of refugees all of a sudden 
created by some disaster in the world, 
the foundation world will dump money 
into the issue. But if the crisis is a more 
permanent, protracted, seemingly 
insolvable thing like AIDS, you’re not 
going to see a lot of foundation money 
very quickly going into the problem. In 
emergencies they do respond, but 
usually it’s a one-shot deal, then they 


go back to their old ways, funding the 
“SOBs”—symphony, opera, ballet. 


DK: Your thoughts on solutions to the 
global ecological calamity we are facing? 


MD: The solution is for the president of 
the US to admit that a substantial part 
of the problem of global warming is 
anthrogenic and that a substantial part 
of the anthrogenic contribution comes 
from this country—25 percent at 
least—and to say that we are going to 
play our part now in reducing our 
share of the problem. I don’t care 
which party gets up and says it, | would 
work for them. We have to bite the 
bullet and make the necessary invest- 
ments, change our lifestyle and pay 
more for oil. 


DK: What is your reading of the 
recent corporate scandals, cooking of 
accountants’ books, corporate lies and 
deceptions? 


MD: I’ve been telling you about it for 
twenty-five years. I am a member of 
a 4,000-strong national group of inves- 
tigative reporters and editors. Several 
years ago we were asked, what is your 
primary area of interest. Six people, 
myself being one, said corporations. 
Look at our civilization, the most 
corporate society in the world. Every 
institution in our culture is either 
corporate or corporatized, including 
the churches and foundations. It all 
comes from the entity called the 
corporation, and there are only six 
reporters out of thousands who are 
interested??!! This is why Enron 
happened. And it explains every scan- 
dal since. No one was watching. 

We have far too few forensic accoun- 
tants in the media looking for crimes 
in the books. Financial analysts, who 
are trained to look for good things 
in income statements, are hired by 
the media to pump up the markets. 
Forensic accountants are trained to 
look for the bad stuff. They get hired 
by shareholders, after the stockholders 
have been thoroughly screwed by a 
corporation. 
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DK: | understand that you have been 
researching the patenting of life forms. 


MD: Yes, I’ve just finished a monograph, 
and am writing an article for Harper’s. 


DK: How concerned are you about what 
is being decided on this issue behind 
closed doors? 


MD: Very, and for several reasons. As a 
democrat (with a small “d”), I believe 
the public should be involved in decid- 
ing the direction of biotechnology. And 
I’m also concerned about the lack of 
scientific sophistication of the most 
technically educated culture in the 
world, the American public. We need to 
ground ourselves in this science. 
Molecular biology is not simple stuff, 
and it’s very easy for either side on the 
biotechnology issue to distort and 
misinterpret the facts and mislead the 
public on the science. 

The thing about biotechnology that 
makes it difficult to contest is its 
promise. There are really good things 
being developed in biotech labs. But 
behind it is the most profoundly liber- 
tarian industry in America right now, 
and its practitioners want absolutely no 
oversight, regulation, control, or mess- 
ing around with their business. That is 
an invitation to catastrophe, and we are 
already starting to see early signs of 
that in the monarch butterfly problem 
in the Middle West, the Mexican maize 
controversy in Chiapas, and things 
blooming that should not be blooming 
in Southern Asia. I think there is a cat- 
astrophe about to happen, maybe more 
than one, on that front. 


DK: How did we get to this point? 


MD: It is interesting that the thing that 
started it all was a little microbe devel- 
oped for General Electric by a scientist 
named Anand Chakrabarty. It’s a 
bacterium that he altered slightly so 
that it would eat oil. General Electric 
saw it as a solution to tanker and 
wellhead spills. So they applied for and 
were granted a patent, by the Supreme 
Court, in a five-to-four ruling. 

The irony of it is that although it 
opened the floodgates for all patented 


life forms, that patent was never used, 
partly because of the fear that the little 
microbe would self-replicate and eat 
more oil than intended, a horror 
beyond the imagination of anyone in 
the oil industry. They’d rather pay 
billions of dollars to clean up spills on 
the occasion they happen than throw a 
little bug on the water and have it scarf 
up all the oil on the planet. But that fear 
has been subsumed under larger 
issues, as we move closer and closer 
toward patenting human life. 


DK: How do you keep a sense of hope? 


MD: Hope is easy. It’s optimism that 
gives me difficulty. I am _ hopeful 
because our history is one of progress. 
We have made remarkable progress in 
this country over the past two centuries 
if you consider all its accomplishments. 
I am hopeful that will continue. Am I 
optimistic? Not immediately, but there 
have been many moments in our histo- 
ry when optimism was difficult. “O 


American Foundations 
An Investigative History 

Mark Dowie 

2001; 320 pp. $29.95 

MIT Press 


This book is a thorough review of the world of 
American philanthropy. Mark Dowie identifies 
some of the benefits of having a source 
of funds for the arts, science, and civic partici- 
pation independent of government and 
commerce. He describes well how some 
foundations and some program officers have 
been able to be innovative and effective in 
each of these areas. Dowie also, and more 
importantly, identifies the negatives: namely, 
the anti-democratic ethos that pervades most 
philanthropic activity. In addition there is not 
much independence from commerce amongst 
foundations that are connected to their money 
sources in business; and there is no account- 
ability to the public good either via shared 
understanding or reciprocal relation to any of 
the constituencies which make up the public, 
beyond narrow elites of privilege. 


Dowie provides a good review of opinions 
about the state of post-Great Society, post- 
Reagan conservative ideas and ideals 
contesting with defensive liberal ideas and 
ideals. Philanthropy is, on both sides, an agent 
for advancing closely held and deeply believed 
agenda. The result is a seesaw, with most 
money going to symptoms and not causes of 
social distress. 


So there’s a profound mismatch between 
American promises and realities. ls it worth try- 
ing to harness these resources to democratic 
processes and purposes? With so much new 
wealth converting to philanthropy in coming 
years the argument for redirecting its habitual 
flow is more compelling than ever. The dollars 
and the potential influence are there (typically, 
the more dollars, the more influence). So the 
tough question remains: Is it doable? 


Maybe, according to Dowie. Reform activity in 
philanthropy is crucial, but should be realistic. 
The goal must be both to take significant steps 
toward greater governance participation by 
those whose conditions are the targets of 
philanthropic giving, and to reduce the barriers 
which limit giving to social justice work to a 
very tiny fraction of total philanthropic giving. 
But we must, at the same time, support indi- 
vidual philanthropists and program officers to 
push the work they do to encourage social 
justice activism. 
—Colin Greer 


66 What is relatively new is that sometime in 
the late-1960s the Right borrowed a stratagem 
from the Left: It began to combat “progres- 
sivism” with its own philanthropy....The Reagan 
revolution was substantially, though not com- 
pletely, foundation-funded. 


66 Naturally, all philanthropists regard 
themselves imaginative, and most foundation 
program officers undoubtedly consider them- 
selves creative grantmakers....Yet they often 
confuse proactive grantmaking or chic venture- 
Capital concepts like “mezzanine financing” with 
genuinely innovative philanthropy. The sad fact 
is that a majority of America’s fifty thousand or 
so private foundations are mindless, lawyer-rid- 
den tax dodges that accomplish little beyond the 
transfer of riches to already-wealthy institutions. 
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Helping Nonprofits Help Themselves 


Selling Social Change 
(Without Selling Out) 
Andy Robinson 

2002; 229 pp. $25.95 

Jossey-Bass 


In a time of understandable cynicism about 
the operations and motives of business 
(and government), Andy Robinson has pro- 
duced a book full of good news, innovation, 
and sterling examples of ethical entrepre- 
neurship. The nonprofit, social change 
movement as evidenced in Selling Social 
Change is full of imagination and creative 
commercial charisma. 


This new business wave may seem auda- 
cious in the post-September 11 economy; 
but it capitalizes on the double value added 
when donors and consumers know that key 
commitments, especially respect for 
employees and the community, are part of 
the “double bottom line” of these new com- 
mercial leaders. 


The book provides worksheets for every 
step of the way: choosing a venture, 
developing a business plan, finding capi- 
tal, marketing, examining tax implications, 
managing, and expanding the venture. 
The book centers on case studies of 
some twenty-five amazing and diverse 
nonprofit ventures, with lessons learned, 
successes (and often more important, 
failures), along with excellent resources 
and indexing. This tool will not only help 
nonprofits reweave budgets and economic 
sources, but also provide examples to 
capitalism that socially responsible busi- 
nesses and social change nonprofits are 
now the leading edge to emulate. 

—Tracy Gary 


I’ve been struck by many nonprofits’ unwill- 
ingness to dirty themselves by adopting 
the techniques of business, while begging 
donations from wealth earned in the mar- 
ketplace. It's not either/or, says Robinson, 
“We're all in sales.” 

— MKS 


6¢ | have two goals for this book. First, to 
distinguish commerce from capitalism and 
in doing so redeem commerce as an instru- 
ment of social change. I’m proud to be an 
anticapitalist, but | also have good business 
instincts that | apply daily to the work of 
repairing the world. This leads me to goal 
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number two: to help you think and act like 

a salesperson—perhaps you prefer the word 
entrepreneur—so you can figure out how to 
earn money from your mission and do your 
work more effectively. The key is to combine 
commerce with your mission so that one 
supports the other. 


66 If you've decided to pursue retail sales, 
here’s a hint: the typical markup is twice the 
wholesale price, which is sometimes called 
the keystone price. Keystone plus 25 percent 
or 50 percent—in other words, doubling the 
wholesale price and then adding an addition- 
al markup of 25 to 50 percent—is common 
practice with handmade or custom items....In 
The Museum Shop Workbook, Mary Virtue 
and Jane Delgado write, “Be sure that you 
have a big enough markup that you will still 
have a profit even after you discount an item 
for members or put it on sale.” 


When Bad Ads Happen to 


Good Causes 

And How to Ensure They 

Won’t Happen to Yours 

Andy Goodman; 58 pp. Free while they last to 
staff members of nonprofits and foundations 
(email request to andy @ agoodmanonline.com) 
Downloadable at www.agoodmanonline.com 


Why do readers gravitate to—and remem- 
ber—some public service appeals, while 
flipping past or forgetting others? Andy 
Goodman, communications consultant and 
former president of the Environmental 
Media Association, applied science and art 
to answering that question in a study of 
200 public-service print ads. Most flunked: 
‘the ads’ creators violated so many basic 
design principles that poor reader response 
was almost inevitable.” 


In this free book, Goodman utilizes these 
design principles to analyze ads judged by 
the study to be successful or unsuccessful. 
The ads were designed by large nonprofits 
for high-circulation magazines, but the prin- 
ciples for getting the message across work 
for appeals of any size, and to media 
besides print. 

—MKS 


66 The Print Ad Principles 


1. Capture the reader's attention like a stop 
sign and direct it like a road map. 


2. Make an emotional connection before 
attempting to convey information. 

3. Write headlines that offer a reason to 
read more. 

4. Use pictures to attract and convince. 
5. If you want people to read your text, 
make it readable. 

6. Test before, measure after. 

7.When everyone zigs, it’s time to zag. 
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66 As you looked at this ad, it’s very likely 
that you saw the headline, (“Practical Office 
Paper Recycling Is Here”), glanced down to 
the woman, followed her extended arm to the 
piece of paper in her right hand, then notice 
the Recycle America logo on the plastic 
receptacle. If you failed to return to the top of 
the page to read the text, you're like most of 
the people [the study] interviewed about this 
ad....Data show that when readers arrive at 
the bottom of a page, they have a strong ten- 
dency to turn the page, and that is probably 
what sabotaged a good start here. 
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Ecology, Capitalism, and Sustainability 


The Hidden Connections 
integrating the Biological, Cognitive, 
and Social Dimensions of Life into a 
Science of Sustainability 

Fritjof Capra 

2002; 288 pp. $25.95 

Doubleday 


Scientist and theorist Fritjof Capra sug- 
gests here that our human communities 
would do weil to better mimic the natural 
systems in which we are embedded. His 
synthesis of leading thinkers and original 
insights is impressive. One is left with a 
visceral understanding of our fundamental 
connection to the web of living systems. 
Hang on through some slightly technical 
updates including physics, chemistry, com- 
plexity theory, the Santiago Theory of 
Cognition, and biotechnology. Those who 
relish this part will want to read his earlier 
Web of Life, if they haven't already. 


Capra's overview of the global economy 
and the tragic, single-minded trend of eco- 
nomic globalization is concise and clear— 
a shift in the US from freedom to “free 
trade” and “free markets.” His explanation 
of ecological literacy and ecodesign as two 
key steps to the building of sustainable 
communities is pragmatic and helpful. In 
the end he accomplishes a bold goal, 
develop a conceptual framework integrating 
the living systems of biology, cognition, and 
society. 


Capra's web of wisdom puts more flesh 
on the bones of a systemic approach (think- 
ing in terms of relationships, context, pat- 
terns, and processes) to the crucial issues 
of the day. Nature’s networks, with their mul- 
tiple feedback loops, rule! As we better 
understand them, we can let them 
do their glorious work. They serve all life, 
including us humans. Three billion years 
of successful coevoiution is an impressive 
streak. Nature displays unlimited develop- 
ment, diversification, innovation, and the 
emergent creativity of new orders. We too 
can have that if we are ecologically smart. 
Hidden Connections makes a vital contribu- 
tion to the greatest challenge of all time— 
the survival of life on Earth—overwhelming 
perhaps, but not impossible! 

—Randy Hayes 


66 The autonomy of living systems must 
not be confused with independence. Living 


organisms are not isolated from their envi- 
ronment. They interact with it continually, but 
the environment does not determine their 
organization. At the human level, we experi- 
ence this self-determination as the freedom 
to act according to our own choices and 
decisions. To experience these as our own 
means that they are determined by our 
nature, including our past experiences and 
genetic heritage. To the extent that we are 
not constrained by human relationships of 
power, our behavior is self-determined and 
therefore free. 


66 The principal lesson to be learned 
from [analyses of recent natural disasters] 
is that the causes of most of our present 
environmental and social problems are 
deeply embedded in our economic systems. 
As | emphasized previously, the current 
form of global capitalism is ecologically and 
socially unsustainable, and hence politically 
unviable in the long run. More stringent 
environmental regulations, better business 
practices and more efficient technologies 
are all necessary, but they are not enough. 
We need deeper systemic change. 


Marx for a 

Post-Communist Era 

On Poverty, Corruption, and Banality 
Stefan Sullivan 

2002; 191 pp. $24.95 

Routledge 


Following the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern bloc, conventional wisdom 
has said that Marx and Marxism’s relevance 
have been discredited, disproved, and 
generally buried by history. | wonder. While 
it is true that the Leninist application of 
Marxism in the Soviet Union and its client 
States was dysfunctional and doomed, 

this doesn’t mean that Marx's critique of 
capitalism was wholly without merit. Marx's 
forte was analyzing the injustices and 
failures of the economic system already 

in place; he largely left it to others to devise 
solutions. Those solutions failed, but that 
doesn't negate the value of Marx’s analysis. 


Stefan Sullivan’s Marx for a Post- 
Communist Era is a laudable survey of 
Marxism’s philosophical roots, its sorry 
application, and its salvageable compo- 
nents. This is not easy reading, but it is 


free of ideological cant, and any reasonably 
well educated reader with an interest in 
political alternatives should find the book 
accessible. Sullivan gives particular atten- 
tion to Marx’s continuing relevance to the 
issues of poverty, corruption, and banality 
(i.e., alienation). 


The last twenty years have witnessed 
the rise and fall of postmodernist theory, 
whose primary contribution to intellectual 
discourse often seemed to be jargon-rid- 
den, self-referential, thumb twiddling 
among academics. Sullivan’s book side- 
steps that dead end and makes a sincere 
and accessible effort to identify what is still 
of value in Marx. 

—Jay Kinney 


66 While the new technologies will democ- 
ratize access to information, and provide 
various Cultural benefits (e.g., digitalization 
of archival material) they will also accelerate 
media saturation, commodification, and 
counterculture co-option. Without alternative 
Strategies, capitalism will simply harness 
the new tools to sell more products to more 
people. How are we then to fortify the indi- 
vidual to withstand the encroachment? In 
this study we have formulated two general 
principles that are Marxian in character but 
also applicable to the postcommunist age: 
a) to strive wherever possible to restrict 
market criteria in the termination of goods 
and services which have a social benefit. 
The Althusserian definition of communism, 
as “the absence of relations based on the 
market,” serves as the utopian end-goal of 
that attempt; b) to enhance through political 
action, state-led or otherwise, the equitable 
distribution of access to the social surplus 
and therefore the individual capacity for self- 
development. 
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A “Diversity of Feminisms” 


No Turning Back 
The History of Feminism 
and the Future of Women 
Estelle B. Freedman 

2002; 446 pp. $26 

Baliantine Books 


No Turning Back is a landmark work that 
is certain to raise the standard of feminist 
studies throughout the country. Perhaps 
the best aspect of the book is that we get 
to be students in Freedman’s famous 
FS101 course at Stanford—we get to see 
how much women in Third World countries 
have to teach us, even, about our own, 
often invisible restrictions (did you know, for 
example, that some Muslim women in 
Islamic countries believe cosmetic makeup 
on American women constitutes “a post- 
modern veil”?). 


I'm talking about the invention and 
resilience of women all over the world who 
have learned how to negotiate power and 
whose stories here give us an international 
perspective that can completely change 
readers’ (well, this reader’s) viewpoints. 


The Western ideal of a “universal sister- 
hood” is probably a myth, she writes; the 
reality in most countries is that “a diversity 
of feminisms” are emerging to create 
“innovative cooperative structures” rarely 
seen in the West: a housewives’ union in 
Bolivia, microlending banks in Bangladesh, 
a Senegalese women’s organization that 
gives village women the chance to ques- 
tion female genital cutting, from within the 
terms of their own culture. 

—FPatricia Holt 


66 | Salvadoran immigrant, fed up with 
her boss for admonishing Hispanic women 
to “work faster if you want your children to 
eat,” brought her own children, as well as 
her nieces and nephews, to the factory. She 
lined them up in front of the boss, and one 
child explained that his mother was so tired 
after work that she never had time to play 
with her children. From then on, the supervi- 
sor eased the pace of work and began to 
take her more seriously....A woman who 
tested chips in the factory manipulated her 
male supervisor’s misconceptions about 
women: “He thinks females are flighty and 
irresponsible because of our hormones—so 
we make sure to have as many hormonal 
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problems as we can. I'd say we each take 
several hormonal breaks a day.” 


66 TOTSTAN (Breakthrough) raised the 
issue [of genital cutting] in the context of 
literacy classes that discussed the health of 
girls and human rights. The village women 
participating in the workshops gradually 
began to question female genital cutting. 
They enlisted their husbands and male reli- 
gious leaders in the pledge not to cut their 
daughters or have their sons marry women 
who had had the procedure. After several 
villages pledged to stop, they brought their 
cause to the Senegalese parliament, which 
in 1999 banned [the practice] and estab- 
lished educational programs to ease the 
cultural transition. 

African scholars emphasize that local 
efforts are more effective when they take into 
account the need for alternative coming of 
age rituals and compensation for the tradi- 
tional female cutters. In some villages, sym- 
bolic cutting has replaced excision... 

These local women’s movements represent 
an important step in the process of extending 
to women the human right of physical self- 
determination while remaining sensitive to 
Cultures that value communal responsibility. 


That Takes Ovaries! 

Bold Females and Their Brazen Acts 
Rivka Solomon, ed. 

2002; 230 pp. $13 

Three Rivers Press 


Have you noticed how often people are just 
plain scared to talk to one another about 
the topics they are bugged about? 


Instead of fighting the frightened silences, 
we hand down stories. News by story is a 
good way to keep our collective feistiness 
alive. In the women’s locker room we 
always want to hear stories about women 
who stand up and dare to do everything. 
There’s no better way than to tell a story 
about some gutsy woman you know who 
performed some feat nobody thought she 
would. You'll be standing in a group of 
motionless, half-dressed women mentally 
filing that story away for a day when they 
might need to remember it and retell it. 
That Takes Ovaries profiles individual 
women: one saves her mother from an 


TURNING 


ESTELLE B PREEDM, 


abusive relationship; A Jordanian reporter 
launches a nationwide campaign against 
“honor killings”; another woman (in civilian 
clothes) walks right in and takes her seat 
among uniformed New York policemen 
guarding (and shaking hands with) the 
Pope at Yankee Stadium. 


This is a chapter in our collective autobiog- 
raphy. Get dressed and get out there. Or 
just get out there. We need courage, and 
we need it now. 

—Lulu Winslow 


66 First the [men’s basketball team] 
played, and won. During the intermission 
[President Clinton] congratulated them. On 
his way out, he made himself accessible 
to the crowd and shook hands with nearly 
everyone. | was amazed at how easy it was 
to greet him. | pushed my way through the 
stands to shake the president’s hand. 

“Hi, Mr. President,” | said. “I teach 
women’s history here at GWU. | think it 
would be real meaningful, and an important 
statement to your daughter, if you’d stay and 
watch the women’s game.”... 

“Well. I'd like to stay,” Bill Clinton told me. 
“But | have a meeting at two o'clock.” 

“Fine,” | replied, feeling sure of my con- 
victions as well as my temporal calculations. 
“You can still watch the first twenty minutes 
of the women’s game.” To my delight, the 
president went back to his seat and cheered 
the women on. 

I'd just given a direct order to the presi- 
dent of the United States, and he took it. 
—BOonnie Morris, “EDUCATING BILL CLINTON” 
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Above: The 
break in the 
counter cre- 
ates a semi- 
private spot 
that looks 
over the com- 
mons, part of 
it, yet not.... 
Unless a 
house can 
create a tex- 
ture of com- 
mon and pri- 
vate spaces, 
it’s likely to 
fail to sup- 
port our need 
for privacy 
and commu- 
nity and 
cause subtle 
(and not so 
subtle) pres- 
sures within 
family life. 


Opposite: 
Earthship 
from Natural 
Building. 


PATTERNS OF HOME 


The Nature of Design 

Ecology, Culture, and Human Intention 
David W. Orr 

2002; 237 pp. $25 

Oxford University Press 


David Orr backs his talk with tactics and 
deeds that include his own actions. He 
convinced Oberlin College to construct a 
science building that “did not impair human 
or ecological health somewhere else or at 
some later time.” That was a big order and 
not easily done, but he attracted and orga- 
nized the multi-talented team that did it. 


His book presents a useful lesson in how 
to think about ecological design. Early 
chapters review the usual tiresome litany 
of depressing problems caused by tradi- 
tional approaches to building and other 
human endeavors. They're for the benefit 
of those who are not convinced of the 
need for, or possibility of, a better way. 


The rest of the book is for those who are 
eager to do better, but don’t know where or 
how to start—a condition all too familiar to 
people of good heart. The chapter labeled 
“Education, Careers, and Callings” is par- 
ticularly fine, and presents “A Modest 
Proposal’—solid suggestions for doable 
changes in education that will be consid- 
ered radical by many ecologically illiterate 
educators, but are certainly the way to go. 
Good stuff, easily read. 

—J. Baldwin 


66 The time between undergraduate edu- 
cation and graduate school is a great and 
mostly untapped time to influence young 


people before they commit to one career or 
another. What do they need? More than fur- 
ther exposure to the professoriat, they need 
exposure to people doing great things with 
courage, stamina, and creativity. They need 
mentors and role models, and these are 
most often found among those actually 
changing the world. instead of career plan- 
ning, they need a deeper and more vivid 
concept of what it means to live a life of 
service and commitment in what surely will 
be the most fateful period in human history. 


66 The curriculum embedded in any build- 
ing instructs as fully as and as powerfully as 
any course taught in it. Most of my classes, 
for example, were once taught in a building 
that | think Descartes would have liked. It 
is a building with lots of squareness and 
Straight lines. There is nothing whatsoever 
that reflects its locality in northeast Ohio 
in what had once been a vast forested wet- 
land....|t is intended to be functional, effi- 
cient, minimally offensive, and little more. 
But what else does it teach? 

First, it tells its users that locality, knowing 
where you are, is unimportant....Second, 
because it uses energy wastefully, the build- 
ing tells its users that energy is cheap and 
abundant and can be squandered with no 
thought for the morrow. Third, nowhere in the 
building do students learn about the materials 
used in its construction or who was downwind 
or downstream from the wells, mines, forests, 
and manufacturing facilities where those 
materials originated or where they will eventu- 
ally be discarded. And the lesson learned is 
mindlessness, which is to say, it teaches that 
disconnectedness is normal. 


Patterns of Home 

The Ten Essentials of Enduring Design 
Max Jacobson, Murray Silverstein, 

and Barbara Winslow 

October 2002; 283 pp. $34.95 

Taunton Press 


Ever been in a home that just felt right? It's 
hard to explain exactly why it felt so good, 
isn't it? Patterns of Home shows why, and 
how to build and remodel! to instill that rare 
and wonderful atmosphere of rightness. 


This may sound familiar to long-time 
Whole Earth readers. It has been twenty- 
five years since Murray Silverstein and 
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Max Jacobson, led by Christopher 
Alexander, published the wise and com- 
prehensive A Pattern Language, a fat little 
book identifying features that make build- 
ings good to use, be in, and look upon. 
Patterns of Home draws upon that influen- 
tial classic and refines the principles down 
to ten, specifically aimed at home-making. 
It's a subtle business not entirely demysti- 
fied; intuition and talent still count. 

-—JB 


66 | ike all well-designed things, good 
homes do many things at once. They 
embody many more of the patterns than the 
one being illustrated in a given chapter. A 
home that is well-related to its site, that 
makes its outdoors into wonderful rooms, 
will no doubt also be good at capturing light, 
will create lively spaces in the “seam” 
between indoors and out, and so on. 


THE ArT OF NATURAL BUILDING 


The Art of Natural Building 
Design, Construction, and Resources 
Joseph F. Kennedy, Michael G. Smith, 

and Catherine Wanek, eds. 

2002; 291 pp. $26.95 

New Society Publishers 


Can ancient methods and materials 
make safe, practical, code-meeting build- 
ings today, or is all the hoopla just a 
hopeful fad? Walls are usually only 20 
percent of the cost of a building. Is there 
any sense in going to the trouble of 
recalling the Old Ways? 


For more and more folks, the answer is 
an enthusiastic yes, mostly for aesthetic 
and ecological reasons. This new book 
reviews all the reasonable choices, with 
descriptions, details, the latest techniques, 
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inspiring recent examples, tips based on 
experience, cautions (some bitterly won) 
and general celebration. Cob, rammed 
earth, straw, wattle & daub share the stage 
with papercrete, Earthships, earthbags and 
entire adobe homes fired to become 
ceramic, to name just a few. A list of 
sources and publications is dessert. If 
youre edging towards this sort of adven- 
ture, this book’il send you over the edge. 
—JB 


66 in the past, issues of health, energy 
and the environment were considered in iso- 
lation from one another by different sectors 
of the building industry, resulting in solutions 
that worked for one but were at cross-pur- 
pose to another. For example, an energy effi- 
cient home often resulted in insufficient air 
exchange for health, while unsophisticated 
attempts to allow more fresh air into the 
house were not energy efficient. Recycled 
materials containing toxic glues may have 
been an efficient resource use but did not 
promote health. Natural building by its very 
nature exemplifies a balance between 
energy efficiency, health, and a wise use 
of natural resources. 


The New Bungalow 
Matthew Bialecki, Christian Gladu, Jill 
Kessenich, Jim McCord, and Si Bacon 
2001; 155 p. $39.95 

Gibbs Smith 


lf you're restoring a classic Arts & Crafts- 
style bungalow, or just interested in that 
Style, this richly illustrated book may inspire 
you to madness. If you're tempted to build a 
new bungalow, know that the real thing is 
expensive to construct today, especially at 
the level of craft and material that makes 
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Right: A clas- 
sic California 
bungalow, 
home of cow- 
boy movie 
hero Tom Mix, 
from The New 
Bungalow. 


Left: Bamboo 
ceiling in 
Colombia, 
from Natural 
Building. 


the best originals so classy. You will proba- 
bly have problems finding suitable wood, 
too—in many areas it must be shipped 
long distances. 


The result is likely to end up an oversize 
fake primarily identified by styling cues from 
an era long gone, in the same manner as 
those New Urbanism neighborhoods of 
high-maintenance, “movie-set” Victorians 
(skinny 4x4 porch columns, forsooth!). 


I'll admit a bias here: | think retro buildings 
and products represent the last resort of 
unimaginative designers and probably their 
clients. Is our current society unable to 
express its own style? Well, admittedly 
retro can be done well if you have the tal- 
ent and money. Have at it. Plenty of 
yummy details for woodsmiths here. 

—JB (who was raised when bunga- 
lows were considered rather second-class). 


66 By the late ‘20s and ’30s, the bunga- 
low had become a synonym for “cheap little 
house.” But what cheap little houses! 
Porches, woodwork, built-ins, windows— 
who could resist? It is easy to see why the 
bungalows were so popular: they provided a 
traditional sense of craftsmanship in a fun- 
damentally contemporary home. Simply, 
bungalows were America’s first popular 
example of modern architecture, and we 
loved it. In fact, bungalows and their proge- 
ny—the ranch house of the 1940s—-60s— 
were the dominant housing type for the 
twentieth century. 

What elements made them so popular? 
¢ The compact plan merged front hall and 
parlor, creating an open, flowing space. 
¢ The homes were mostly one story and 
volumetrically horizontal. 
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¢ The windows were large and mostly hori- 
zontally proportioned, making bungalows 
bright and transparent. 

¢ The wood structure was exposed and 
celebrated, even exaggerated, with beams, 
rafter tails, and structural framing details 
highlighted as decorations. 

¢ The bungalow house was linked to the 
yard and garden. 
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The Secret Life of Dust 
From the Cosmos to the Kitchen 
Counter, the Big Consequences of 
Little Things 

Hannah Holmes 

2001; 240 pp. $22.95 

Wiley & Sons 


Dust 
A History of the Small & the Invisible 


Joseph A. Amato 
2000; 250 pp. $15.95 
University of California Press 


Throughout human history, dust has been 
the metaphorical actor of beginnings, of 
endings, and of other magic—a substance 
of powerful dimension. Hannah Holmes 
writes about dust from the science writer's, 
the mystery detective'’s, and the novelist’s 
points of view. After explaining what dust is, 
what it has been, and what it may possibly 
be up to in the future, Holmes tells us how 


the Earth and its creatures have generated 
dust, ingeniously used dust, ignored dust, 
avoided dust, eaten dust, and eventually 
become dust. 


My mother used to say “Everyone is des- 
tined to eat a peck of dirt before they die. 
In your case, it might be a bushel.” | ate 
mud straight out of the garden as a crawl- 
ing child. It seemed to be an all-purpose 
substance. And it turns out, it is. Holmes 
writes about people who cooked rock dust 
combined with oil in ancient times to 
make paving stones because they didn’t 
have slate. 


Dust is in the story of the workings of 
everything we do, and in the story of every- 
thing that has happened on Earth before 
we came. Dust is so reactive and so 
powertul precisely because of its tiny size, 
because it has such a high surface-to-vol- 
ume ratio, because it exists in such quantity, 
and because everything that happens in 
the universe generates more of it. 


Dust you were born, and to dust you will return 


Joseph Amato gives us a cultural and intel- 
lectual history of dust, from the big bang to 
the bathtub ring, and of our pursuit to 
understand other small and invisible 
things—atoms, nuclear particles, microbes, 
viruses. It is a story of humanity’s slow 
coming-to-terms with the fact that dust is 
more pervasive in our world than drops of 
water, and that, over time, the smallest 
things have had the most all-encompass- 
ing effects on the planet. 


Mountains crumble to dust. Can dust move 
a mountain? You be the judge: dust may be 
the main cause of the pieces of Antarctica 
the size of New Jersey now drifting around 
in the ocean. 

—Lulu Winslow 


66 When even a tiny amount of dust cont- 
aminates fallen snow...it increases the 
amount of sunlight the snow absorbs. Clean, 
fresh snow reflects 80 percent of the sun- 
light that strikes it. But dirty snow absorbs 
more solar energy. The energy is converted 
to heat, and heat is no friend to snow. 

— THE Secret Lire oF Dust 


66 in 1973 a medical team at Wayne 
State University School of Medicine in 
Detroit brushed aside the risk of “mummy- 
unwrapper’s lung’ (it truly exists) and pro- 
ceeded to autopsy an Egyptian who died 
two thousand years ago. They discovered all 
sorts of fascinating things in his body, includ- 
ing a chunk of worm-infested meat in his 
intestine and sclerosis in his arteries—a 
condition we attribute to our modern fatty 
diet. But it was his lungs that told doctors 
about the ancient Egyptian air: it was dusty. 

Patches of his lungs were fiber-stiffened. 
And in those diseased areas were little 
deposits of two kinds of dust: one was black 
carbon, from smoke....But the other dust was 
quartz. The mummy had silicosis.... There was 
only one way he could have acquired 
his quartz dust. He had simply lived through 
enough desert dust storms to collect a 
lungful. —THE Secret Lire oF Dust 


66 Throughout the ages, dust has been the 
first and most common measure of smallness. 
Dust is a result of the divisibility of matter. 
Even the hardest materials erode and 
become dust. The ivory of piano keys and 
the coins of the realm become smooth 
and worn over time, adding themselves, bit 


A grain of 
pollen. 


by bit, to dust. Softer materials abundantly 
supply the microscopic stuff that flows around 
the islands of perceptible and palpable 
objects. An average puff of a cigarette has 
been estimated to contain 4 billion particles of 
dust. The vapor that condenses on a dry 
plate—water dust, so to speak—is 500,000 
times thinner than a sheet of writing paper. A 
grain of musk perfumes a room for years, and 
a single grain of indigo colors a ton of water. 
—Dust: A History OF THE SMALL & THE 
INVISIBLE 


66 Dust no longer constitutes a boundary 
between the visible and the invisible. 
Penetrated by tiny instruments and count- 
less theories of the microcosm, dust has 
become porous. Like other barriers to light 
and knowledge, including skin and dark- 
ness, dust has been taken down. Its powers, 
real and magical, have vanished, much as 
ogres, angels, witches, and other invisible 
creatures have been pushed to the edges 
of experience. A target of laboratory analysis 
on the one hand, and cleaners of every sort 3 
on the other, dust has lost its ancient and = 
metaphorical powers....The phrase “ashes na 
to ashes and dust to dust” has lost much of 
its resonance, even if its truth still stands. 

—Dust: A HisToRY OF THE SMALL 
& THE INVISIBLE 
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A Conservation Giant; 


Sculptural Tales of Evolution 


Called By the Wild 
The Autobiography of a 
Conservationist 
Raymond F. Dasmann 

2002; 255 pp. $27.50 
University of California Press 


The emergence of the global conservation 
movement has yet to be written. It's had 

its grand fireworks like Silent Spring, The 
Population Bomb, and The Limits to 
Growth. But it’s also had quiet pervasive 
breezes—books and actions that changed 
the directions of individual lives and, piece 
by piece, helped to construct a new ethics 
of respect and reverence for traditional cul- 
tures as well as the Earth. Ray Dasmann’s 
Environmental Conservation was one of 
those quiet books. First published in 1959, 
before anyone knew what “environmental” 
meant, it spread around the planet. | would 
find copies among wildlife students all over 
Africa who had been moved by its simple, 
straightforward prose and its absolutely 
clear presentation of ecology and how peo- 
ple entwine within it. 


Ray was the early unique voice seeing 
humans as part of nature and coining 
words like “ecocultural regions” (Whole 
Earth used “bioregions”) and “eco-develop- 
ment” (now sometimes bastardized as 
“sustainable development’). His heart has 
been peoples-living-in-place with satisfying 
attachments to place. This autobiography is 
written in the same plain prose, forcing the 
reader to infer its humility. Some of Ray’s 


Ray Dasmann 


 onhis uncle’s 
ranch, 1937. 


Called by the Wild 
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major works, like The Destruction of 
California, are mentioned without any elab- 
oration on their explosive impact. His work 
with the Conservation Fund, World Wildlife 
Fund and the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature seem just part of 
the job, when in fact they were truly global, 
heroic, and transformative. Until the last 
chapter, his deep, deep love for his wife 
Elizabeth seems just “normal” and then, 
with her death, there comes a description 
of the incredible emergence of their spiritu- 
al inseparableness. 


Called By the Wild is for those who love 
wildlife management and large mammals 
like deer; for those who want to understand 
more of the mosaic of lives that engen- 
dered today’s environmental ethics; for 
those who fight for indigenous peoples and 
their continued existence; and even for 
maniacal naturalists, a weird California 
tribe in which | cherish Ray as teacher 
and chiet. 

—PW 


66 The earth is the only known nature 
preserve in the entire universe. It is the only 
place where diversity of life as we know it 
can survive. Should we not limit numbers of 
people and levels of land use and resource 
exploitation to what we know can be sus- 
tained without harm to the biodiversity of the 
planet? | do not know where to send those 
who do not conform. Outer space, perhaps? 


66 | complained that Elizabeth had always 
been ahead of me spiritually, and now she 
kept getting farther ahead all the time. “What 
do you expect?” Cynthia said. “She’s a 
woman. 

| don’t know whether | might be a woman 
in my next incarnation. Nobody has told me 
yet. But whatever happens, | will have to 
accept it. | just hope it doesn’t take another 
world war to bring Elizabeth and me togeth- 
er again. Maybe next time she will be “the 
girl next door.” 


66 The presence of lions and leopards 
affected my activities and attitudes. Though 
| felt compelled to run vegetation lines 
through dense brush and woodlands to 
determine species composition and use by 
wildlife, | became sensitized to threatening 
sounds. The sudden snort of a kudu could 


cause me to grip my rifle and prepare for the 
worst, until | remembered that it was not a 
large carnivore. In fact, | never saw a lion or 
leopard at Doddieburn, though a lion’s roars 
enlivened evenings by the campfire. 
Mossman and | worked separately on many 
occasions, so that | was often camped alone 
by my favorite kopje, entertained by a troop 
of baboons noisily settling in for a night in 

a large fig tree. They watched me with as 
much interest as | watched them, but only 

| had binoculars. 


Skulls 

David Liittschwager and the 

California Academy of Sciences 

2002; 112 pp. $19.95 

California Academy of Sciences, 415/750-7434 


These elegantly photographed portraits of 
bony braincases and jaws tell the most 
meaningful sculptural tales of evolution, 
and parade our vertebrate legacy of hard 
mysterious encasements of thought and 
intelligence. David Liittschwager (Whole 
Earth photo section, Fall 2000) continues 
his brilliant work showcasing our animal 
allies, here revealed by the diversity of all 
the myriad of shapes and emptiness that 
hold eyes, noses, mouths and beaks, ears, 
antlers and horns, teeth, and brainworks. 
The ultimate skull session. 
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The photographs in Skulls, including those 
shown here, portray a small portion of the 
Skulls on display through 2003 in a special 
exhibit at the California Academy of Sciences 
in San Francisco. The remarkable exhibit is 
worth a detour if you're anywhere near 
San Francisco. 


—MKS 
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Right: 
Wallace’s 
drawing of a 
flying frog 
from Borneo, 
from 

Infinite 
Tropics. 


Male 8ird 
Wing 
Butterfly, 
from Infinite 
Tropics. 
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Alfred Russel Wallace 
A Life 

Peter Raby 

2001; 340 pp. $26.95 

Princeton University Press 


Infinite Tropics 

An Alfred Russel Wallace Anthology 
Andrew Berry, ed. 

2002; 430 pp. $27 

Verso 


After years of obscurity, with most of his 
writing out of print, the scientist one author 
called “Darwin's moon” is emerging from 
eclipse. The last few years have seen a 
spate of Wallace books, scholarly as 

well as coftee-table. Raby’s sympathetic 
but warts-and-all biography and Berry’s 
wide-ranging compilation are valuable 
additions, giving us this eminent Victorian 
in all his complexity. 


Wallace is mostly remembered as the 
upstart whose paper on natural selection, 
written during a bout of malaria on the 
Indonesian island of Gilolo, goaded Darwin 
into going public with his own work. The two 
fathers of evolutionary theory were very 
different men. Unlike the affluent Darwin, 
Wallace had to pay for his travels in South 
America and Asia by selling the specimens 
he collected, then scrabble for a living after 
his return to England. Darwin was a 
Cambridge man, Wallace an autodidact. 


There’s a proverb about the fox who knows 
many things and the hedgehog who knows 
one big thing. If 
Darwin was a 
hedgehog, Wallace 
was a Classic fox. 


This evolutionist 
was also a social- 
ist and spiritualist, 
an advocate of 
phrenology and 
land reform. But he can’t be dismissed as 
a crank. He was the first to study one of 
the great apes (the Bornean orangutan) 
in the wild, made important contributions 
to geology, biogeography, and anthropolo- 
gy, and was well ahead of his time in 
valuing the integrity of ecosystems and 
indigenous cultures. 
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Wallace's travel writing is compelling in its 
sensory vividness. He gets it all down: the 
colors of a tropical butterfly (“a bright gem 
shining out amid the silent gloom of a dark 
and tangled forest’), the taste of durian 
(‘wafts of flavour that call to mind cream- 
cheese, onion-sauce, brown sherry, and 
other incongruities”). And he recounts har- 
rowing journeys by dugout canoe and prau, 
and battles with fever and isolation—a 
physically and intellectually adventurous life 
that deserves to be better known. 

—Joe Eaton 


66 Of real dangers | say nothing—for | do 
not believe that with proper precautions 
there is more danger in one part of the 
world than another. “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” of dangers as well as of persons— 
and a picture might be drawn of the terrors 
of London Streets—with their mad bulls and 
mad dogs, their garrotters, runaway cabs 
and falling chimneys—that would make an 
inhabitant of tiger infested Java or run-a- 
muck Macassar [Ujung Pandang] thank his 
lucky stars he was not a Londoner and won- 
der how people could be foolhardy enough 
to live there. —i/NFINITE TROPICS 


6£ One day something brought to my recol- 
lection Malthus’s “Principles of Population,” 
which | had read about twelve years before. 
| thought of his clear exposition of “the positive 
checks to increase” disease, accidents, war, 
and famine—which keep down the population 
of savage races to so much lower and aver- 
age than that of more civilized peoples. It then 
occurred to me that these causes or their 
equivalents are acting in the case of animals 
as well...as otherwise the world would long 
ago have been densely crowded with those 
that breed most quickly. Vaguely thinking over 
the enormous and constant destruction which 
this implied, it occurred to me to ask the ques- 
tion, Why do some die and some live? And 
the answer was Clearly, that on the whole the 
best fitted live. 
— INFINITE TROPICS 


££ Wallace went into the forest to solve 
the ‘mystery of mysteries’, the origin of 
species, searching for the elusive butterfly of 
his thoughts. He will always be honoured for 
his role in the doctrine of natural selection, 
but his significance is not restricted to that 


moment, because he went on thinking, 

and dreaming, about man....What never 
changed, only strengthened, was his intense 
interest in people, and peoples, and his 
burning drive towards social justice. In this 
respect, he was unique, in combining pro- 
found scientific knowledge, and specialist 
expertise, with an acute and radical social 
analysis. —ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE: A LIFE 


66 There is, finally, something heroic 
about a man who independently constructs 
a theory of natural selection, which can be 
written in its simplest form, as the accidental 
survival of the fittest, and spends the rest of 
his days proclaiming the ideals of co-opera- 
tion and altruism as the way to hasten the 
perfecting of the human. —ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE: A LIFE 
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Stephen Gould was a kind man, a proud, 
confident essayist with an astounding 
memory and inexhaustible passions for 
Darwinian evolution, history, snails, base- 
ball, logical thought, and ethical rectitude. 
Whole Earth Catalogs featured many of his 
twenty and more books, and our readers 
loved him. We printed occasional essays 
and selections with his rule that we could 
not alter his text (except maybe cutting a 
bit at the beginning or end). He was always 
generous and never expected nor asked 
for compensation. 


| have never met a person who could 
absorb so much factual material and work 
on it without hard-copy notes. He told me 
he would hold two or three crucial facts or 
points for an essay in his head, and then 
receive the essay'’s form suddenly like 
tablets from heaven. After the geometry 
was revealed, he could simply sit down at 
his typewriter (never a PC) and churn it 
out. Perhaps it was this magical descent of 
the essay’s form that kept the writing invio- 
late to editing. 


In reading the obits after Stephen died in 
May, | was dissatisfied with their inattention 
to his accomplishments as an evolutionary 
biologist. | was acquainted with him largely 
through his cousin Betsy Sandlin (the only 
woman singer in the sixties band The 
Fugs). At our too-few dinners, | devoured 
his perspectives on biology. As homage 

to him, here are his major contributions to 
biology—told in lengthy form in his last 
tome (1,433 pages), The Structure of 
Evolutionary Theory. 


1. Stephen revised his mentor Darwin's 
concept of time. After careful reading of the 
fossil record, Gould and Niles Eldredge 
formulated “punctuated equilibrium,” which 
Stated that evolution (extinctions and the 
rise of new species) could arise in short 
moments of geological time. Darwin and 
others thought all evolution occurred as a 
more uniform series of events. With 
dinosaur-killing asteroids and now human- 
caused extinctions, punctuated equilibrium 
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may seem obvious. But in the early 1970s 
it was attacked for its lack of evidence and 
for being anti-Darwin. 


2. Stephen also invented the term “exapta- 
tion” to describe the “stuff of life” that 
appears to have one purpose or no pur- 
pose and then, by historical contingency, 
becomes a crucial aspect of the structure 
of a new species. Feathers for reptilian 
thermo-regulation, which became feathers 
for flight, are a classic case. The thinness 
of dimes, which “adapts” them to be usable 
as screwdrivers, is another. Much of “junk 
DNA” may be the ingredients for new life- 
forms. Exaptation is crucial to understand- 
ing how evolution maintains the potential 
and flexibility to evolve, in contrast to here- 
and-now adaptations to survive. 


3. Part and parcel of this contribution was 
his invention of the “spandrel” concept in 
ecological and evolutionary thought—the 
importance of serendipitously evolved 
“space” that keeps the doors for creativity 
open. The hollow spaces in the skulls of 
certain lizards serendipitously supplied the 
potential to flatten the skull and seek shel- 
ter in rock crevices. Stephen championed 
the natural history of creativity, in the 
movement of evolution from the wild 
palette of genes/cells/skeletons to the 
picture-perfect panda. 


4. Hardly praised enough was Stephen's 
intimate understanding of history. Though 
not for those shy on theory and obscure 
terminology, his insights and intellect go on 
display with his triad of Darwinian foci: his- 
torical (the constraints of time), structural 
(the constraints of body architecture), and 
functional (the ability of an organism to fit 
into its niche). He joins the ranks of great 
Sstructuralist thinkers like Claude Lévi- 
Strauss in anthropology (especially in a 
brilliant, dense Chapter 11 of The Structure 
of Evolutionary Theory). 


5. His affectionate and devastating critique 
of D'Arcy Thompson's On Growth and 
Form, as well as of the selfish-gene funda- 
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mentalists, clears the way for new evo- 
devo- Turks. It is part of his generosity and 
humbleness to point out the wily ways of 
nature that still need more and more atten- 
tion. For instance, he never even mentions 
endosymbiosis nor the difficulties of the 
species concept for classifying prokaryotes 
(bacteria) and protists (e.g., protozoa). He 
does not try to reconcile natural selection, 
competition, and cooperation with the com- 
plexities of food web ecology, Gaian theory 
(which would enrich punctuated equilibri- 
um) and ecostructures. 


While he is well aware of the mental pover- 
ty caused by us/them dichotomies, he 
could not (in any of his writings) meld the 
dialectic of science and spirituality. Science 
is science. Spirituality is human ethics. 
Science is reason. Ethics is an existential 
individual task. And he got away with 

this opposition because his ethics were 
impeccable. For instance, a jerk in the Wall 
Street Journal quoted him as saying that 
all species go extinct, and that therefore 
the endangered Mt. Graham red squirrel 
(which | had helped find after it was 
declared extinct) could be ignored to make 
way for science and progress. Stephen 
wrote a blistering response. Throughout his 
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From Filippo Buonanni, Ricreatione dell’occhio e della mente 


nell’osservation delle Chiocciole (Rome, 1681). 


adult life, he had to deal with frontal assaults 
from dumb creationists, which 

re-entorced his exasperation (but kindled 
his humor) with the spiritual crowd. 


In the end, he did bridge the science and the 
spiritual, and that is why he was so incredibly 
popular. The bridge was simply a love of 
nature and creativity (both human and other- 
wise). Throughout Stephen's work, that 
delight never stops; many times his ebullience 
seems to flood us with bright neon-colored 
lights: “Wow! This life is great with fabulous 
stories. Curiosity cures the blues. Immersion 
and attention are the music of all species’ 
songs. Can you hear it? Did you see it?” 


The Structure of 
Evolutionary Theory 

Stephen Jay Gould 

2002; 1,433 pp. $39.95 

Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 


66 To end where this book began with 
Charles Darwin and his personal importance 
to our understanding of this grandest earthly 
enterprise, the tree of life, | must side with the 
literati and insist that my decision to focus this 
book on Darwin and the logic of his explanato- 
ry system for life’s history and evolution’s 
mechanism does not merely record an idiosyn- 
cratic or antiquarian indulgence. | will grant one 
point to my scientific colleagues and freely 
allow that if Charles Darwin had never been 
born, a well-prepared and waiting scientific 


world, abetted by a cultural context more 
than ready for such a reconstruction of 
nature, would stili have promulgated and 
won general acceptance for evolution in 
the mid 19th century. At some point, the 
mechanism of natural selection would 
also have been formulated and eventual- 
ly validated, perhaps by Wallace himself 
who might then have expanded his few 
pages of speculation, written during a 
malarial fit on Ternate, into the same 
kind of factual compendium that Darwin 
composed, and that guaranteed the tri- 
umph of this view of life. 

So why fret and care that the actual 
version of the destined deed was done 
by an upper class English gentlemen 
who had circumnavigated the globe as a 
vigorous youth, lost his dearest daughter 
and his waning faith at the same time, 
wrote the greatest treatise ever com- 
posed on the taxonomy of barnacles, 
and eventually grew a white beard, lived 
as a country squire just south of London, 
and never again traveled far enough 
even to cross the English Channel? We 
care for the same reason that we love 
okapis, delight in the fossil evidence of trilo- 
bites, and mourn the passage of the dodo. We 
care because the broad events that had to 
happen, happen in a certain particular way. 
And something almost unspeakably holy—I 
don’t know how elise to say this—underlies our 
discovery and confirmation of the actual details 
that made our world and also, in realms of 
contingency, assured the minutiae of its con- 
struction in the manner we know, and not in 
any of the trillion other ways, nearly all of which 
would not have included the evolution of a 
scribe to record the beauty, the cruelty, the 
fascinations, and the mystery. 

Yes, the Renaissance would have unfold- 
ed--indeed Europe was already bathed in its 
midst—if Michelangelo had never been born. 
But how much poorer would our world have 
been without the magnificent statue of Moses, 
furious and disconsolate as he holds the 
tablets of law while his people dance about the 
golden calf, still presiding in the Church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli; and without the giant fresco 
of the Last Judgment, revealing all our blessed 
humanity in all our earthly sins. And still cover- 
ing, in brilliant restoration, a full wall of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

No difference truly separates science and 
art in this crucial respect. We only perceive a 
division because our disparate traditions lead 
us to focus upon different scales of the identity. 
The art historian looks right at Moses and the 
importance of its individuality. The scientist 
tends to gaze upon a world ready for evolution, 
and then discounts the centrality of a single, 
admittedly fascinating, individual named 


Charles Darwin. But if Darwin had never been 
born, we would have suffered the equivalent 
of a Renaissance without Moses or the Last 
Judgment—a biological revolution without the 
Origin of Species; without the invocation of 
Julia Pastrana, the bearded circus lady with 
two sets of teeth, to illustrate correlation of 
growth; without the Galapagos fauna to 
embody the principle of imperfection to prove 
the pathways of history; without pigeons to 
illustrate artificial selection; without barnacles 
to punctuate half our pride with their dwarfed 
males upon the hermaphrodites. 

Most of all, we would have experienced the 
same biological revolution without the stunning 
Clarity, illustrated by wonderful apposite 
metaphors, of a complex central logic so bril- 
liantly formulated, and so bristling with implica- 
tions extending nearly forever outward, at least 
well past our current reckoning. In this alternate 
world, we would probably be honoring a differ- 
ent and far less compelling founder by occa- 
sional visits to a statue in a musty pantheon, 
and not by constant dialogue with a man 
whose ideas live, breathe, challenge, taunt, 
and inspire us every day of our lives, more 
than a century after his bones came to rest on 
a cathedral floor at the foot of whatever per- 
sists in the material being of Isaac Newton. 

We would be enjoying an evolutionary view, 
but not the specific grandeur of “this view of 
life.” What can be more ennobling than a factu- 
al reality—the uniquely actualized result among 
innumerable potentials that did not obtain the 
most precious privilege of emergence into 
concrete existence? And what a stunning piece 
of good fortune, that this actuality came to us 
with ail the grace, the moral weight, and the 
intellectual power of Darwin’s particular strug- 
gles and insights, clothing the structure of his 
thought in that apotheosis of human achieve- 
ment—wisdom, with the Book of Proverbs, 
citing the same icon that Darwin would borrow 
more then two millennia later, called Etz 
Chayim, the tree of life. “Length of days is in 
her right hand,” for “she is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her; and happy is every one 
that retaineth her.” 


STEPHEN JAY GOULD 
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Photos of 
Galen Rowell 
(by Bruce 
Giadstone) and 
Barbara Rowell 
(by Norah 
Rudin) were 
taken in the 
Arctic during 
the Rowell’s 
last photo 
seminar. 
Reprinted with 
permission. 


The news is still incomprehensible: 
Galen and Barbara Rowell, killed in a 
commuter plane crash outside Bishop, 
California. 

There’s a well-worn story about 
Galen Rowell that illustrates why he 
was one of the great outdoor photogra- 
phers of our time. He was in Lhasa, 
Tibet, photographing the Potala Palace, 
when a thunderstorm moved in, fol- 
lowed by a spectacular rainbow. To put 
the rainbow in proper perspective 
Galen ran for two miles in the rain, 
uphill, at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 

The result was a photo of such spec- 
tacular beauty it’s hard to believe it 
wasn't digitally composed. The rain- 
bow arches over the Lhasa Valley and 
drops perfectly onto the center of the 
palace, which is then lit by a flood of 
iridescent color as if by a celestial 
spotlight. Galen got the photo because 
he was both a supurb technician and 
an exceptional athlete, and because, 
like Ansel Adams (to whom he is 
often compared) he had an almost 
mystical understanding of light. 
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His photos helped Whole Earth com- 
municate the feeling of Antarctica 
(#100, Summer 2000) and they car- 
ried extra authority because Galen 
had actually stood at the South Pole. 

You couldn't separate Galen the 
photographer from Galen the adven- 
turer. No other photographer of his 
stature put up 100 routes in 
Yosemite, or came close to scal- 
ing K2. A few years ago he told 
me he’d just come back from 
Yosemite, where he’d climbed El 
Capitan again, in a day. He was 
then, I believe, 58. 

I first met Barbara in a 
remote corner of Turkey. I was 
admiring the super-expensive, 
high-speed telephoto lens on her 
camera. She smiled broadly, and 
handed it to me. “Go ahead,” she 
said, “use it. Just don’t drop it, it’s 
Galen’s.” 

Over time Barbara and Galen 
became highly valued figures in my 
life. They hosted a series of environ- 
mental soirees at their studio to air 
important issues and Galen 


was always as well informed as anyone 
there, which included such illuminati 
as David Brower, Mark Dowie, and 
John McCosker. 
Barbara was a volunteer 
pilot for Lighthawk, the envi- 
ronmental airforce, and 
flew me over the Central 
Valley in her Cessna 
when I needed aerial 
shots. She was 
meticulously care- 
ful and fiercely 
proud of her skill. 
She and Galen 
were partners in the 
truest sense of the 
word. Their company, 
Mountain Light, flour- 
ished under her man- 
agement and Galen took 
pride in Barbara’s grow- 
ing success as a photog- 
rapher. They were, I’d 
say, the most vital and 
complete couple I’ve 
ever known. 
—David Bolling 
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NEW ALTERNATIVES FUND, Inc. 
150 Broadhollow Rd. 


e See our track record 


e Examine our list of 


investments Melville, NY 11747 
¢ Minimum investment: $2500 Name 
or $2000 for IRA 
Address 
¢ Read the prospectus carefully 
before you invest City State Zip 
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Whole Earth is a conversation. Compliments, cavils, 
and corrections are welcome. Letters and email 
may be (reluctantly) edited for space or clarity. 


Keep the Toothbrush on Your Finger 

Mike, 

Thank you for including a review of 
our Ultralight Sports toothbrush in your 
publication. 

To keep the toothbrush from sliding 
around on your finger, push it on firmly 
with your other hand. The compression 
of the fit will hold it in place on your 
fingertip. 

Natascha Drabbe, Curator of the 
Re-f-use Sustainable Product Design 
International Design Exhibition 
[www.re-f-use.com], has selected this 
product to be in its 2002 catalog and 
to be part of its traveling European exhi- 
bition in Saint Etienne, France this fall. 

We are excited about being in your 
publication. 

Thanks, 

Don Carpenter, President 

Securitas, Inc. 

Richmond, Virginia 


We’re Honored 


Dear David, 

My genuine admiration for the last 
issue: for its high level of intelligence 
and integrity; for its relevance through- 
out and a joyousness that bursts 
through on occasion; for the careful, 
engaging, yet unobtrusive design. I’ve 
watched Whole Earth through many 
years and many evolutions; it seems 
now to have achieved a capaciousness, 
truthfulness, and bigness of heart that 
fulfills its original promise. My congrat- 
ulations to you, Michael, Emily [the 
treehouse section was pure bliss], and 
to everyone else. 

Kind regards, 

Malcolm Margolin 

Publisher, Heyday Books 

Berkeley, California 


Mr. Gutermuth, 
I look forward to reading issue 
109.... The prospectus you sent appears 


to contain some advanced thinking. 
I still think Whole Earth is one of the 
best magazines around. Hope it’s 
doing well and can keep going....I hope 
the USA can keep going!!! Michael 
Ruppert says it well: It’s all about 
Gold, Oil, Drugs (G.O.D.!) Have you 
looked at his video, The Truth and 
Lies of 9/11? It’s available from the web- 
site called “From the Wilderness” 
[www.fromthewilderness.com.] Pretty 
interesting....I[s he paranoid or is he on 
to something? Do I know?? Living in 
south of France, one becomes kind of 
detached... 

R. Crumb 

Sauve, France 


Coffee Notes 


Dear Editor, 

Enjoyed your write-up on “Coffee 
Nation.” Coffee is addicting, and coffee 
is an enterprise that keeps on growing, 
now that we have a zillion cafés all over 
the world. It’s hip to drink coffee and 
that’s why it’s a popular trend to hang 
out at places like Starbucks. In fact right 
now as I read this article I am drinking 
a caramel mocha at Border’s Cafe 
Expresso! Thank you for mentioning 
the legend that supposedly took place in 
Abyssinia in 850 and how those goats 
were getting wired at nighttime! 

Sincerely yours, 

Sophie Roberts 

Lehigh, Oklahoma 


Editor, 

I am writing about your recent fea- 
ture on coffee. They were good articles, 
and your writers are to be congratulated. 
The only questionable fact I noticed 
was where the author of the article on 
Kona coffee claimed that five pounds 
of green coffee are required to make 
one pound of roasted coffee. In reality, 
the weight loss between green coffee 
(dried, pergamino removed) and roasted 
coffee is between 16 and 24 percent, 
depending on the darkness of the roast. 

What is more important is what was 


not talked about. 1) The economics of 
coffee: once it gets out of the farmer’s 
hand, coffee is almost a business of 
money and marketing; 2) pesticide cont- 
amination in coffee: all imported coffee 
(including some organic and Kona 
coffees) is regularly fumigated with 
methyl bromide by the USDA unless 
accompanied by a phytosanitary certifi- 
cate from the country of origin guaran- 
teeing that it was inspected and is free 
of pests and disease; 3) other grades of 
coffee: there is american grade and 
european grade; in world markets the 
european grade costs 16 cents a pound 
more than american grade and has half 
of the defects (i.e., bad beans); it also 
has a more uniform size). There is also 
altura coffee (grown at an elevation of 
more than one thousand meters); 4) 
certification as a First-World scheme to 
pay First-World people salaries to travel 
around the world to “certify” practices 
that can be contractually specified; 5) 
whether or not there is a real change in 
the lives of the coffee farmers and their 
communities. 

Since several of the authors were 
somewhat self-congratulatory about 
their own coffees, please allow us to do 
the same. Café Mam is the only coffee 
sold in the US that we are aware of that 
is: a) imported and marketed by organ- 
ic farmers; b) imported from a single 
source (the ISMAM cooperative of 
Chiapas, Mexico); and c) is fresh roast- 
ed, organically grown, fairly traded, 
shade grown, european grade, altura, 
and always imported with a phytosani- 
tary certificate. We annually give 2 
percent of total sales (in cash) to pesti- 
cide reform and ecological farming 
groups. We donate 1 percent of total 
sales to a wide range of humanitarian 
and environmental groups. 

ISMAM is now 16 years old, having 
grown from an original group of 259 
poor Mayan farmers to become a 
vibrant, egalitarian organization with 
1,500 Native American members, pro- 
viding the first regular access to market 
for many back-road communities. 
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May Whole Earth continue to lead 
the way to a better world for all species. 

Respectfully yours, 

Dahinda Meda 

Royal Blue Organics and Cafe Mam 

(www.cafemam.com) 


Stephanie Guyer-Stevens responds: 

Thanks for your comments. I’d like 
to clarify a few details. 

You are right about the weight loss 
between green coffee and roasted; the 
industry standard is 16 percent weight 
loss, while the specialty coffee industry 
standard is 20 percent. 

I think that we addressed more 
of the coffee economy than just the 
price paid to farmers. See for instance 
Donald Shoenholt’s article and the 
accompanying charts (pages 12 to 14). 

As for fumigation, according to the 
USDA office in Kona, Hawai’i, Kona 
green coffee is never fumigated when 
shipped to the mainland US. Green 
coffee entering Hawai'i may be fumi- 
gated if live insects or rodents are 


detected in the containers, but not all 
green coffee is fumigated. No roasted 


coffee would ever be fumigated when it 


is being shipped. As for organic coffee 
being fumigated when imported into 
the mainland US, Sam Welsch, execu- 
tive director of OCIA, (Organic Crop 
Improvement Association) told us that 
USDA does not fumigate all imported 
coffee. In fact, dry coffee is relatively 
low in pest problems. If, upon inspec- 
tion, they do find a pest problem, the 
USDA is required to notify the owner 
of the shipment by letter of the prob- 
lem before fumigating. If the owner 
agrees to fumigate the coffee they are 
no longer allowed to sell it as certified 
organic. If they were to attempt to 
do so, not only would they lose their 
certification, but they would be fined 
by the USDA. 

As I’m sure you are aware, many 
different methods of grading coffee are 
employed around the world. According 


to Donald Schoenholt (specialties editor 


of Tea & Coffee Trade Journal), the 


Stephanie Guyer-Stevens, Director of Development 


Whole Earth magazine 

1408 Mission Street 

San Rafael, CA 94901 

or call (415) 256-2800 ext.224 
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Central American system uses 
“American” and “European” (an even 
higher quality grade in this same sys- 
tem is “German” or “Japanese”). Other 
systems include the Mexican system 
(which uses “altura” for coffee grown 
at the highest altitude). We didn’t go 
into details about grading, roasting, 
and other coffee trade issues that we 
felt weren’t basic to the global picture 
of coffee. 

I’m glad that Café Mam is such a 
sound operation (and one that Whole 
Earth has praised before). I applaud 
your good work. 

But perhaps we need to find ways 
to support and oversee enterprises at all 
scales—large corporations, small spe- 
cialty coffee companies, and nonprofit 
organizations—to achieve economic 
and environmental sustainability and 
better lives for farmers. I continue to 
believe that certification can have a role 
in creating a path towards sustainability 
for the coffee economy. 

Best of luck in your endeavors. 
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GOSSIP 


WE Staff Rides “Satan’s Cesspool” 

In early August, just before the final 
push to finish this issue, Cap’n David 
Bolling and fellow expert river guides 
Dave Sharpe and Jennifer Wilson led the 
Whole Earth crew on an expedition down 
the South Fork of the American River. A 
motley assortment of staff, board, 
friends, spouses, and offspring gathered 
early on a Saturday morning to put in 
near the hamlet of Lotus, California. In 
the midst of this strange summer 
(which has consisted so far of short peri- 
ods of higher-than-normal tempera- 
tures), we hit a perfect day: sunny, clear, 
warm but not hot. 

This stretch of the river features 
Class III rapids with monikers like 
“Satan’s Cesspool” and “Hospital Bar.” 
David calls Class III rapids “exciting but 
not terrifying.” Easy for him to say, after 
hundreds of river trips. All hands made 
it through all the rapids, soaking wet 
and buzzing from adrenaline rushes, 
with no mishaps (except maybe when 
the careening passage through Hospital 
Bar launched board member Bob 
Hillman from his perch at the front of 
the raft onto the laps of the paddlers at 
the back). We’re all penciling another 
trip next summer into our schedules 
now. —MKS 


Adventures in Alaska 

Emily could not make the river trip 
because she was still recovering from a 
spectacular sojourn into the Alaskan 
wilds where she was gathering materials 
for an upcoming issue about the state. 
The office hasn’t quite smelled the same 
since her return from living in her tent 
for a month, hiking with grizzly bears, 
moose, caribou, fording rivers in Denali 
backcountry, and sailing with humpback 
whales to calving glaciers amid snow- 
capped peaks, camping with Russian 
fisherfamilies in a remote village, aching 
for stars under endlessly sunny skies, 
and hitching rides with over fifty 
hunters, fishermen, dog mushers, big 
machine operators, exconvicts, soldiers, 
and a couple of Jehovah’s witnesses—all 
eager to share their Alaska stories. Keep 
your eyes peeled for a future issue! 


Whole Earth Found in the Big Apple 

Last July, David and Mandy Bolling 
and I landed in the steambanks of lower 
Manhattan, and worked our way 
upstream to midtown. Long-time friend 
and editorial advisory board member 
Napier Collyns welcomed us to his abode 
for our evening party for Whole Earth, 
generously hosted by other editorial advi- 
sory board member and friend Steve 
Barnett. Peter Warshall and Diana 
Hadley made the trip out from Arizona 
for the occasion. 

We were thrilled to greet our staunch 
supporters, many of whom have been 


Danica Remy, Jennifer Wilson, Mandy Bolling and Pat Perry celebrate surviving their white water rafting 
expedition down the South Fork of the American River. 


° 


readers since the first issue, and enjoyed 
the chance to share our ideas. We 
hatched some plans for local distribu- 
tion, netted a wonderful computer dona- 
tion (thank you David Lerner and 
Techserve) and raised a good sum of 
money, with more pledged. That plus all 
the good food and great conversation, 
both with old friends and new faces 
made it an experience that bears repeat- 
ing—hopefully soon. —SGS 


THE CLOSER 
YOU LOOK, 
THE BETTER 


WWW .SUNDOGHEMP.COM OR 1-877-SUNDOGZ 


To SUBSCRIBE: 888/732-6739 
INTERNATIONAL: 973/627-5162 
WWW.WHOLEEARTH.COM 


Subscription rates: $24 for 1 year (4 issues? 
$42 for 2 yrs. Canada: $32 for 1 year, $55 for 
2 yrs. Other international: $39 for 1 year, 
$70 for 2 yrs. International subscriptions 
must be paid in US funds. Mastercard and 
Visa are accepted. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Please address subscription inquiries to: 
Whole Earth, PO Box 3000, 

Denville, NJ 07834-9879. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Moving? Send us your old address, new 
address, and date effective. The US Postal 
Service is not obliged to forward second- 
class mail. 
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Mailing List: Occasionally we make our mailing list avail- 
able to companies offering goods and services we believe 
might be of interest to our readers. If you do not wish to be 
included on those lists, please contact customer service as 
listed above. 
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We’re grateful for every dollar donated to Whole Earth and the people listed below deserve special thanks. Whole Earth is published by the 
Point Foundation, a not-for-profit, 501(c)(3) organization which can accept cash, appreciated stock, equipment and other tangible assets 
as tax-deductible donations. Please see the donation card inside or direct inquiries to David Bolling, publisher, at 415/256-2800, ext. 225. 


Perpetual ($10,000+) 

Grant Abert 

Allswell 

Marlon Brando 

Kimo Campbell 

Tyrone Cashman 

Center for Ecoliteracy 

Collective Heritage 
Institute 

Compton Foundation 

Flow Fund 

Foundation for Deep 
Ecology 

Richard & Rhoda 
Goldman Fund 

Diana Hadley 

Alice Eve Kennington 

John Larson 

Marin Community 
Foundation 

Alice Michel 

Ryan Phelan & 
Stewart Brand 

Preservation Fund 

Richard Rockefeller 

Sacharuna Foundation 

Sapling Foundation 

Windfall Foundation 


Angelic ($5,000+) 
Jenifer Altman 
Foundation 
Jeffrey Bronfman 
Crimson Crabtree 
Felix Dennis 
Jonathan Frieman 
Fred Gellert Family 
Foundation 
Frances Harwood 
Institute of Noetic 
Sciences 
David Lerner 
Kingsley Murphy, Jr. 
Joshua Mailman 


Starfire Foundation 
Kurt Grubaugh 
Bob Wallace 


Maniacals ($1,000+) 
Accept and Envision an 
Independent Hawai‘i 
Jaime Lubin Acosta 
Cash Adams 
Petra Akwai 
Jules Alciatore 
Denise & Norman Alm 
Kathy Archibald 
August 
Michael Lee Bailey 
Bambu Flyingwater 
John Perry Barlow 
Leona & Bruce Baumgart 
Bernard Bildman 
Steve Blake 
Bernard Bonno 
Allen Boorstein 
Alex Bornstein 
Donna Boyd & 
Gene Combs 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Jim & Anne Bredouw 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
David & Sandra Burns 
Andre Carothers 
Kelly Celmer 
Harvey Chang 
Polly Cherner 
Continuous Wave 
Jeffrey Cook 
Joe S. Coulombe 
Alasdair Coyne 
Carol & Rick Cricow 
Harriet Crosby 
Brad Croul 
Jerry Crutcher 
Bob Culley 
Henry Dakin 
W. Dale, Jr. 


Tim Dalmau 

Arie de Geus 

Lynn Dondero, M.D. 

Richard Doty 

Robert Dunn 
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Jill Oglesby Evans 

P. Douglas Folk 

Hilary Fried 

M & L Friedman 

Alex Funk 

Toni Garrett 

John Gilpin 

Douglas Gook 

David Gotlib 

Ed Grover 

Eric Haines 

Haines Borough Public 
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Hampshire College Frog 

Daniel Hancock 

John Hankinson 

Stephen F. Haust 

Paul Hawken 

Johanna Hill 

David & Kay Hines 

Stephen Hodgkin 

Allan Hogle 

Harold Hunter 

K. Hunter 

John Hunting 

R.W. Hurd 

Institute for Intercultural 
Studies 

Michael O. Johnson 

David Johnston 

Elizabeth Jones 

Mitch Kapor 

Richard Kent 

Kinswoman 

David Kittrell 

Kevin J. Kiwak 

Francesca Kress 
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Marta Jo Lawrence 
Christopher Le Bret 
David Lerner 
Lawrence Lewis 
Kevin Lindsey 
Viki List 
John Litt, in memoriam 
Steve Littlewood 
James E. Lovelock 
Hunter Lovins 
Lucky Loner of the 
Lurker Legions 
Antione Maamari 
Randy Mack 
Douglas Martin 
Bill Mayben 
Jack Mayberry 
Luther & Gloria McLeod 
Gregory McMillan 
& Brenda Martin 
Pierce McNally 
Arthur Milholland, M.D. 
Elise Miller 
Russ Molari 
Robert Monroe 
James Moores 
Joseph Murphy, Jr. 
Michael Nathan 
W.K. Nelson 
Anne Norcia 
Nothing Matters, 
Everything is Important 
Joshua Notowitz 
Ray Olszewski 
Gary Owens 
Kevin Patrick 
Norman Pease 
Tom Peters 
Surse Pierpoint 
Plant Just One Tree 
Julian Price 
Ron Pruitt 
J.H. Reynolds 


Pierre A. Rioux 
Marcelo Rocha 
Maria Rodale 
Hans Nick Roericht 
Alexandra Rome 
John Romkey 
Jonathan Rose 
William Rosenzweig 
Amy & Bret Russell 
Jim Sanders 
Gail & Jonathan Schorsch 
The Schumacher Family 
Jim Sells 
Suzanne Shafer 
Norman & Joanna Sher 
Virginia L. Smith 
David F.W South 
Marshall Spriggs 
Bruce Sterling 
Lydia G. Storey 
Marion Sweeney 
Deborah Sweitzer 
Mack Taylor 
Jack Tempchin 
Nicholas Thaw 
Katherine Tremaine 
R. Burr Tweedy 
Marc Valens 
Lawson Valentine 
Foundation 
Gary Waldron & 
Carol Foster 
Alice Waters 
S. Ashley Webb 
Betsy Weedon 
Samuel Wigley 
David Williams 
Greg & Pat Williams 
Linda Wilson 
Gertrude & 
Theodore Winsberg 
Michael Woo 
Kirk Wood 


Whole Earth would also like to thank the people listed below for recent donations. Some donor names are still being 


processed, and will appear in our next issue. 


June Balocki, Judy Baxter, Robert Bean, William Behan, Linda Berchem, Liz Best & Lannis Waters, Paul Bickart, James Brooke, David Brown, Judith 
Brown, Thomas Brown, Todd & Andrea Budy, Barbara & Hugh Cassidy, Thomas Chang, Robert Clarke Harris, Norman Clearfield, Leo Cloma, Jonathan 
Coopersmith, John Cornwell, Crimson Crabtree, Andrew Dey, Michael Eck, Rich Eckekt, P. Douglas Folk, Carol Franklin, Peter Fraterdeus, Jonathan 
Frieman, Donald Gauger, Cynthia & Harry Gewanter, Miriam & David Goin, Kurt Grubaugh, J. Michael Haggans, Tricia Hecox, P.J. Hennessy, William 
Hill, K. Hunter, Robert [hlein, Guy Inman, Vivian Koser, David Lerner, Merce Levine, Mila Luster, William McClure, John McDonough, Chantal & 
Duncan McHale, Charles Nintzel, Edmund Notzon, Mary & Bill Oakley, David Pollock, Rick Potthoff, W.J. Rademaker M.D., Johanne Riddick & Carl 
Struck, Helene & Paul Rippey, John Ruckes, Joe Rudek, Marjorie Runge, Amy & Bret Russell, Patricia Schaeder, Anne Scherck, Harold Schobert, R.W. 
Seybold, David Sigsbee, Scott Smith, Susan Stephen, Rosalyn & Kenneth Stevens, Peter Stone, Jeffrey Sussman, Leslie Sweetnam, Brian Unger, Nancy 
& Tom Vineski, Rebecca Weber, Ken Wedding, Ben Williams, Todd Wochob, Timothy Wyant. 
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Classified Rates 


$3.00 per word (10-word minimum). 
$2.75 for 3 issues; $2.50 for 4 issues. 
Phone, URL, email, and box numbers 
count as single words. Bold-faced 
words, add 50¢ per word. Only pre- 
paid advertisements will be accepted. 
Credit cards are no longer accepted. 


Mail ad copy with check or money 
order payment to: Whole Earth, 1408 
Mission Avenue, San Rafael, CA 
94901. Ad copy can be faxed to: 
415/256-2808. You may also email 


October 21, 2002 


BACK ISSUE RECYCLING 


COMPLETE SET CQ/WER #1-106. Make offer. 
foosounds@aol.com 


BOOKS 


336 page self-help powerhouse! Dr. Cat’s 
Helping Handbook. Only $13.95 See author, 
excerpts, easy ordering: www.drcat.org. 


Perspectives on living, dying, and the bardos- 
Gateways Books & Tapes, www.gateways- 
booksandtapes.com, free catalog 800/869- 
0658. 


GREEN GOODS 


SCYTHESUPPLY.COM, European scythes, 
equipment and instruction. Healthy, mindful, 
mowing. www.scythesupply.com. 


“Follow close for fresh carcinogens” bumper- 
Sticker, $3. Quantity discounts and free catalog 
also available, from: BumpersHumpers, P.O. 
Box 277, Felton, CA 95018 (no credit cards). 


Paloma PH-6DN. Excellent. $200. 
Baggins@well.com 


INFORMATION 


Still The WELL: After 17 years the Whole Earth 
‘Lectronic Link remains the online home of 
original, opinionated exchange. Where real 
names are tied to real ideas and feelings. 
Free of advertising, full of surprises. Learn 
more, visit www.well.com—There’s no place 
like it. 


We are planning a city without internal com- 
bustion transportation. biketopiaproject.com. 


BUILD YOUR OWN SOLAR PANEL - Complete 
instructions, illustrated e-book. www.builda- 
solarpanel.com. 


BUILD A FUEL CELL - e-book of complete 
instructions, including printable templates. 
www. buildafuelcell.com. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Grants up to $1500 are available to advance 
alternative medicine and sustainable devel- 
opment. www.chaimcenter.com. 


TRAVEL 


PERU NATURE LODGES. 
www.naturelodges.com, www.rainforestexpe- 
ditions.net, www.worldclasstvi.com. MACHU- 
PICCHU/INCA TRAIL TREKKING. 
800/771-3100. 


Scenic Southeast Ohio Retreat. Main inn, 
cabins, 250 acres, trails, sauna, jacuzzis, 
‘sustainable living’, library, discussions. CAR- 
PENTER INN. 800/644-2422. 


CORRECTIONS FROM 
SUMMER 2002 


The correct URL for the Royal 
Coffee Maker (page 35) is www.royal- 
coffeemaker.com. 

The correct name of the River of 
Words artist on page 51 is Anmad 
Zakaria Koshani. We misidentified 
the 2002 finalist on page 53, E. 
Jackson Darham, 11, of Bozeman, 
Montana. Miranda Darley, whom we 
credited, was a 2002 finalist, but for a 
different work. 

We regret the mistakes. 


We are grateful to the following people 
for editorial and business assistance with 
this issue. 


EDITORIAL 


Elfie Ballis, docu-poet 

Davis Baltz, Commonweal 

Susie Bright, writer and sexologist 

Cameron Burns, Rocky Mountain 
Institute 

Jaysi Chander, M.D., UCSF 
School of Medicine 

Mark Edwards, photographer 

Andy Fisher, Community Food 
Security Coalition 

Julie Flinn, defense analyst 

Jeremy Heiman, Rocky Mountain 
Institute 

Lorna Howarth, Resurgence 
Magazine 

Mary Khan, Ali Akbar College of 
Music 

Yong-Lin Kim, artist 

Sr. Chau Nghiem, Plum Village, 
France 

Michael North, Greenstar Solar 
Community Center 

Pat Perry, Whole Earth Spouses 
Collective 

Beryl Rose, AARP 

K. Ruby, Wise Fool 

Sr. Susan, Green Mountain Dharma 
Centre 

Peter Schwartz, Global Business 
Network 

Chan Phap Tri, Deer Park Monastery 


BUSINESS 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Kenny Ausubel and Nina Simons, for 
ongoing collaboration 

Steve Barnett and Napier Collyns, for 
hosting the Whole Earth road show 
in New York 

Jeff Basterling, for human 
intervention 

Matt Campbell, for being a whiz 

Collective Heritage Foundation for 
continuing suppori 

Kurt Grubaugh, for our beautiful 
new computers 

Diana Hadley, for coming to 
New York 

David Lerner, for introducing 
Techserve to Whole Earth 

Josh Mailman, for his network of 
support 

Bob Orser, for thinking on his feet 

John Santos, for his awesome cowboy 
boots 

Dave Sharpe and Jennifer Wilson, for 
getting us on—and off—the river 

Phil Stevens, for inspired coaching 

Deborah Sweitzer, for thinking 
broadly 

Betsy Weedon, for unflagging 
dedication 

Jin Zidell, for continuing to be part 
of it 
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Protect Your Investments. 
With Our Help 


We can help you build your assets so you can feel 
more secure about your financial future. Kt the 
Same time, we can help you find the kind of 
investments you can believe in, that match your 
values and your beliefs. Let our experience help 
you. NNe are apioneer in the SRI industry and have 


been serving environmental and socially 


responsive investors for over fifteen years. 


Build your wealth (while building a better world...) 


Shareholder Advocacy Community Investi 


We have access to acomprehensive range of Wecan help you to participate in shareholder We offer Community Investment Notes 
investment choices including stocks, bonds, advocacy efforts ensuring corporate that help you match investments with 
mutual funds & CDs. We work with expert responsibilty and accountability for economic, specific community projects that have 
money managers to build your weaith while —_ environmental and social issues. a direct and positive impact on people 


our social research department helps align and families in need. 
your values with your investments. 


Portfolio Management 


Call us today to start your Customized Investment Plan 


Progressive Asset Management Network 
Building Your Assets With Your Values Since 1987 


For more information visit our website at www. progressive-asset.com 
or call our national headquarters at 1-300-786-2998 


Members of the PAM Network are Registered Representatives of Financial West Group (FWG6)at 
2663 Townsgate Rd. Westlake Village,CA 91361, member NASD. SIPC MSRB. All secunities offered through FWE. 
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| Changing the world, one book at a time. 


Webs of Power A Time for Choices 

Notes from the Global Uprising Deep Dialogues for Deep Democracy 

$17.95 Michael Toms 

Webs of Power is a must reading for all who would take part in the essential revolution of Foreword by Kevin Danaher 

our time: the transition from a suicide economy to a life-sustaining civilization $16.95 

— Joanna Macy, author of Widening Circles. A call to renew American values in this time of crisis — a modern sequel to Thomas Paine's 
Combining an analysis of globalization with tales of action ‘from the trenches,’ Starhawk Common Sense 

shows how we can transform rage and fear into positive action. The "War on Terrorism" has hugely jeopardized American civil liberties. A Time for 


. Choices addresses this contemporary challenge to democracy through dialogues with 
American Newspeak leading thinkers. 


The Mangling of Meaning for Power and Profit 
Wayne Grytting Off the Map 
$16.95 . te oa An Expedition Deep into Empire and the Global Economy 
Award-winning political satire updates Orwell's /984 for the 21st century. pee Chellis Glendinning 

Wayne Grytting scavenges through the crevices of the popular media to , 6a $15.95 
reveal countless gems of doublespeak propagated by the spin doctors of the rr. y 438 "A powerful account of the way imperialism and the global economy 
“emerging new world consumerist order." eee Ee shape and reshape our lives" — TIKKUN 

ol iene Off The Map weaves together the history of the last 300 years of 

The Natural Plaster Book ey ree haat Western imperialism, the author's own story of sexual abuse in the 1950s, 


Earth, Lime and Gypsum and a present-day horseback ride through the recently colonized Chicano 
Plaster for Natural Homes Pots 
world of New Mexico. 


Cedar Rose Guelberth "Ninhire al 

$29.95 DOC The Underside of the Cruise Industry 
For builders of natural homes, Ross A. Klein 

takes the confusion out of Cruise ships are creating havoc 
choosing, mixing, and applying | at ports of call and in the marine 
natural plasters. From princi- FOL POWEF environment, endangering passengers, 
ples to practicalities, it details and over-selling their product. Despite 
the entire process of plastering the rosy portrayal in the ads, there is 
with earth, lime, and gypsum a dark, blue underside. .. 

finish. 


The Energy Saving House 

Thierry Saloman & Stephane Bedel 

$12.95 

Save money - and save the planet! This guide é 

will show you how. 
The Energy Saving House covers every ; 

aspect of home energy use: from designing and 

building, through renovation and retrofitting, to 

choosing household appliances and fuel sup- 

pliers. It also emphasizes that the cheapest 

energy of all is the energy you DON'T use. 


The Eco-Foods Guide 
What's Good for the Earth is Good for You! 
Cynthia Barstow 
Foreword by Frances Moore Lappé 
$17.95 
The essential guide to making sense of grocery store aisles. 
The Eco-Foods Guide is a lively conversation about eating for health, for the 
environment, and for ecological values — designed to empower consumers. 


Call 1-800-567-6772 
or shop securely online at New SOCIETY PUBLISHERS 
www.newsociety.com Books TO BuitD A New SOCIETY 
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CALVERT 1S GENERATING EXCITEMENT 
IN SOCIALLY RESPONSIBLE INVESTING. 


An increasing number of investors are choosing Calvert’s well-managed 
funds because they meet our comprehensive performance standards while 
addressing the issues that matter. Calvert offers a full array of funds that 
examine six broad areas of concern: environment, workplace issues, product 
safety, human rights, weapons contracting and indigenous rights. These 
funds are available in various asset classes and investment styles, each 
backed by Calvert's 25 years of investment experience. 


Feel the power of Calvert. Talk to your financial advisor about using 
Calvert funds to meet your financial goals. You can also call Calvert at 
800.368.2748, or visit us online at www.calvert.com. 


Calvert 


An Ameritas Acacia Company THAT MAKE A DIFFERENCE® 


INVESTMENTS 


Past performance is no guarantee of future results. Investment return and principal value will fluctuate so that investor's shares, when redeemed, may be worth 
more or less than their original cost. 


For more complete information, including charges and expenses on Calvert mutual funds, contact your financial advisor, visit our Web site at www.calvert.com or call 
Calvert at 800.368.2748 for a free prospectus. Read it carefully before investing. Calvert mutual funds are underwritten and distributed by Calvert Distributors, Inc., 
member NASD, a subsidiary of Calvert Group, Ltd. #3417 (8/02) 
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